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AST  ATE  of  the  Barometer  in  inches  and  decimal  parts,  and 
of  Farcnheit’s  Thermometer  in  the  open  air,  taken  a  little  be¬ 
fore  funrife  at  Dudinglton,  for  the  month  of  January  tySj. 


Days. 

Barom. 

Thcr. 

Weather. 

1 

29. 

35 

Sleet. 

2 

29-375 

34 

3 

29-3 

33 

•  Ditto. 

4 

29.452 

34 

Thaw. 

5 

29. 

35 

Ditto. 

6 

29-55 

28 

Fine. 

7 

28.875 

27 

Ditto. 

8 

29975 

32 

Sleet. 

9 

30. 

45 

Fine  and  mild. 

lO 

30.1875 

38 

Ditto. 

1 1 

30.0875 

32 

Ditto  and  Froft. 

12 

29.9875 

37 

Rain. 

*3 

29.9 

30 

Sleet  and  Froft. 

>4 

29-9 

32 

Ditto. 

*5 

29.925 

33 

Snow. 

i6 

29.95 

30 

Thaw. 

>7 

29.6:5 

45 

Fine  and  mild. 

i8 

29.7025 

46 

Mild  rain. 

»9 

29.6025 

43 

Fine. 

20 

29.78 

43 

Ditto. 

21 

29.875 

.  40 

Ditto  and  windy. 

22 

29-9 

47 

Ditto  and  ditto. 

23 

30.025 

46 

Ditto. 

24 

29-9 

46 

Ditto. 

25 

29,9 

48 

Ditto. 

26 

30.075 

43 

Ditto. 

27 

29-9 

40 

Ditto  fmall  ihower. 

28 

29.2 

4‘ 

Stormy  tain. 

29 

.  29-35 

30 

Fine  and  froft.  • 

3=> 

29.525 

3* 

Snow. 
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Of  the  Univerfality  of  the  French  Language.  A  difcowrfe  nuhieh  gained  th^ 
*  prize  at  the  Acadetny  of  Berlin  ;  •with  this  motto  : 

Tu  rrgcrc  eicquio  populot,  OGalle,  memento. 

By  M.  le  Comte  de  RiVAROt. 


**  What  has  rendered  the  French  language  univerfal  ? 
“  Does  it  deierve  this  pre-eminence? 

“  Is  there  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  it  willpreferve  it  i’* 


SUCH  Is  the  fubjeA  of  the  prize 
ofiFered  by  the  Academy  of 
Berlin.  It  is  truly  new;  and 
at  the  fame  time  very  glorious  for  the 
French  nation.  It  is  ilill  more  for¬ 
tunate  that  they  are  Grangers  who 
inditute  the  inquiry. 

The  orator  lets  out  with  the  pro- 
pofition,  that  Europe,  towards  the 
fixteenth  century,  having  become  in 
fome  degree  an  immenfe  repbblic, 
had  need  of  a  common  language  for 
its  different  dates.  This  idea  is  jud; 
but  might  it  net  be  objected,  that  the 
Latin  tongue  has  for  a  long  time  been 
in  poffedion  of  this  kind  of  univerfa- 
lity  ?  Might  it  not  have  been  necef- 
fary  to  Ihow,  that  the  difeoveries  of 
the  moderns,  the  changes  which  mod 
of  them  have  introduced  in  our  cu- 
Vot.  I.  N”  I 


doms,  in  our  arts,  and  above  all  in 
our  art  military,  have  rendered  this 
language  inl'ufficient? 

In  other  refpefts,  we  are  fome- 
what  repaid  for  this  negletl,  by  the 
Ingenious  and  luminous  details,  into 
which  M.  le  Comte  dc  Rivarol  en¬ 
ters  with  regard  to  the  German,  the 
Spanidt,  and  the  Italian  languages. 
He  demondrates,  that  the  choice  of 
Europe  could  not  have  fallen  upon 
any  of  thefc  three  languages;  and 
deduces,  not  only  from  their  genius, 
but  alfo  from  the  fortune  and  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  nations  who  fpcak 
them,  the  proofs  with  which  he  fup- 
ports  this  affertion.  Neither  its  em¬ 
perors,  nor  its  writers,  nor  even  its 
lituation,  have  bedowed  reputation 
upon  the  language  of  Germany,  too 
A  barfli, 
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harfli,  and  too  diftant  from  the  an¬ 
cient  languages,  ever  to  obtain  of  it- 
felf  the  afcendaiit.  The  darkiiefs 
which  Ihcccfded  the  palling  fplen- 
doiir  of  the  Spanifh  monarchy,  the 
few  wTitings  that  have  obtained  a 
general  celebrity  of  which  it  can 
bnaft,  and  the  pomp  of  its  idiom, 
have  proved  fatal  to  this  lad  alfo.  In 
vain  did  Italy  hoad  of  the  inheri¬ 
tance,  and  of.  the  revival,  of  the  arts. 
The  name  of  Rome,  a  flourilhing  lite¬ 
rature,  could  not  triumph  over  the 
obdacles  which  oppofed  the  univerfa- 
lity  of  its  language;-  on  one  hand, 
the  multitude,  the  wcaknefs  of  its 
governments,  and  the  troubles  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  on  the  other,  the  yppo'ing 
weight  of  the  Latin,  the  fudilcn  alte¬ 
ration  which  good  taile  there  expe¬ 
rienced,  and  the  too  great  Impor¬ 
tance  which  twenty  little  dates  gave 
to  their  different  dialccis. 

,  “  In  fine,  the  very  chai after  of  the 

“  Italian  tongue,”  fays  the  orator, 
“  was  the  circumftance  which  re- 
“  moved  it  farthed  from  univcrfali- 
**  ty.  Every  body  knows  how'  great 
“  a  difference  there  is  between  Ita- 
“  iiau  profe  and  Italian  poetry  ;  but 
“  what  is  adonilhing,  is,  titat  I  heir 
“  verfe  has  really  more  haiOmefs,  or, 
**  to  txprefs  myi'elf  better,  lefs  foft- 
nefs  and  elegance,  than  tl»c  profe. 
“  Tlie  laws  of  metre  aed  harmony 
“  Lave  forced  the  poet  to  retrench 
the  words ;  and  from  thefe  fre- 
quent  lyucopes  has  aufen  a  fepa- 
“  rate  language,  which,  belides  the 
“  harlhnefs  ot  its  invcrlioiis,  has  a 
“  movement  more  rapid  and  firmer ; 
“  but  the  profe,  compofed  of  words 
“  of  whir'h  every  letter  is  pronoiin- 
“  red,  and  flowing  always  in  full 
“  founds,  proceeds  with  too  much 
*'  flownefs.  Its  moil  fpicndid  friunds 
“  are  monotonous :  ilie  car  is  ‘bed 
“■  with  its  fwcetnefs,  the  tongue  palls 
with  its  fuittiefs  ;  which  may  arife 
“  frriin  this,  that,  every  word  being 
“  in  itfclf  harmonious,  the  harmony 
*•  of  the  wliolc  is  of  no  avail.  1  he 


“  mod  vigorous  thought  is  enfeebled 
“  when  expreffe'd  in  the  profe  of  I- 
“  taly.  It  Is  frequently  ridiculoBS, 

“  and'  almod  Infupportablc,  in  the 
“  mouth  of  a  man,  becaufc  it  dc- 
“  prives  him  of  that  firmnefs  which 
“  ought  ever  to  be  infcparahle  from  • 
“  his  charafter.  Like  the  German, 

“  it  has  forms  of  ceremony  inimical 
“  to  converfation,  and  which  do  not 
**  infpircus  with  a  favourable  enough 
*•  opinion  of  mankind.  In  it,  one  is 
“  always  reduced  to  the  difagrceable 
“  alternative  of  tiring  a  man,  or  of  in- 
“  fulling  him.  In  a  word,  it  feem* 
“  difficult  to  be  eafy  in  this  lan- 
“  fimple  affer- 

“  tion  requires  to  be  drcugthcntd 
“  by  an  oath.  Such  arc  the  dcfefts 
“  of  tlie  Italian  profe,  othcrwlfe  ii> 
“  rich  and  fo  flexible.  Now  it  is  its 
“  profe  which,  confers  the  enipir? 
“  upon  a  language,  becaufc  it  is 
“  common  every  where;  poetry  is 
“  only  an  objetl  of  luxury.  Spite 
“■  o“  all  this,  however,  we  eafily  per- 
“  ceive,  that  the  country  of  Raphael, 
“  Miehncl  Angelo,  and  TalTo,  can 
“  never  be  without  honour.  It  is  in 
“  this  fortunate  climate  that  the  moit 
“  melodious  of  languages  has  been 
“  united  with  the  mufic  of  angels, 
“  and  this  alliance  fecurcs  them  an 
“  eternal  fw'ay.  Thither  it  is  that 
“  the  mader-pieccs  of  ancient  and 
“  modern  times,  and  the  beauty  of 
“  the  clim.ate,  attract  the  traveller; 
“  and  there  that  the  affinity  of  the 
“  Tiifcan  and  Latin  tongues  makes 
“  us  pafs  w'lth  tranfport  from  the 
“  A'mcid  to  the  Gierufalcmme.  I- 
“  taly,  fui  rounded  with  powers  which 
“  humble  her,  has  always  prtferved 
“  the  right  of  charming  them  ;  and 
“•  without  doubt,  had  not  the  French 
“  and  Euglilh  literature  overwhelm- 
**  rd  her’s,  Europe  would  to  this 
“  day  have  bellowed  ilill  more  ho- 
“  mage  upon  a  country  •which  hat 
“  t^Mice  been  the  mother  of  the  artt.'* 
Subfequent  to  this  picture  of  the 
nations,  M.  de  Rivarol  beftows  fome 
Qonfi* 
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cw'.fideration  on  the  mctaphyfics  of 
languages.  Their  common  origin  ap¬ 
pears  to  him  to  be  reduced  to  two 
principles,  fenfation  and  reafoning. 
'i’hc  nature  of  the  climate,  that  of 
the  government,  every  thing  whicli 
has  an  influence  upon  the  people,  i>as 
an  influence  alfo  upon  the  language, 
and  conftitutes  what  is  called  its  ge¬ 
nius  This  fliort  digreflion  joins  to  the 
jnetit  of  throwing  greater  light  upon 
the  work,  that  alfo  of  affording  an  a- 
grceable  relaxation  to  the  mind  of  the 
reader  from  the  multiplied  objects 
which  he  has  juil  furveyed.  It  is 
fcarccly  nofuble  to  exprefs  in  a  dearer 
manner  mctaphylical  ideas  often  very 
Jubtlc.  We  ih;ill  give  as  an  example 
tliii  little  extract  upon  the  qucflioii, 

‘  Whether  thought  can  exill  without 
*  fpeech  ?’ 

“  Doubtlefs  not,*’  replies  the  au¬ 
thor.  “  Man  being  a  machine  ex- 
“  ecedingly  harmonious, coiJd  not  be 
thrown  into  the  world  without  e- 
“  ftablifliiiig  to  hiud'elf  there  a  crowd 
“  of  relations.  The  mere  preftnec  of 
objeds  has^iven  him  fenfations, 
“  which  are  our  moil  finiple  ideas, 
“  and  which  foon  brought  rcafou- 
“  ings  in  their  train,  lie  has  from 
the  very  firll  felt  pleafure  and 
“  pain,  and  Ire  has  given  names  to 
“  them  ;  afterwards  he  has  known 
“  truth  and  fallehood,  and  named 
“  them  liktwife  Now  fenfation 
“  and  rcafoiiing  make  up  the  com- 
“  pofitlou  of  mau.  The  child  mull 
“  fed  before  he  fpeaks  :  but  he 
“  muft  fpcak  before  he  thinks. 
“  Had  not  man  Invented  figns,  his 
“  Ideas  fimplc  and  tranfient,  dlfdo- 
“  fing  thcmfdvcs  and  pcrifhing  by 
“  turns,  would  have  left  no  more 
“  traces  in  his  bram,than  the  waters 
“  of  the  pafTing  Itreaiu  leave  in  his 
“  eyes.  But  the  fimple  idea  firll  de- 
“  mar.ded  the  fign,  and  the  fign  in  its 
“  turn  fertilized  the  Idea ;  every 
“  word  has  fixed  its  own  particular 
“  idea ;  and  fuch  is  their  aflocla- 
tion,  that  if  fpcedi  is  a  thought 
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“  which  manifefts  itfelf,  thought 
“  muft  be  an  internal  and  concealed 
“  fpeech.  The  man  who  fpeaks, 

“  then,  is  the  man  who  thinks  aloud; 

“  and  if  wc  can  judge  of  him  by  his 
“  words,  we  may  alfo  judge  of  a  na- 
“  tion  by  Its  language.  The  forva 
“  and  matter  of  the  works  of  whldi 
each  people  boafts,  contributes  no- 
“  thing  to  this ;  it  Is  from  the  cha- 
“  ruder  and  the  genius  of  their  lau- 
“  giiage  that  we  muft  pronounce;  for 
“  almoft  every  writer  follows  rules 
“  and  models,  but  a  whole  nation 
“  fpeaks  after  its  own  genius.” 

What  more  Ingenious  too  than  the 
f  dlowing  rcfieclions !  “  If  languages 
‘‘  arc  like  untions,  it  is  alfo  equally 
“  true,  that  words  arc  like  men. 

“  I'hofe  who  in  a  foclety  have  a  fa- 
“  mily  and  cxtenfive  alliances,  have 
likewlfe  a  more  certain  dlablifli- 
“  nient,  and  a  more  fixed  founda- 
“  tion.  It  is  thus  that  words  which 
“  have  numerous  derivations,  and 
“  which  hold  of  many  others,  are  the 
“  principal  words  of  a  language,  and 
“  will  never  grow  obfolcte  ;  while 
“  thofe  vvhich  Hand  by  thcmfelvcs, 
“  or  without  conncftlon,  fall,  like 
“  men,  without  recommendation  and 
without  fupport.  To  finifh  the 
“  parallel,  we  may  fay,  that  neither 
“  one  nor  other  of  them  arc  of  any 
“  confideratiou  but  while  they  are  in 
“  their  proper  place.” 

It  remained  for  the  author  to 
prove,  that  the  Englilh  has  not  been 
fitter  than  the  three  languages  al¬ 
ready  confidcrcd,  to  determine  the 
choice  of  Europe.  The  orator  infti- 
tutes  a  comp.irifon  of  great  length  be¬ 
twixt  England  and  France:  and  fro:n 
tills  parallel  it  refults,  that  as  far  as 
the  charaftcr  of  our  neighbours,  their 
country,  and  their  language,  mail  on 
the  one  hand  have  offended  other  na¬ 
tions,  fo  far  on  the  other  mull  we,  in 
the  fame  degree,  have  conciliated  for 
every  thing  which  belongs  to  us,  tlie 
eftcera  and  the  confidence  which  we 
Lave  iafpired.  One  caauotread,  witb- 
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out  feeling  ourfelves  interefted,  the 
following  extract,  w'hich  makes  part 
of  the  comparifon  of  which  wc  fpcak. 
“  The  tnglilhman,  dry  and  filent, 
joins  to  the  embarraffment  and  ti- 
“  midity  of  the  man  of  the  north,  an 
impatience,  a  difgnfl  at  every  thing 
which  even  proceeds  often  the  length 
of  life  :  the  Frenchman  has  a  fally 
**  of  gaiety  which  never  abandons 
him  ;  and  under  •whatever  different 
-  ••  form  the  governtnent  of  either  the 
“  one  or  other  has  been  adininifer- 
edy  they  have  never  loft  their  firft 
imprtflion.  The  Frenchman  views 
the  pleafanteft  fide  of  this  world  ; 
the  Fngliftiman  feems  always  to 
“  affift  at  a  drama  :  fo  that  what  was 
“  faid  of  the  Spartans  and  Atheni- 
“  ans,  may  be  taken  here  literally ;  it 
“  is  equally  idle  to  endeavour  to  tire 
“  aFrenchman,  and  to  divert  an  Eng- 
“  lilhman.  I'hc  latter  travels  in  or- 
der  to  fee  ;  the  Frenchman,  to  fee 
“  and  be  feen.  Few  travelled  to  La- 
cedemon,  except  to  ftudy  its  go- 
“  vernment ;  bat  the  Frenchman, 
“  vifited  by  all  nations,  may  believe 
“  himfelf  difpenfed  from  travelling 
among  them,  as  well  as  from 
“  learning  their  languages,  fince  he 
finds  his  own  every  where.  In  Eng- 
“  land,  the  men  live  much  among 
themfelvcs :  thus  the  women,  who 
“  have  not  quitted  the  domeftlc  tri* 
bunal,  cannot  enter  into  the  pic- 
“  ture  of  the  nation  ;  but  it  would 
be  to  draw  the  French  only  in  pro- 
“  file,  if  the  picture  were  made  up 
without  them  ;  it  Is  from  their  vi- 
*•  ces  and  ours,  from  the  polltenefsof 
“  the  men,  and  the  coquetry  of  the 
women,  that  the  gallantry  betwixt 
the  two  fexes  has  arifen,  which 
“  corrupts  each  in  their  turn,  and 
whicli  beftows  upon  corruption  it- 
fclf  forms  fobiiiliant  and  fo  amiable. 
“  Without  the  cunning  w'hlch  they 
reproach  in  the  people  of  the  fouth, 
“  or  the  exceflive  fimplicity  of  thofe 
“  of  tlie  north,  France  has  polltcnefs 
“  and  grace  j  and  not  only  has  ftie 


grace  and  politenefs,  but  it  is  (be 
whofurnifbes  the  models  of  them  in 
“  manners,  in  fafhions,  and  in  drefs. 

“  Her  ficklenefs  never  gives  Europe 
“  time  to  be  tired  with  her.  It  is  to 
“  pleafe  always,  that  the  Frenchman 
“  changes  always :  it  is  in  order  not 
“  to  difpleafe  himfelf  too  much,  that 
“  the  EnglKhman  is  obliged  to 
“  change.  The  Frenchman  never 
“  quits  life  but  when  be  can  no  longer 
“  keep  it;  the  Englifhman,  when  Ire 
“  can  no  longer  endure  it  They  re- 
“  ['roach  us  nutth  impudence  n'td folly; 
“  but  nve  have  dra’wn  more  advan- 
“  tage  from  them,  than  our  enemies 
“  from  thetr  phlegm  and  their  haugb- 
“  tinefs.  Politenefs  reconciles  thofe 
“  whom  vanity  has  fliocked  ;  but  no 
“  compofition  can  be  made  with 
“  pride.  I  here  are  many  moments 
“  in  which  the  Frenchman  might 
“  pay  with  his  fociety  ;  but  an  Eng- 
“  lifhman  muft  always  pay  with  his 
“  money,  or  with  the  credit  of  his 
“  nation.  In  fhoit,  if  it  is  poffible 
“  that  the  Frenchman  has  not  ac- 
“  quiied  fo  many  graces,  and  fo 
“  much  taftc,  but  at  the  expcnce  of 
“  his  morals ;  it  is  alfo  very  poffible, 
“  that  the  Englifnman  may  have 
“  loft  his,  without  acquiring  either 
“  tafte  or  the  graces.” 

Wc  fee  the  charafter  of  rations 
and  the  genius  of  their  language  ad¬ 
vancing  always  with  equal  Iteps.  The 
great  writers  of  the  age  of  Lewis  the 
fourteenth  confecrated  the  French 
language,  and  fpread  it  over  all  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  fame  of  the  Englifh  wri¬ 
ters  at  this  time  was  much  inferior. 
With  us  the  produftions  of  indu- 
ftty  were  joined  to  thofe  of  genius. 
“  Faftiions  and  modes  accompanied 
“  our  heft  hooks  into  foreign  nations, 
“  becau.*e  they  wiflied  every  w’here  to 
“  be  equally  reafonaWe,  and  at  the 
“  fame  time  equally  frivolous  as  the 
“  French.  It  happened  thus  that  our 
“  neighbours,  receiving  conftantly 
“  furniture,  ftuffs,  and  faThlons, which 
“  were  conftantly  changing,  v.’anted 
terms 
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terms  to  exprefs  them :  they  were  of  all  the  means  which  the  age  of 
as  if  oversvhclmed  with  the  exube-  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  prefented  to 
“  ranee  of  French  induftry;  fo  much  him,  with  rcgaid  to  politics  and  the 
“  that  a  kind  of  general  impatience  arts ;  but  he  has  ncgledfed  one  feature 
feized  upon  Europe ;  and  to  be  no  of  the  difference  wliich  exifts  betwixt 
longer  feparated  from  us,  they  the  Englilh  literature  and  ours :  he 
“  ftudied  our  language  on  all  fidcs.  does  not  fay  a  Angle  word  of  the  in- 
“  Since  that  time,  France  has  con-  fluence  wliich  their  tumults,  the  inte- 
“  tinned  to  give  a  theatre,  drefs,  reft  of  the  moment,  and  their  popu- 
talle,  manners,  language,  a  new  lar  divilions,  have  had  upon  the  firll; 

“  art  of  life,  and  enjoyments  iin-  while  the  fecond,  moulded  conllant- 
“  known  to  the  ilates  which  fur-  ly  upon  the  mailer- pieces  of  anti- 
“  round  it.  A  fpeties  of  fovereigii-  quity,  and  geiierahzing  its  produce 
“  ty  which  no  people  has  hitherto  lions,  has  merited  by  this  to  become 
“  exercifed.  '^I'he  lujrerior  power  of  the  literature  ot  mankind.  It  dc- 
“  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  contributed  pends,  indeed,  upon  other  diffeien- 
“  muchtothis.  Our  language  reign-  tes  110  lefs  effenlial. 

“  ed,  like  him,  in  every  treaty' ;  and  *•  I  confefs,”  fays  he,  that  the 
“  when  hccealcd  to  dictate  laws,  it  “  Englilh  literature  prefents  monu- 
“  preferved  fo  completely  the  lupre-  “  mciits  of  depth  and  clcvationwhich 
“  macy  he  had  acquired,  that  it  was  “  will  be  tire  eternal  honour  of  hu- 
“  in  that  fame  language,  the  organ  “  man  genius;  and  yet  their  books 
“  of  his  former  defpctifm,  that  this  “  are  not  become  the  books  of  all 
“  prince  was  humbled  towards  the  “  mankind.  They  have  not  quitted 
“  end  of  his  days.  His  profpenty,  “  certain  hands;  and  efforts  and  pre- 
“  his  faults,  and  his  misfortunes,  “  cautions  have  been  neceffary  to  pre- 
“  were  of  equal  fcivice  to  the  Ian-  “  ventus  from  being  deterredby  their 
“  g**3ge  :  it  enriched  itfelf,  at  the  “  very  appearance  and  foreign  tafte. 

revocation  of  the  edift  of  Nantes,  “  Accuilomed  to  the  immenle  credit 
“  with  all  which  the  ftatc  had  loll.  “  hcpofTefresinafl'airSjtheEnglifhman 
“  The  refugees  carried  into  the  “  wishes  to  carry  this  fi&itious  power 
“  north  their  hatred  to  the  prince,  “  into  learning,  and  his  literature 
“  and  their  fentiincnts  of  regret  for  “  has  thence  contrafted  a  character 
“  their  country ;  and  thefe  fenti-  “  of  exaggeration  oppofite  to  good 
“  ments  of  regret,  and  this  hatred,  “  taile;  wc  perceive  in  it  too  tnucii 
“  vented  thcmftlvcs  in  French.’'  “  of  the  inlulated  fituation  of  the 
'J'owards  the  end  of  the  reign,  the  “  people  and  of  the  writer.  It  is 
Englifh  feemed  to  obtain  great  fuc-  “  with  one  or  two  fenfations  that 
cefs  in  different  kinds.  Pope,  Ad-  “  fome  Englifhmen  have  written  a 
difon,  Dryden,  enriched  their  Ian-  “  book.  Diforder  has  pltafcd  them, 
guage  and  their  literature  ;  the  cn-  “  as  if  order  had  appeared  too  much 
tiiunafm  for  Milton  and  Shakefpeare  “  to  refemble  a  kind  of  flavery  : 
revived  ;  Locke  and  Newton  reigned  “  thus,  their  works,  which  give  the 
over  philofophtrs.  But  the  choice  “  labour  and  the  advantage,  by  no 
of  a  language  was  already  made ;  and  “  means  aciord  the  chaims  of  reau- 
though  it  had  not,  it  is  probable  the  “  ing.  But  the  Frenchman,  hasing 
Fnglifh  would  qpt  have  been  adopt-  “  received  imprefiions  from  every 
ed.  riic  fit  nation  of  England  docs  not  “  corner  ol  Europe,  has  placed  taiie 
allure  travellers;  befidcs  the  language  “  in  moderate  opinions.  Like  the 
has  moll  of  the  faults  of  the  German.  Greeks,  we  have  had  always  in  the 
M.  dc  Rivarol,  wc  fee,  takes  ad-  “  temple  of  Glory  an  altar  for  the 
TEUtage,  in  the  moll  liappy  manner,  «  Graces;  and  our  rivals  have  nc- 
2  *  gkdled 
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gkftcd  It  One  might  fuppofc, 

“  that  if  the  world  were  fuddcnly  to 
perKh,  In  order  to  give  place  to  a 
“  new  world,  it  would  not  be  an  ex- 
cellcnt  Engllih  book,  but  an  ex* 

“  cellent  French  book,  which  (hould 
be  be<}ueathtd.  In  order  to  give 
**  the  moll  favourable  idea  of  our 
“  fpccics.  Even  with  equal  rlch- 
nefs,  dry  reafon  mutt  yield  to  oi- 
namented  realon.” 

By  a  very  exact  analyfis  of  the  ge» 
nlu8  9f  our  language,  which  followg 
immediately  the  hillory  of  Its  revolu¬ 
tions,  the  orator  refclves  the  fecond 
problem  of  the  academy.  We  have 
been  forced  to  be  pcrfplcuous,  be- 
caufe  our  Hnal  letters  being  mutes, 
and  not  varying,  w.e  w’ould  not  have 
been  understood  had  we  permitted 
inverfions :  thus  this  perfpiculty  is  the 
firlt  quality  of  our  language, 
ezrr  is  not  cL  mt  is  net  French ) ;  and  to 
this,  above  every  thing,  is  It  irKlebt- 
ed  for  Its  fucceis. 

“If  we  do  not  find  In  It  the  di- 
“  minutives  and  the  delicacies  of  the 
“  Italian,  it  is  adorned  with  altrac- 
tions  more  manly.  Dcllitute  of 
“  all  the  ceremonious  exprelhons 
which  ineannefs  has  invented  for 
“  vanity,  it  is  better  adapred  for 
“  converfatlon,  the  bond  of  men, 
**  and  the  cliarm  of  every  age;  and 


“  fince  we  mull  fay  it,  of  all  lan« 

“  guages  it  is  the  only  one  which 
“  has  probity  attached  to  its  genius. 

“  Social,  copious, and  expreffive,  it  is 
“  no  more  the  language  of  France,  it 
“  is  the  language  of  mankind,  andfor 
“  this  reafon  have  foverciga  powers 
“  called  it  Into  their  treaties :  in  them 
“  it  has  reigned  fince  the  conferences 
“  at  Nimeguen,  and  from  this  the 
“  interefts  of  nations  and  the  wills 
“  of  kings  will  reft  upon  a  furer  ba- 
“  fis.  We  will  no  longer  fow  wars 
“  In  the  words  of  peace.” 

M.  de  Rivarol  does  not  infift  much 
upon  the  thyd  point  of  difculfion. 
He  obferves,  that  a  moment  arrives 
in  which  languages  muft  be  corrupted ; 
and  this  mome.ut,  he  obferves,  is  that 
.in  which  the  limits  which  feparate  a 
natural  from  a  figured  llyle  being  con¬ 
founded,  an  aftcClation  takes  place 
in  overcharging  ityle  with  figures, 
and  in  retrenching  the  natural,  •which 
is  the  bafts,  to  load  with  fuperfluous 
ornaments  the  cd  fice  of  the  imagi¬ 
nation.  But  at  this  inevitable  period, 
a  language,  fuch  as  ours,  mull  pre- 
ferve  Hill  for  a  long  time  its  empire 
by  the  aflillance  of  good  books,  in 
which  it  is,  as  it  were,  in  depolit. 
Strangers  will  ftill  wifli  to  learn  tlve 
language  of  Racine,  when  the  French 
ihall  fpcak  it  no  more. 

•  \_L'F.j^iit  d:s 


Chfervations  tifon  Dr  R:hertfn*s  IntroduHion  te  the  [lift cry  of  Churlcs  V. 
by  a  French  Critic. 


IN  a  late  volume  of  L'Efprit  des 
Jyurnaux,  there  appeared  a  rt- 
wiew  of  a  work  upon  the  French  Mo¬ 
narchy  by  M.  Pierre  Chahrit,  in 
"which  review,  among  a  variety  of 
other  things,  we  find  the  following 
obfervations  upon  the  opinion  of  M. 
I’Abbe  de  Mabiy  with  regard  to  the 
Introduction  to  the  H  ill  ory  of  Charles 
the  Fifth,  by  Dr  Robertfon.  Per- 
luaded  that  the  opinions  of  foreigners 
upon  tills  celebrated  lutrodudion 


cannot  fail  to  be  agreeable  to  our 
readers,  we  beg  leave  to  prefcnl  them 
with  that  part  of  the  article  which 
regards  Dr  Kobertfon. 

“  'I’be  pleafure  which  we  now  feel 
in  bellowing  this  public  teflimonyof 
our  eileem  upon  M.  I’Abbe  de  Mabiy, 
increafes  our  furprife  at  his  having 
refufed  himfelf  the  fame  fatisfaftion. 
in  fpeakingof  Dr  Robertfon’s  Intro- 
dudlion  to  the  Hillory  of  Charles  V'. 

‘  i  have  found  nothing,’  fays  M. 

I’Abbe 
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FAbb^  de  Mably,  ‘  in  thl«  fo  cele¬ 
brated  Introduftion.* 

“  M.  I’Abbe  de  Mably  mud  have 
fought  there  for  what  Dr  Robertfon 
did  not  intend  to  treat  of,  and  what 
Dr  Kobertlon  has  treated  of  M.  de 
Mably  mutt  have  entirely  overlooked. 
Eveiy  thing  condnns  this  idea. 

“  Wlien  one  has  fuTveyed  with  fome 
attention  the  works  of  M.  I’Abbcde 
MaWy,  we  fee,  that  in  the  whole  hl- 
ilory  of  mankind  he  has  been  ilruek 
with  only  one  objeft,  the  Conjhtn- 
tunj  of  Govirnnents.  In  every  na¬ 
tion,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  its 
conilitution  is  the  foie  fubje<fl  of  his 
rcfearch ;  there  is  not  an  author  of 
vhom  he  fptaks,  whom  he  does  not 
either  dcfpife  or  admire,  merely  ac¬ 
cording  to  what  they  fay  concerning 
conditutions :  according  to  him  there 
is  but  one  kind  of  genius,  and  it  is 
that  which  plans  and  rears  a  beatrti- 
ful  conilitution  ;  there  is  but  one 
kind  of  happinefs,  and  it  is  that  of 
living  and  dying  under  a  free  conili- 
tation. 

“  i  feel,  I  love,  and  I  venerate 
whatever  is  true  in  this  grand  idea  ; 
but  It  is  not  by  a  finglc  idea  only  that 
we  can  form  a  proper  judgment  of 
ages,  nations,  and  writers. 

“  M.  I’Abbe  de  Mably,  upon  open¬ 
ing  the  Introduflion  to  the  Hiiiory 
of  Charles  the  Fifth,  looked  imme¬ 
diately  (he  fays  it  himfelf)  for  the 
fide  which  Dr  Robertfon  was  to 
efpoufe  between  the  oppoTite  opinions 
of  himfelf  (M.  I’Abbe  de  Mably), 
of  Montefquieu,  of  I’Abbe  Dubos, 
and  of  the  Count  de  Boulainvilliers, 
upon  the  conilitutions  of  our  two  tiril 
races,  and  the  eilabiifhment  of  tiefs  in 
France.  Dr  Robertfon  embraces  no 
party,  and  cites  ail.  M.  I’Abbe  de 
Mably  from  thence  concludes,  that 
this  Introduflion  fays  nothing,  teach¬ 
es  nothing,  decides  nothing. 

“  But  he  muft  have  conlidered  this 
introdudlon  very  in  perfectly.  I'he 
objeA  of  Dr  Robertfon  was  not  to 
draw  the  piAurc  of  our  conllitutious, 


but  the  double  piflurc  of  feudal  bar-, 
barity  and  of  civilisation  through 
Europe :  to  fhow  by  what  chain  of 
caufes  all  the  nations  of  the  weft, 
fubdued  but  enlighi-.'ned  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  loll  by  degrees  their  laws,  their 
manners,  their  arts,  and  their  knowJ- 
ledge,  to  fink  into  that  profound 
niglit,  the  obfeurity  of  which  dally 
grew  more  and  more  gloomy,  till 
towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  cen¬ 
tury  :  how,  at  this  period,  a  chain  of 
circumftances,  almoil  everywhere  the 
fame,  communicating  a  contrary 
movement  upon  all  thefe  nations  at 
once,  made  them  feel  necefTities  and 
delires  which  they  could  not  fatisfy 
w’lthout  recovering  from  their  igno¬ 
rance  and  their  fla very ;  extended  their 
ideas  by  commerce,  and  even  by  war; 
made  the  arts  fucceflively  revive ;  fof- 
te.ned  the  manners,  formed  the  tallc, 
and  from  the  ruins  of  feudality  pro¬ 
duced  thofe  mixed  conilitutions  thofe 
republics,  thofe  monarcliies.whofc  in- 
llitutions  are  different,  and  their  fate 
nearly  the  fame,  and  which  all  at 
lead  embellilh  Europe.  In  this  double 
pifture,  where  we  fee  at  once  how  the 
light  of  reafon  can  be  extraguifhed 
among  nations,  and  how  It  can  re¬ 
gain  its  force  and  its  hiflre  ;  in  thif 
plan  fo  vail  and  fo  magnificent,  the 
nature  of  conflitutions  was  but  a  fub- 
ordinate  part  of  the  work  :  there  was 
no  need  to  fpcak  of  them,  except 
to  (how  how  their  different  forms 
had  contributed  to  retard  or  accele¬ 
rate  civilization.  Not  wifhing  to  dive 
into  the  particular  inllitutions  of  each 
people,  the  objedls  of  all  the  difputes, 
but  to  comprehend  at  once  wliat  was 
common  among  all  thefe  nations,  dlf- 
putable  faAs  were  naturally  excluded 
from  tlie  plan  of  Dr  Robertfon  :  his 
work  is  founded  and  relU  upon  faffs 
lefs  contefted,  becaufe  more  unlver- 
fal ;  he  has  gained  folidity  in  affu- 
ming  more  extent  and  grandeur  ;  in 
elevatiug  himfelf  to  this  general  pro- 
fpefl,  Dr  Robertfon  finds  himfelf,  fo 
to  fpeak,  above  all  difeuthons  and  all 

dil- 
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difputes.  If  M.  I’Abbc  dc  Mably 
bad  placed  himfelf  thus  in  the  true 
point  of  view  of  this  vaft  picture,  he, 
like  the  reft  of  the  world,  would  have 
perceived  and  admired  its  beanty :  he 
would  have  done  juftice  to  that  calm 
but  alluring  reafon,  which,  fearch- 
Ing  always  in  hlftory  for  truths  and 
never  for  emotions,  compenfates  for 
the  abfence  of  intcrelling  hillorical 
details  by  the  fplendour  of  philofo- 
phic  genius;  to  that  happy  glance, 
which,  in  a  chaos  of  fads  buried  in 
obfeurity  and  barbaxifm,  diftinguifties 
always  thofe  which  enlighten  moft ; 
to  that  profound  and  eafy  art  of  claf- 
ftng  them.  In  fuch  a  manner  that  the 
place  which  order  and  method  affign 
them,  appears  always  to  be  chofenby 
good  talle,  that  the  accumulated 
multiplicity  of  events  is  gradually  re¬ 
duced  to  a  fmall  number,  and  that 
in  fpite  of  repetitions  he  proceeds 
without  confulion  or  embarraffment, 
and  includes  in  one  volume  the  moft 


Inftruftive  hiftories  of  all  the  natlont 
of  Europe. 

“  'I  his  manner  is  not  that  qf  the 
ancients ;  but  if  any  thing  can  fnpply 
the  want  of  the  eloquence  of  Livy, 
it  is  this  philofophy. 

“  We  ought  not  to  find  fault  with 
the  author  of  one  work  for  not  ha  ¬ 
ving  compofed  another ;  but  to  con- 
fider  whether  he  has  executed  well 
that  which  he  intended  to  compofe. 

“  To  form  a  juft  judgment  of  wri¬ 
ters,  we  mull  lay  afide  the  habits 
of  our  own  mind,  and  aflume  theirs. 

“  We  do  not  fear  that  thefe  reflec¬ 
tions  will  offend  M.l’Abbe  de  Mably; 
we  would  erafe  them  Immediately,  did 
we  dread  this.  We  think  we  have 
already  fufficiently  teftified  our  e- 
fteem  for  a  writer  whofc  works  have 
often  ferved  as  our  guides  In  the 
ftudy  of  hlftory,  and  whofe  principles 
have  always  flattered  one  of  our 
deareft  fentiments.” 


A  Defence  or  Catches, 

In  Anf<\3:er  to  an  Attack  upon  that  Species  of  Mujic  hy  Air  fackfon  of  Exeter. 


ScritiiTiiisi  ncloeii 

N  17S3,  a  fmall  book  in  two  vo¬ 
lumes  was  publilhed,  under  the 
title  of  Thirty  Letters  on  various 
fuhjelts.  The  reviews  and  other 
monthly  publications  were  warm  in 
their  prailes  of  the  author;  and  the 
rewfpapevs  were  for  fome  time  filled 
with  txtrafts  fiom  this  perfoimance. 
Two  of  thefe  letters  in  particular 
attratlcd  my  attention  :  the  one  on 
inuficaleTpreflion ;  iheother,  a  violent 
attack  on  catches  and  catch  lingers. 

I  mull  confeis  I  could  hardly  allow 
rnyfelfto  fuppofe  they  could  proceed 
from  the  pen  of  the  gentleman  to 
whom  they  were  generally  attributed, 
whofe  abilities  have  defcrvtdly  pla¬ 
ced  him  high  in  the  mufical  world, 
and  whofe  compolltionswlll  continue 
to  be  admired,  fo  long  as  a  tafte  for 
niullc  ftiall  prevail  in  this  country. 


doflique.  Hor. 

But  a  fecond  edition  of  this  work  has 
lately  been  publilhed,  which  puts  the 
matter  beyond  doubt,  Mr  Jackfon  of 
Exeter  having  prefixed  his  name  as 
the  author. 

Little  accuftomed  to  exprefs  my 
fentiments  in  writing,  1  have  long 
been  in  hopes  that  fome  perfon  more 
able  than  myfelf  would  have  under¬ 
taken  the  defence  of  a  fpecics  of  mu- 
fic,  which  for  two  centuries  has  been 
defervedly  a  favourite  with  the  Eng- 
lilh  nation.  To  them  indeed  it  may 
properly  be  faid  to  owe  its  invention. 
But  as  nothing  of  that  kind  has  ap¬ 
peared,  or  at  leaft  has  come  to  my 
hand,  permit  me  to  fay  a  few  words 
to  Mr  Jackfon  on  the  fubjeA  of 
catches  and  catch-finging.  I  ihatt 
probably  take  another  opportunity  of 
addrelTing  him  on  the  fubjed  of  mu- 
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fical  exprcflion,  illuftrating  my  opi¬ 
nion  willi  refpcft  to  it  by  examples 
from  his  own  works. 

I  fliall  not  at  prefent  fay  much  of 
the  recapitulation  of  the  ftate  of  inu- 
iic  prior  to  the  introduilion  of  catches 
given  by  Mr  Jackfon.  1  would  only 
obferve  in  general,  that  although  iii- 
flrumental  mufic  was  not  at  that  time 
in  any  great  degree  of  perfeAioii,  yet 
fome  motets,  madrigals,  and  other 
pieces  of  vocal  muhe,  have  been  hand¬ 
ed  down  to  us,  even  earlier  than  the 
time  of  Orlando  Gibbons,  which 
would  not  difgrace  any  c«>inpofer  in 
thefe  more  enlightened  times. 

By  whom  the  catch  was  invented, 
is  uncertain  Sir  John  Hawkins,  to 
whofe  labours  every  lover  of  muiic 
muft  confider  himfelf  much  indebted, 
has  given  us  the  oldell  which  has  been 
dilcovered,  and  places  it  as  high  as 
the  middle  of  tire  1 5  th  century ;  V ol.  1 1. 
B.  I.  c.  8.  But  its  antiquity  Is  of 
little  confequcnce  to  our  prelent  pur- 
pofe  ;  and  indeed,  I  fuppofe  the  fpe- 
cimen  alluded  to,  would  not  be  con- 
fidered  by  Mr  Jackfon  as  falling  un¬ 
der  his  definition, 

'I'o  what  herald  Mr  Jackfon  has 
been  obliged  for  his  elegant  blazon, 

1  know  nut.  His  definition,  1  pre¬ 
fume,  is  his  own  ;  and  In  what  1  ihall 
fay  on  this  fubjedt,  I  (hall  confine 
myfelf  entirely  to  fuch  pieces  of  mu¬ 
fic  as  really  fall  under  it,  without 
taking  notice  of  the  numerous  com- 
pofitions  which  have  appeared  under 
the  denomination  of  catches  or  rounds. 

He  defines  a  catch  to  be  “  a  piece 
for  three  or  more  voices,  one  of  which 
leads,  ar.d  the  others  follow  in  the 
Came  notes.  It  mull  be  fo  contrived, 
that  rells  (which  are  made  for  that 
purpol'c)  in  the  mufic  of  one  line,  be 
filled  up  with  a  word  or  two  from 
another  line  ;  thefe  form  a  crofs  pur- 
pofe,  or  catch,  from  whence  the 
name.”  From  whofe  authority  tlie 
opinion  delivered  in  the  next  fentence 
is  given,  1  am  much  at  a  lofs  to  find 
out.  «  .This  piect  of  wit  U  not 
Vol.  I.  N“  I. 
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judged  perfedl,  if  the  refult  is  not  the 
rankeil  indecency.”  That  this  is  not 
the  general  opinion,  I  think  myfelf 
well  warranted  in  faying,  from  the 
number  of  catches  I  am  able  to  point 
out  on  other  topics ;  which  1  think 
even  Mr  Jackfon  might  “  hear  with¬ 
out.  dlfgull.”  If  he  will  give  hitnfilf 
the  trouble  of  looking  into  the  dif¬ 
ferent  coileClions  of  catches  that  have 
been  publiihed,  he  will  probably  be 
lurprifed  to  find,  that  the  number  of 
real  catches  on  indecent  fubjecls, 
bears  a  much  fmaller  proportion  to 
thofe  on  other  fubjefts  than  he  feems 
inclined  to  believe;  and  if  this  fpe- 
cies  bf  mufic  can  be  applied  to  other 
topics,  why  Ihould  he  thus  prefume 
that  its  foie  merit  confills  in  produ¬ 
cing  for  its  refult  the  “  rankeil  in¬ 
decency.” 

So  much  for  the  fubietl.  Their 
mufical  merit  is  next  to  be  examined; 
which  mull  eonfill  in  their  “  harmony 
or  melody,  or  their  cffedl  in  perfor* 
mance.” 

'i'his  unfortunate  fpecies  of  com- 
pofif  Ion  is  !*  ill  further  to  be  degraded. 

“  The  harmony  of  a  catch  is  nothing 
more  than  the  common  refult  of  fill.* 
ing  up  a  chord.”  And  as  if  even 
this  wr.s  not  fufficiently  humbling,  he 
fays  there  is  not  contrivance  enough 
to  make  It  ellecmcd  a  piece  of  inge¬ 
nuity  ”  Unhappy  Parcel !  what  a 
monfter  have  thy  labours  brought  to 
perfeftion  ? 

Were  1  not  well  ac  quainted  with 
Mr  Jachfon’s  works.  I  (hould  even 
begin  to  doubt  his  knowledge  of  what 
harmony  means.  *•  H irmc’.  'te^  felon 
Ics  moder.ies,  ell  tine  fucceflion  d’ac- 
cords felon  les  loix  de  la  modulation:” 
Roufleau,  v.  Haryrt'jnie.  Pc'haps,  in 
fome  of  the  few’  catches  he  hashxiked 
into,  for  fare  I  am  hi.s  knowledge  ot 
them  mud  be  very  confined,  the  har¬ 
mony  has  not  been  kt  toured  ;  or 
there  may  have  even  been  dcfc6ls  or 
deviations  from  the  co.mmon  riles, 
which  arc  fometimes  tolerated  In  this 
lpccie$  of  mullc.  J)ut  iiUl  1  am  well 
Q  wr.r- 
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warranted  in  faying,  that  the  modu¬ 
lation  of  many  of  them  is  beautiful ; 
and  their  contrivance  no  mean  fpeci- 
men  of  mufical  abilities.  As  to  their 
being  fuppofed  to  be  canons,  his  own 
definition,  had  it  been  neceffary, 
would  have  prevented  me  from  ma¬ 
king  the  obfervation :  but  he  fe^ms 
to  have  introduced  it  here  for  another 
pur^fe  ;  for  an  attack  upon  one  of 
the  fineft  canons  that  has  ever  ap¬ 
peared,  and  in  which  he  lays  “  tliere 
are  palfages  not  to  be  endured.” 
Were  I  to  analyfe  this  canon,  I  (hould 
find  it  no  difficult  matter  to  defend 
it.  But  it  is  flipported  by  more 
powerful  arguments  than  any  I  could 
ufe,  the  univerfal  approbation  of  mu- 
ficians  for  nearly  two  centuries.  Even 
Italy  has  difputed  the  honour  of  gi¬ 
ving  birth  to  this  production  ;  and 
Falcftrina  has  contended  with  Bird 
for  the  merit  of  this  compofition. 
Perhaps  I  am  partial,  and  a  Nun 
nobis”  publilhed  in  Warren’s  i  It  Col¬ 
lection  in  1763  ought  to  be  prefer¬ 
red.  I  undoubtedly  am  not  infallible; 
but  I  do  not  believe  the  old  one 
would  lofe  any  thing  by  the  compa* 
rifon. 

Having  fettled  the  point  that  there 
is  no  harmony  in  a  catch,  the  melody 
of  it  is  cafily  dilpatched — “  It  is  for 
the  moll  part,  the  unimproved  vulgar 
drawl  of  the  times  of  ignorance.” 
From  which  of  all  the  catches  that 
have  ever  been  compofed  this  opinion 
has  been  formed,  I  am  much  at  a  lofs 
to  conceive.  Let  me  pv>int  out  a  few 
to  Mr  Jackfon,  in  cale  he  Ihould  not 
yet  be  acqualrtted  with  them,  and  let 
him  lay  if  the  melody  of  them  will 
not  be  deemed  excellent,  even  in  thefe 
times  of  knowledge.  Let  him  look 
atPurcel’s  “Sum  up  all  the  delights,” 
Dr  Aldrich’s  “Good  indeed,”  Cran¬ 
ford’s  “  This  ale  my  bonny  lad  ;” 
numbers  of  Hilton’s,  Nelham’s,  and 
the  older  compofcis  ;  and  to  come  to 
more  modern  times.  Felting’s  “  Since 
my  Phillis,”  Dr  Harrington’s  “  Give 
me  the  fweet  dcligbtfi’*  Mr  Bates’s 


“  Sir  you  are  a  comical  fellow,**  Mr 
Baildon’s  “  Mr  fpeaker,”  and  a  very 
great  variety  of  others,  which  to  me 
at  leall  convey  a  very  different  idea, 
than  that  of  “  the  vulgar  drawl  of  the 
times  of  ignorance.” 

From  fuch  fubjedts,  fuch  harmony 
and  fuch  melody  as  Mr  Jackfon  has 
deferibed,  one  need  not  be  furprifed 
to  find  a  molt  wretched  indeed: 
but  does  not  this  bad  effeft,  even  by 
his  own  acknowledgment,  proceed 
more  from  the  manner  of  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  which  he  gives  a  defeription, 
than  from  the  thing  itfclf  being  in- 
trinfically  bad.  I  am  not  to  learn 
that  voices  of  perfons  not  much  ac- 
cullomed  to  fing  arc  apt  to  fink,  un- 
lefs  fupported  by  inllrumcnts.  But 
I  am  as  little  to  learn,  that  perfons 
who  are  much  in  pradfice  can  fupport 
their  voices  without  fuch  aid,  in  fuch 
a  manner  that  even  the  nice  car  of  Mr 
Jackfon  would  be  infenfible  of  the 
difference.  I  am  therefore  led  to 
conclude,  from  the  whole  of  the  de¬ 
feription  he  has  given  of  the  manner 
of  performance,  which  he  fubliitutes 
for  what  he  before  called  the  effefl  in 
performance,  that  he  h^  only  heard 
bad  catches  ill  fung. 

lire  names  of  Corelli,  Geminiani, 
and  Handel,  cannot  be  mentioned 
with  too  great  refpedf.  To  them  the 
mufic  of  this  country,  both  vocal  and 
inftrumental,  is  indeed  highly  in¬ 
debted  But,  whilff  I  pay  them  the 
tribute  of  praife  to  which  their  me¬ 
rit  fo  well  intitles  them,  let  me  not 
pafs  over  in  filcnce  thofe  “  choirmcn 
who  now  and  then  kept  up  the  fpirit 
of  their  forefathers.”  Let  me  thank 
them  for  tranfmitting  to  the  age  in 
which  I  live,  fo  many  admirable  vo¬ 
cal  performances.  Let  me  thank 
them  for  conveying  feme  of  that  fpi¬ 
rit,  barbarous  as  Mr  Jackfon  cfleems 
it,  to  our  days  ;  and  for  having  af¬ 
forded  fo  many  hours  of  innocent 
amufement  to  numbers  whofe  fitua- 
tion  in  life  might  have  prevented  them 
from  enjoying  “  the  more  elegant, 
though 
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though  lefs  folid,  comporitions’'of  the 
prefent  times. 

It  was  natural  to  expeA,  that  after 
fo  violent  an  attack  upon  catches,  the 
catch-club  in  London  who  encourage 
that  fpecies  of  compohtion,  Ihould  not 
pafs  without  ccnfurc.  If  what  1  have 
already  faid  on  this  fubjeA  has  car¬ 
ried  convi^ion  along  with  it,  little 
further  need  be  (aid  in  their  defence. 
But  let  me';  remind  Mr  Jackfon,  that 
it  is  not  for  the  compofition  of  catches 
alone  their  premiums  are  given.  There 
are  alfo  premiums  given  by  them  for 
glees,  to  which  we  probably  owe  fome 
of  the  finell  compofitions  in  the  Eng- 
lifli  language.  I  much  fufpeA,  how¬ 
ever,  this  Society  is  fome  how  or  other 
no  favourite  with  Mr  Jackfon,  frnce 
he  has  allowed  them  no  merit  what¬ 
ever  in  patronifing  the  performance 
of  vocal  mufic  in  parts.  In  their  col¬ 
lections  many  beautiful  pieces  of  that 
kind  are  to  be  found,  which  I  am 
perfuaded  would  never  have  feen  the 
light  without  that  encouragement. 

If  Mr  Jackfon  allows  no  merit  to 
real  catches,  will  he  allow  none  to 
the  numerous  compofitions  which  have 
arifen  from  them ;  and  which  only 
refemble  them  in  being  fung  in  the 
fame  manner,  by  one  perfon  leading 
and  the  others  following  ?  And  dues 


he  equally  condemn  all  vocal  perfor¬ 
mances  in  parts,  which  are  not  fup- 
ported  by  inllruments  ?  His  deferip- 
tion  of  the  manner  of  performance  of 
catches,  would  lead  one  to  qpnclude 
that  he  does.  If  it  is  fo,  I  am  forry 
for  him  :  he  would  thus  at  one  ftroke 
put  an  end  to  all  focial  harmony, 
and  deftroy  a  fourcc  of  innocent  a- 
mufement  and  cheerful  mirth,  which 
the  bed  mufical  compofitions  in  the 
world,  requiring  all  the  apparatus  of 
indrumental  accompaniment,  could 
never  repair. 

But  1  cannot  allowmyfelf  to  think, 
that  even  his  wifh  to  be  particular, 
would  carry  him  fo  far  in  oppofition 
to  the  univerfal  opinion  of  mankind. 
I  am  as  little  a  friend  to  indecency 
as  he  can  be,  and  perhaps  poflefs  as 
much  delicacy  ;  but  1  proofs  1  am 
not  yet  fo  refined  as  not  to  be  able 
to  bear  the  “  barbarifm”  of  a  good 
catch  well  fung.  And  even  if  I  were 
lefs  difpofed  than  I  am  to  be  pleafed 
with  real  catches,  1  think  I  could  be 
reconciled  to  them  for  having  given 
birth  to  fo  many  vocal  compofitions, 
which,  were  they  dignified  with  any 
other  title,  would  be  allowed  even  by 
Mr  Jackfon  to  be  very  complete  fpe- 
cimens  both  of  melody  and  harmony. 

L. 


ExtraH  from  a  Biographical  Sietch  t 
Author  of  a  Rkapfody 

This  entertaining  rhapfodift  ap- 
prifes  liis  readers,  that  K^s  me¬ 
moir  is  only  a  ileetch  of  life,  manner, 
and  writing — 

“  In  crery  work  regard  the  writer's  end  ; 

“  I'ur  none  can  conipafs  more  ihan  ihry  m- 
“  tend  ” 

It  looks  forwards  and  backwards  al- 
moil  at  the  fame  time.  Like  the 
nightingale  in  Strada,  “  It  hits  im- 
perfeft  accents  here  and  there.” 

When  Charles  the  Second  was  In¬ 
formed  of  the  death  of  Cowley,  he 
pronounced,  •<  that  he  had  not  left 


/■  Dr  Samuel  fohnfon^  hy  7*.  Tyerty 
on  the  Life  of  Pope. 

a  better  man  behind  him  in  England.” 
It  may  be  affirmed  with  truth,  that 
this  was  the  cafe  when  Dr  Johnfon 
breathed  his  lall.  Thofe  who  obfer- 
ved  his  declining  ilate  of  health  du¬ 
ring  the  laft  winter,  and  heard  his 
complaints,  of  painful  days  and  (leep- 
lefs  nights,  for  which  he  took  larg^ 
quantities  of  opium,  had  no  rcafon  to 
expcA  that  he  could  furvive  another 
feafon  of  froft  and  fnow.  His  con- 
ftitution  was  totally  broken ;  and  no 
art  of  the  phyfician  or  furgeon  could 
protraft  his  exigence  beyond  the 
nth 
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1  ^th  of  December.  He  was  all  his 
life  preparing  himfelf  for  death  :  but 
p.trticu  arly  in  the  lad  ilage  of  his 
afthma  and  dropfy.  “  Take  care 
of  you*  foul — dont’t  live  fuch  a  life 
as  I  have  done — don’t  let  your  buli- 
nefs  or  diflipation  make  you  negleft 
your  labbath” — were  now  his  con- 
ilant  inculcations.  For  his  laft  week, 
he  undoubtedly  abandoned  every  hope 
of  his  recovery  or  duration,  and  com¬ 
mitted  his  foul  to  God.  Whether 
lie  felt  the  indant  (Iroke  of  death, 
and  met  the  king  of  terrors  face  to 
•face,  cannot  be  known  :  For  “death 
•and  the  fun  cannot  be  look*  d  ’.ipon,” 
fays  Rochefoiicault.  But  the  writer 
cf  this  has  reafon  to  imagine,  that 
when  he  thought  he  had  made  his 
peace  with  his  Maker,  he  had  no¬ 
thing  to  fear. 

Of  the  hundred  fnblunaiy  things 
beftowed  on  mortals,  health  is  ninety- 
nine.  He  was  born  with  a  Icrojihu- 
lous  habit ;  frn  which  he  was  touch¬ 
ed,  as  he  acknowledged,  by  good 
Queen  Anne,  whofe  piece  of  gold  he 
carefully  preferred.  But  even  a  Stuart 
could  not  expel  that  enemy  to  his 
frame.  Though  he  fecme-.l  to  be 
athletic  as  Milo  himfelf,  and.  in  his 
younger  days  pciformed  fev,  ul  feats 
of  aftivity,  he  was  to  the  !all  a  lOH- 
vul/ionary.  He  has  oticn  dept  afule, 
to  let  nature  dii  what  flic  would  with 
him.  His  gefltircs,  wliieh  were  a 
degree  of  St  Vitus’s  dance,  in  the 
ftftct,  attracted  the  notice  of  many  ; 
the  ftarc  of  the  vulgar,  but  the  com 
paiTion  of  the  better  fort. 

If  this  memoir-writer  poflefTed  the 
pen  of  a  Plutarch,  and  the  fubjedt  is 
worthy  of  that  great  biographer,  he 
would  begin  his  account  from  his 
youth,  and  continue  it  to  the  lull  pe¬ 
riod  of  his  life,  in  the  due  order  of 
an  hiftoriaii.-  What  he  knows  and 
can  recolleft  he  will  perform.  His 
father  (called  “gentleman”  in  the 
parilh-regiller),  he  fays  himfelf,  and 
it  is  alfo  within  memory,  was  an  old 
bookfellcr  at  Lichfield,  and  a  whig 


ir  principle.  The  father  of  Socrates 
was  not  of  higher  extraA.ian,  nor  of 
a  more  honourable  profeflion.  Our 
author  was  born  in  that  city ;  and 
the  hoiife  of  liis  birtli  was  a  few 
months  ago  vifited  by  a  learned  ac¬ 
quaintance;  the  information  of  which 
was  grateful  to  the  Doftor.  It  may 
probably  be  engraved  for  fome  month¬ 
ly  repolitory.  The  print  and  the  o- 
riginal  dwelling  may  become  as  emi¬ 
nent  as  the  manfion  of  Shakefpearc 
at  Stratford,  or  of  Erafmiis  at  Rot¬ 
terdam.  He  certainly  mull  have  had 
a  good  fchool  cd  icatioii.  He  was 
entered  of  Pembroke  College,  Ox¬ 
ford,  0^.31.  1728,  and  continued 
there  for  fevcral  terms.  By  whofc 
bounty  he  was  fupported,  may  be 
known  to  inquiry.  While  he  wAs 
there,  he  was  negligent  of  the  col¬ 
lege  Tides  and  hours  and  abfented 
himfelf  from  fome  of  the  Icftures ; 
for  which,  when  he  was  reprimand¬ 
ed  and  interrogated,  he  replied  with 
great  nidenefs  and  contempt  of  the 
le^luier.  Indeed  he  difplayed  an 
overbearing  difpolition  that  would  not 
brook  controul ;  and  (bowed,  that, 
like  e.rfar,  he  was  fitter  to  command 
than  to  obey.  This  diiSlatorial  fpi- 
rit  was  the  leading  feature  in  his  de¬ 
portment  to  his  contemporaries.  His 
college  themes  and  declamations  are 
ftill  remembered  ;  and  his  elegant 
traiiflation  of  Pope’s  Mefliah  into 
Latin  verfe  found  its  way  into  a  vo¬ 
lume  of  poems  puhlifticd  by  one  Huf- 
b.mds.  In  1735,  after  having  been 
fome  time  an  uflicr  to  Anthony 
Blackwall,  his  friends  aflUlcd  him  to 
fet  lip  an  academy  near  Lichfield. 
Here  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with 
the  late  Bifhop  Green,  then  an  u- 
flier  at  Lichfield,  and  with  Mr  Haw¬ 
kins  Browne.  As  the  fchool  pvo- 
bahly  did  not  anfwer  his  expeflatioii 
(for  who  docs  not  grow  tired  of 
teaching  others,  efpcclally  If  he  wants 
to  teach  himfelf?)  he  refolved  to  come 
up  to  London,  where  evciy  thing  is 
to  be  had  for  wit  and  for  money 
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(Rama  omnia  vtnalia)^  and  to  feck 
his  fortune.  He  vras  accompanied 
by  his  pupil  Mr  Garrick ;  and  tra* 
veiled  on  horfcback  to  the  metropo¬ 
lis  in  March  1737* 

The  time  and  bulinefs  of  this  jour¬ 
ney  are  before  the  public  in  feme  let¬ 
ters  from  MrWalmfley,  who  recom¬ 
mends  Johnfon  as  a  writer  of  trage¬ 
dy;  as  a  tranllator  from  the  French 
language ;  and  as  a  good  fcholar. 
He  brought  with  him  his  tragedy  of 
Irene ;  which  afterwards  took  its 
chance  on  Drury-Lane  theatre.  Luc¬ 
kily  he  did  not  throw  it  into  the  hre 
by  defign  or  otherwlfe,  as  Parfon 
Adams  did  his  aEfchylus  by  millake. 
He  offered  himfelf  for  the  fervice  of 
the  bookfellers  ;  **  for  he  was  bom 
for  nothing  but  to  write,”—- 
And  from  the  }ed  ohfcene  reclaim  onr 
youth, 

And  fee  uur  palTions  on  the  Gde  of  truth.” 
The  hurry  of  this  pen  prevents  the 
rccolle^ion  of  his  firll  performances. 
But  he  ufed  to  call  Dodflcy  his  pa¬ 
tron,  becaufe  he  made  him,  if  not 
firft,  yet  bed  known,  by  printing  and 
publifhing,  upon  his  own  judgment, 
his  Satire  called  “  London,”  which 
was  an  imtiation  of  one  of  Juvenal, 
whole  gravity  and  feverity  of  expref- 
lion  he  pofTcfled.  He  there  Snd  then 
difeovered  how  able  he  was  “  to  catch 
the  manners  living  as  they  rife.”  The 
poem  had  a  great  fale,  was  applaud¬ 
ed  by  the  public,  and  praifed  by 
Mr  Pope :  who,  not  being  able  to 
difeover  the  author,  faid  “  He  will 
foon  he  deterre"  In  1738  he  luckily 
fell  into  the  hands  of  his  other  early 
patron  Cave  *.  His  fpeeches  for  the 
Senate  of  Lilliput  were  begun  in 
1740,  and  continued  for  feveral  fef- 
fions.  They  pafTed  for  original  with 
many  till  very  lately.  But  Johnfon, 
who  detefted  all  Injurious  impofitlon, 
took  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  innocent  deception.  He 
gave  SmoUct  notice  of  their  unorigi¬ 
nality  while  he  was  going  over  his 
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hiftoTical  ground,  and  to  be  upon  his 
guard  in  quoting  from  the  Lilliput 
Debates.  It  is  within  rccolUdlon, 
that  an  animated  fpecch  he  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Pitt,  in  anfwcr  to  the 
parliamentary  veteran  Horace  Wal¬ 
pole,  was  much  talked  of,  and  con- 
lidcred  as  genuine.  Members  of  par¬ 
liament  acknowledge,  that  they  rec¬ 
kon  themfelves  much  obliged  for  the 
printed  accounts  of  debates  of  both 
Houfes,  becaufe  they  arc  made  to 
fpeak  better  than  they  do  in  the  fc- 
natc.  Within  thefc  few  years,  a 
gentlemar  .11  a  high  employment  un¬ 
der  government  was  at  breakfall  in 
Gray’s-Inn,  where  Johnfon  was  pre- 
fent,  and  was  commending  the  ex¬ 
cellent  prefervation  of  the  fpetcheS 
of  both  Houfes  in  the  Lilliput  De¬ 
bates.  He  declared,  he  knew  how 
to  appropriate  every  fpeech  without 
a  iignature ;  for  that  every  perfou 
fpoke  in  charaCler,  and  was  as  cer¬ 
tainly  and  as  ealily  known  as  a  fpeak- 
er  in  Homer  or  Shakefpeare.  “  Very 
likely.  Sir,’*  faid  Johnfon,  afhamed 
of  having  deceived  him;  “  but  I 
wrote  them  in  the  garret  where  I 
then  lived.”  His  predecelTor  in  this 
oratorial  fabrication  was  Guthrie ; 
his  fucceflbr  in  the  Magazine  was 
Hawkcfwurth.  It  is  faid,  that  to 
prove  himfeif  equal  to  this  employ¬ 
ment  (but  there  is  not  leifure  for  the 
adjuitment  of  chronology)  in  the 
judgment  of  Cave,  he  undertook  the 
life  of  Savage,  which  he  alTerted  ( not 
incredible  of  him),  and  valued  him¬ 
felf  upon  it,  that  he  wrote  in  lix  and 
thirty  hours.  In  one  night  he  alfo 
compofed,  after  Anilhing  an  evening 
in  Holborn,  his  Hermit  of  Tenerift. 
He  fat  up  a  whole  night  to  compofc 
the  preface  to  the  Preceptor. 

His  eye-fight  was  not  good  ;  but 
he  never  wore  fpcftacles,  not  on  ac¬ 
count  of  fuch  a  ridiculous  vow  as 
Swift  made  not  to  ufe  them,  but  be¬ 
caufe  he  was  aifured  they  would  be  of 
DO  fcrvice  to  him.  He  once  decla- 

red) 
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red,  that  he  “  never  faw  the  human 
face  divine.”  He  faw  better  with 
one  eye  than  the  other ;  which  how¬ 
ever  was  not  like  that  of  Camoens 
the  Portuguefc  poet,  as  cxprelTed 
on  his  medal.  Latterly  perhaps  he 
meant  to  fave  his  eyes,  and  did  not 
read  fo  much  as  he  otherwife  would. 
He  preferred  converfation  to  books ; 
but  when  driven  to  the  refuge  of 
reading  by  being  left  alone,  he  then 
attached  himfelf  to  that  amufement. 

Till  this  year,”  faid  he  to  an  inti¬ 
mate,  “  I  have  dc  derably  well 
without  deep,  for  I  — been  able 
to  read  like  Hercules.”  By  his  in¬ 
numerable  quotations  you  would  fup- 
pofe,  with  a  great  perfonage,  that  hc 
mult  have  read  more  books  than  any 
man  in  England,  and  have  been  a 
mere  boo-kworm :  but  he  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  fuppolition  was  a  miltake 
in  his  favour.  He  owned  he  had 
hardly  every  read  a  book  through. 
The  pofthumous  voluirres  of  Mr  Har¬ 
ris  Salifbury  (which  treated  of 
fubje^s  that  were  congenial  with  his 
own  profcffional  ftudies)  had  attrac¬ 
tions  that  engaged  him  to  the  end. 
He  did  not  always  give  bis  opinion 
unconditionally  of  the  pieces  he  had 
even  perufed  and  was  competent  to 
decide  upon.  He  did  not  choofe  to 
have  his  fentiments  generally  known; 
for  there  was  a  great  cagernefa,  efpe- 
cially  in  thofe  who  had  not  the  pole- 
ftar  of  judgment  to  direA  them,  to  be 
taught  what  to  think  or  to  fay  on  li¬ 
terary  performances.  “  What  does 
Johnion  fay  of  fuch  a  book  ?”  was 
the  queftion  of  every  day.  Befides, 
he  did  not  want  to  increafe  the  num¬ 
ber  of  his  enemies,  which  his  deci- 
fions  and  criticifms  had  created  him. 
Shall  this  pen  &nd  a  place  in  the  pre- 
fent  page  to  mention,  that  a  Ihame- 
lefs  Ariltophanes  had  an  intention  of 
taking  him  off  upon  the  flage,  as  the 
Rehearfal  does  the  great  Dryden  ? 
When  it  came  to  the  notice  of  our 
exafperated  man  of  learning,  he  con¬ 
veyed  fuch  threats  of  vengeance  and 


perfonal  punilhment  to  the  mimic, 
that  he  was  glad  to  proceed  no  far¬ 
ther.  In  the  year  1 738  he  wrote  the 
Life  of  Father  Paul,  and  publilhed 
propofals  for  a  trandation  of  his  Hi- 
ftory  of  the  Council  of  Trent  by  fub- 
feription:  but  it  did  not  go  on.  Mr 
Urban  even  yet  hopes  to  recover  fome 
(heets  of  this  tranflation  that  were  in 
a  box  under  St  John's  Gate  ;  more 
certainly  once  placed  there,  than 
Rowley’s  Poems  were  in  the  cheft  in 
a  tower  of  the  church  of  Briilol. 

Night  was  his  time  for  compofi- 
tion.  Indeed  he  literally  turned  night 
into  day,  noifies  vigilabat  ad  ipfum  ma¬ 
ne  ,*  but  not  like  Tigellius  in  Horace. 
Perhaps  he  never  was  a  good  deeper, 
and  (while  all  the  reft  of  the  world 
was  in  bed  )  he  chofe  his  lamp,  in  the 
words  of  Milton, 

ill  niidiiieht  hour. 

Was  feen  in  («ime  high  lonely  lover. 

He  wrote  to  live,  and  luckily  for 
mankind  lived  a  great  many  years  to 
write.  All  his  pieces  arc  promifed 
for  a  new  edition  of  his  works  under 
the  infpeftion  of  Sir  John  Hawkin* 
one  of  his  execiitors,  who  has  under¬ 
taken  to  be  his  biographer.  John- 
fon’s  high  tory  principles  in  church 
and  ftate  were  well  known.  But 
neither  his  Piophecy  of  the  Hanover 
Horfe,  lately  malicioudy  reprinted, 
nor  his  political  principles  or  conver- 
fations,  got  him  into  any  perfonal 
difficulties,  nor  prevented  the  offer 
of  a  pendon,  nor  his  acceptance. 

He  was  employed  by  Ofborne  to 
make  a  catalogue  of  the  Harleian 
Library.  Perhaps,  like  thofe  who 
flay  too  long  on  an  errand,  he  did 
not  make  the  expedition  his  cmploy- 
•r  expefted,  from  whom  he  might 
deferve  a  gentle  reprimand.  The  fact 
was,  when  he  opened  a  bnolc  he  li¬ 
ked,  he  could  not  refrain  from  read  • 
ing  it.  The  bookfeller  upbraided 
him  in  a  grofs  manner,  and,  as  tra¬ 
dition  goes,  gave  him  the  lie  direft, 
though  our  catalogue-maker  offered 
at  an  excufe.  Johofon  turned  the 
volam'e 


volnme  into  a  weapon,  and  knocked 
him  down  ;  and  told  him  “  not  to  be 
in  a  hurry  to  rife,  for  when  he  did, 
he  propofed  kicking  him  down 
ftairs.”  Perhaps  the  lie  direct  may 
be  punifhcd  ad  moJum  recipientis,  as 
the  law  gives  no  iatlsfa^tion.  His 
account  of  the  colle^ion,  and  the 
tracts  that  are  printed  in  quarto  vo> 
lumes,  were  well  received  by  the  pu¬ 
blic.  Of  his  folio  labours  in  his  £iig- 
liih  Dictionary  a  word  mult  be  fald; 
but  there  Is  not  room  for  much.  The 
delineation  of  his  plan,  which  was 
clteenied  a  beautiful  compoiition,  was 
infcribed  to  Lord  Cheltertield,  no 
doubt  with  permilCon,  whilll  he  was 
fecretaiy  of  date.  It  was  at  this 
time,  he  faid,  he  aimed  at  elegance 
of  writing,  and  fet  for  his  emulation 
the  Preface  of  Chambers  to  his  Cy¬ 
clopedia.  Johnfon  undoubtedly  ex¬ 
pected  beneficial  patronage.  It  Ihould 
feem  that  he  was  in  the  acquaintance 
of  his  Lordlhip,  and  that  he  had  di¬ 
ned  at  his  table,  by  an  allulion  to 
him  In  a  letter  to  his  fon,  printed  by 
Mrs  Stanhope,  and  which  he  himfelf 
would  have  been  afraid  to  puhlilb. 
Wliild  he  was  ineffcdtually  hallooing 
the  Graces  in  the  ear  of  his  fon,  he 
fet  before  him  the  flovenly  behaviour 
of  our  author  at  his  table,  whom  he 
acknowledges  as  a  great  genius,  but 
points  him  out  as  a  rock  to  avoid, 
and  conliders  him  only  as  a  rcfpec- 
table  Hottentot.”  When  the  book 
came  out,  Johnfon  took  his  revenge, 
by  faying  of  it,  “  that  the  inllruc- 
tions  to  his  fon  inculcated  the  man¬ 
ners  of  a  dancing-mader,  and  the  mo¬ 
rals  of  a  proditute.” 

It  dues  not  appear  that  Lord  Che- 
fterfield  Ihowcd  any  fubdantial  proofs 
of  approbation  to  our  Philologcr,  for 
that  was  the  profeflional  title  he  chofe. 
A  fmall  prefent  he  would  have  dif- 
dained.  Johnfon  was  not  of  a  tem¬ 
per  to  put  up  with  the  affront  of  dif- 
appolntinent.  He  revenged  himfelf  in 
a  letter  te^hls  Lordlhip,  written,  with 
grtat  acriiBOoj,  and  fenouttoing  all 


acceptance  of  favour.  It  was  hand¬ 
ed  about,  and  probably  will  be  pub- 
lilhed,  for  Utera  feripta  Vianet.  He 
ufed  to  fay,  be  was  midaken  in 
his  choice  of  a  patron  ;  fur  he  had 
limply  been  endeavouring  to  gild  a 
rotten  pod.” 

LordChelteriield  indeed  commends 
and  recommends  Mr  Juhnfon'*  Dic¬ 
tionary  in  two  or  three  numbcts  of 
the  World.  “  Not  words  alone  pica- 
fed  him”  “When  I  had  under¬ 
gone,”  fays  the  compiler,  “  a  long 
and  fatiguing  voyage,  aud  waa  julb 
getting  into  port,  this  Lord  fent  out 
a  fmall  cock-boat  to  pilot  me  in.’* 
The  agreemc'fit  for  this  great  work 
was  for  1500 1  His  penlion  from 
the  King,  which  is  to  be  conlidercd 
as  a  reward  for  his  pioneering  fer- 
vices  Jn  the  Englilh  language,  and 
by  no  means  as  a  bribe,  gave  him 
cunfequence,  and  made  the  DI61io- 
nary  and  its  author  more  extenlivcly 
known.  It  is  a  royal  fatisfaidion  to 
have  made  the  life  of  a  leanied  maa 
mure  comfortable  to  him. 

“  Vliele  ate  imperi-l  woiks,  and  worthy 
“  tings.” 

Lord  Corkc,  who  would  have  bceii 
kinder  to  him  than  JStanliope  (if  he 
could),  as  foon  as  it  carnc  otit,  pre- 
fented  the  Didlionary  to  the  Acade» 
my  della  Crufea  at  Florence  in  1755. 
Even  for  the  abridgement  in  odfavo, 
which  puts  it  into  every  body’s  hands, 
he  was  paid  to  his  fatisfaftion  by  the 
liberality  of  his  hookfellcrs.  His  re¬ 
putation  is  as  great  for  compiling, 
digelling,  and  afeertaining  the  Eng- 
lilli  language,  as  if  he  haid  invented 
it.  Flis  Grammar  in  the  beginning 
of  the  work  was  the  bell  in  our  lan¬ 
guage,  in  the  opinion  of  Goldfmith. 
During  the  printing  of  his  Didlion- 
ary,  the  Ramblers  came  out  periodi¬ 
cally  ;  fur  he  could  do  morn  than  one 
thing  at  a  time.  He  declared  that 
he  wrote  them ’by  way  of  relief  from 
his  application  to  his  Di61ionary, 
and  for  the  reward.  He  has  told 
this  writer,  tliat  he  had  no  cxpefla-' 

tion 
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tion  they  would  have  met  with  fo  liging  and  obliged  of  all  within  his 


much  fuccefs,  and  been  fu  much  read 
and  admired.  What  was  amufement 
to  him,  is  inftruftion  to  others. 

The  Rambler  is  a  great  tall<  for 
one  perfuri  to  accomplrfh  fingle- 
liauded.  For  he  was  afiilled  only  in 
two  effays  by  Richardfon,  two  by 
Mrs  Carter,  and  one  by  Mifs  Talbot. 
His  idlers  had  more  hands.  Shen- 
flone,  his  fellow  collegian,  calls  his 
ftyle  a  learned  one.  'I’here  is  indeed 
too  much  Latin  in  his  Englifli.  He 
feems  to  l«ve  caught  the  infectious 
language  of  Sir  Thomas  -Brown, 
whofe  works  he  read,  in  order  to 
write  his  life.  Though  it  cannot  be 
faid,  as  Campbell  did  of  his  own  laft 
work,  that  there  is  not  a  hard  word 
in  it ;  yet  he  does  not  rattle  through 
hard  words,  and  llalk  through  poly- 
fydlables,  to  ufe  an  exprefiion  of  Ad- 
difon,  as  in  his  earlier  productions. 
Hisllyle,  as  he  fays  of  I’ope,  became 
fmoothed  by  the  feythe,  and  levelled 
by  the  roller.  It  pleafed  him  to  be 
told  by  Dr  Robertfon,  that  he  had 
read  his  Dictionary  twice  over.  If 
he  had  fome  enemies  beyond,  and 
even  on  this  fide  of  the  Tweed,  he 
had  more  friends.  Only  he  preferred 
England  to  Scotland.  As  it  is 
cowardly  to  infult  a  dead  lion,  it  is 
hoped,  that  as  death  extinguifhes 
envy,  it  alfo  does  ill  will ;  “  for 
“  Britiflt  vengeance  wars  not  with  the 
“  dead.” 

He  gave  himfelf  very  much  to 
companionable  friends  for  the  laft 
years  of  his  life  (for  he  was  delivered 
from  the  daily  labour  of  the  pen,  and 
he  wanted  relaxation),  and  they  were 
eager  for  the  advantage  and  reputa¬ 
tion  of  his  converfation.  Therefore 
he  frequently  left  his  own  home  (for 
his  huufchold  gods  were  not  nume¬ 
rous  or  fplendid  enough  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  his  great  acquaintance,  and 
vilited  them  both  In  town  and  coun¬ 
try.  This  was  particularly  the  cafe 
with  Mr  and  Mrs  Thrale  (ex  axj 
*/i/ce  omnei)f  who  were  the  moft  ob- 


intimacy,  and  to  whom  he  was  in¬ 
troduced  by  his  friend  Murphy.  Hia 
inclinations  here  were  confulted,  and 
his  will  was  a  law.  With  this  fa¬ 
mily  he  made  exciirfions  into  Wales 
and  to  Brighthelmftone.  Change  of 
air  and  of  place  were  grateful  to  him, 
for  he  loved  viciffitude.  But  lie 
could  not  long  endure  the  illiteracy 
and  rufticity  of  the  country;  for 
woods  and  groves,  and  hill  and  dale, 
were  not  his  feenes: 

“  Towei’d  cities  plcafe  u?  then. 

And  the  bufy  hum  of  men.” 

But  the  greateft  honour  of  his 
life,  was  from  a  vifit  that  he  received 
from  a  great  perfonage  in  the  library 
of  the  queen’s  palace— only  it  was 
not  from  a  king  of  his  own  making. 
Johufon  on  his  return  repeated  the 
converfation,  which  was  much  to  the 
honour  of  the  great  perfon,  and  was 
as  well  fupported  as  Lewis  XIV. 
could  have  continued  with  Voltaire. 
He  faid,  he  only  wanted  to  be  more 
known  to  be  more  loved.  They 
parted  much  pleafed  with  each  other. 
If  it  is  not  an  impertinent  ftrokc  of 
this  pen,  it  were  to  be  wiftied  that 
one  more  perfon  had  conveyed  an 
inquiry  about  him  during  his  laft  ill- 
nefs.  “  Every  body  has  left  their 
names,  or  wanted  to  know  how  1 

do,”  fays  he  ;  “  but,” - In  his 

younger  days  he  had  a  great  many 
enemies,  of  whom  he  was  not  afraid : 

“  Afk  you  what  provocation  I  liave  had? 

The  llroiig  antipathy  of  good  to  had.” 

Churchill,  the  puilTant  fatirlft, 
challenged  Johnfon  to  combat :  Sa¬ 
tire  the  weapon.  Johnfon  never 
took  up  the  gauntlet  or  replied  ;  for 
he  thought, it  unbecoming  him  to 
defend  himfelf  againft  an  author  who 
might  be  tefolved  to  have  the  laft 
word.  He  was  content  to  let  his 
enemies  feed  upon  him  as  long  as 
they  could. 

He  wrote  many  political  trads 
fince  his  penfion.  Perhaps  he- would 
not  have  written  at  all;  unWfs--un- 
peUed 
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^Iled  by  gratitude.  But  he  wrote  duced  to  himy  and  wanted  to  know 
his  genuine  thoughts,  and  imagined  every  thing  about  him,  confefTed,  .'hat 

1  •  r  ir  .  f  _  .1 _ I  -  -1-^.1  _ l.!^ _ 


himfclf  contending  on  the  right  fide. 
A  great  parliamentary  chara£ier 
feems  to  rcfolve  all  his  American  no- 


he  looked  upon  him  as  a  moft  mife< 
table  being.  'I'he  ir^oment  of  in¬ 
quiry  was  probably  about  the  time 


tiofls  into  the  vain  expedation  of  he  loll  his  wife,  and  fent  for  Hawkef* 
rocking  a  man  In  the  cradle  of  a  worth,  in  the  moll  earneft  manner* 


child.  Johnfon  recoiuited  the  num¬ 
ber  of  his  opponents  with  indifference. 


to  come  and  give  him  confolatiqn  and 
his  company. - •  And  Ikreen  me 


He  wrote  for  that  government  which  from  the  ills  of  life!”  is  the  conclu- 
had  been  generous  to  him.  He  wastoo  fioif  of  his  fombrous  poem  on  Novern^ 


proud  to  call  upon  Lord  Bute,  or  leave 
his  name  at  his  houfet  though  it  was 


Johnfon  thought  he  had  no  right 


told  it  would  be  agreeable  to  his  to  complain  of  his  lot  in  life*  or  of 
lordlhip  ;  for  he  faid  he  had  per-  having  been  difappointed.  The  world 


formed  the  greater  dif&culty,  he  had 
taken  the  penfion. 


had  not  ufed  him  ill :  it  had  not 
broke  its  word  with  him;  it  had  pro¬ 


The  laft  popular  work,  to  him  an  mifed  him  nothing:  he  afpired  to  no 


eafy  and  a  plealing  one,  was  the  wri¬ 
ting  the  lives  of  our  poets,  now  re¬ 
printed  in  four  odlavo  volumes.  He 
linilhed  this  hufinefs  fo  much  to  the 


elevation;  he  had  fallen  from  no 
height.  Lord  Gower  endeavoured 
to  obtain  for  him,  by  the  interell  of 
Swift,  the  mallerfhip  of  a  grammar- 


iatisfa^ion  of  the  bookfellers,  that  fchool  of  fmall  income,  for  which 
they  prefented  him  a  gratuity  of  fool.  Johnfon  was  not  qualified  by  the  Ha- 


having  paid  him  300I.  as  his  price. 
But  an  unwritten  fpace  mull  be 
found  for  what  Johnfon  did  refpefl- 


tutes  to  become  a  candidate.  Hifl 
lordlhip’s  letter,  publilhed  fome  years 
ago,  is  to  the  honour  of  the  fubjeftj 


ing  Shakfpeare.  For  the  writer  and  in  praife  of  his  abilities  and  integrity. 


Tcader  oblervc  a  diforder  of  time  in 
this  page.  He  took  fo  many  years 
to  publilh  his  edition,  that  his  lub- 
fetibers  grew  dlfpleafed  and  clamo¬ 
rous  for  their  books,  which  he  might 


and  in  commlferatlon  of  his  dlilreffed 
fituation.  Johnfon  wifhed,  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  to  fill  the  chair  of  a  profclTor 
at  Oxford,  then  become  vacant;  but 
he  never  applied  for  it.  He  was  of- 


have  prevented ;  for  he  was  able  to  fered  a  good  living  by  Mr  Langton, 
do  a  great  deal  in  a  little  time.  But  if  he  woulei  accept  it,  aud  take  or¬ 


al  lall  he  tried  to  awake  his  faculties; 
and,  like  the  lethargic  porter  of  the 
CailU  of  Indolence,  “  to  roufe  him- 
felf  as  much  as  roufe  hltr.ftlf  he  can.” 


ders ;  but  he  chol'e  not  to  put  off  his 
lay  habit.  He  would  have  made  an 
admirable  library-keeper ;  like  Ca- 
faubon.Magliabcchi,  or  Bentley.  But 


He  conftffcd,  that  the  publication  of  he  belonged  to  the  world  at  large, 
his  Shakfpeare  anfwercd  to  him  In  Talking  on  the  topic  of  what  his  in- 


every  refpeft.  He  had  a  very  large 
fubfcriptlon. 

Dr  Campbell,  then  alive  in  Queen- 


clinatiuns  or  faculties  might  have  led 
him  to  have  been,  had  he  been  bred 
to  the  ptofeflion  of  the  law,  he  ha» 


fqiiare,  who  had  a  volume  in  his  faid  he  Ihould  have  wilhed  for  the 
hand,  pronounced,  that  the  preface  office  of  Maftcr  of  the  Rolls.  He 


and  notes  were  worth  the  whole  fub- 
feription  money. 

Hawkefworth,  one  of  the  Johnfo- 
nian  fchool,  upon  being  aflted  whe- 


gavc  into  this  idea  in  table-talk, 
partly  ferious  and  partly  jocofc ;  for 
it  was  only  a  manner  he  had  of  dc- 
fcrlbing  himfelf  to  his  friends,  wlth- 


ther  Johnfon  was  an  happy  man,  by  out  vanity  of  his  parts  (for  he  waa 
a  gentleman  who  had  been  juil  intro-  above  being  vain),  or  envy  of  the 
V'oa,  1.  I.  *  C  honour- 
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honourable  Rations  engaged  by  other  ance.  Latin  was  as  natural  to  hint' 
lUen  of  merit.  He  would  correA  any  as  Engliih.  He  feemed  to  know  the 
compofitions  of  his  friends  [habes  con-  readiell  roads  to  knowledge,  and  to 
fitentem),  and  dictate  on  any  fubjeA  languages  their  conduftors.  He 
on  which  they  wanted  Information,  made  fuch  progrefs  in  the  Hebrew, 
He  could  have  been  an  orator  if  he  in  a  few  leffons,  as  furprifed  his 
vKXlld.  On  account  of  his  intimacy  guide  in  that  tongue.  In  company 
with  Dr  Dodd,  for  whom  he  made  a  with  Dr  Barnard  and  the  fellows  at 
bargain  vrith  the  bookftllers  for  his  Eaton,  he  aftonilhed  them  all  with 
edition  of  the  Bible,  he  wrote  a  pc-  the  difplay  of  his  critical,  claffical, 
tition  to  the  crown  for  mercy,  after  and  profodical  treafures,  and  aifo 
his  condemnation,  'i'he  letter  he  himfelf  j  for  he  protetted,  on  his  rc- 
compofedfor  thetranflatorof  Ariodo,  turn,  he  did  not  know  he  was 
that  was  fent  to  Mr  Haftings  in  Ben-  rich. 

}|al,  is  efteemed  a  maftcr-piece.  Dr  Chriftopher  Smart was  at  firft  well 

W - of  WIncheller,  talked  of  It  received  by  jehnfon.  This  writer 

as  the  very  bed  he  ever  read.  He  owed  his  acquaintance  with  our  au- 
cvuld  have  been  eminent,  if  he  chofc  thor,  which  laltcd  30  years,  to  the 
it,  in  letter-writing ;  a  faculty  in  Introduction  of  that  hard.  Johnfon, 
which,  according  to  Sprat,  his  Cow-  whofe  hearing  was  not  always  good, 
ley  excelled.  His  epiltolary  and  con-  underftood'  he  called  him  by  the  name 
.Tdcntial  corrcfpondence  would  make  of-Thycr,  that  eminent  fchclar,  li- 
an  agreeable  publication,  but  the  brarian  of  Mancheller,  and  a  Nonjn- 
world  will  never  be  trulled  with  it.  ror.  This  midake  was  rather  bene- 
He  wiote  as  we!!  in  verfe  as  in  profit,  ficial  than  otherwife  to  the  pci  Con  in- 
Though  he  compofed  fo  harmoni-  trodnced<  Johnfon  had  been  muck 
oufly  in  Latin  and  Engliih,  he  hrul  indifpofed  all  that  day,  and  repeated 
no  ear  for  mufic  ;  and  thoitgh  he  a  pfaim  he  had  jud  tranflated,  during 
lived  in  fuch  hutnts  of  intimacy  with  his  affliction,  into  Latin  verfe,  and 
Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds,  and  once  in-  did  not  commit  to  paper.  For  fo  re¬ 
tended  to  have  written  the  lives  of  tentive  was  the  memory  of  this  man, 
the  painters,  he  had  no -eye,  nor  that  he  could  always  recover  what - 
perhaps  taltc,  for  a  picture  nor  a  ever  he  lent  to  that"  faculty.  Smart 
landfcape.  He  renewed  his  Greek  In  return  recited  fome  of  his  own  La - 
fome  years  ago,  for  which  he  found  tin  compofitions.  He  had  tranflated 
no  occalioii  for  twenty  years.  He  with  fuccefs,  and  to  Mr  Pope’s /ii///- 
owned,  that  many  knew  more  Greek  fafiton,  his  St  Cecilian  Ode.  Come 
than  himfelf ;  but  that  his  grammar  when  you  would,  early  or  late,  f<»r 
would  (how  he  had  once  taken  pains,  he  defired  to  be  called  from  bed 
Sir  William  Jones,  one  of  the  molt  when  a  vilitor  was  at  the  door;  the 
enlightened  of  the  fons  of  men, .as  tea-table  was  fuie  to  be  fprrad,  Te 
Johnfon  defnibed  him,  has  often  vfniente  dhy  Te  decedente. — With  tea 
fiid  he  knew  a  great  deal  of  Greek,  he  cheered  himf  lf  in  the  morning. 
With  French  authors  he  was  famili.ir.  with  tea  he  lolaccd  himfelf  In  tiie 
He  had  lately  read  over  the  works  of  evening  ;  for  in  thefe,  or  in  equiva- 
Boileau.  He  pafled  a  judgment  on  lent  words,  he  cxprtffed  himfelf  in  a 
Sherlock's  French  and  Engliih  let-  printed  letter  to  jbnas  Hanway,  wlio 
ters,  and  told  him  there  was  more  had  juft  told  the  public,  that  tea  was 
French  in  his  Engliih,  than  Engliih  the  ruin  of  the  nation,  and  of  the 
in  his  French.  His  curlofity  would  nerves  of  every  one  who  drank  it. 
have  led  him  to  read  Italian,  even  if  Tlie  pun  upon  his  favouiitc  liquor  he 
Baretti  bad  not  been  hU  acepaint'  heaid  w'ith  a  frolte.  Though  his  time 

feemed 


fcemed  to  be  befpoke,  and  quite  en- 
grofled,  it  is  certain  his  houfe  was 
open  to  all  his  acquaintance,  new  and 
old.  His  atnanuenlis  has  gKen  up  his 
pen,  the  printer’s  devil  has  waited  on 
the  Hairs  for  a  proof-lhcet,  and  the 
prefs  has  often  Hood  ililL  His  vifi- 
tors  were  delighted  and  inftrufted. 
No  fubjeft  ever  came  amits  to  him. 
He  could  transfer  his  thoughts  from 
one  thing  to  another  with  the  moft 
accommodating  facility.  He  had  the 
art,  for  which  Locke  was  famous,  of 
leading  people  to  talk  on  their  fa¬ 
vourite  iubjtfts,  and  on  what  they 
knew  bell.  By  this  he  acquired  a 
.great  deal  of  information.  What  he 
once  heard  he  rarely  forgot.  They 
gave  him  their  belt  converfation,  and 
he  generally  made  them  pleafed  with 
thcmfclves,  for  endeavouring  to  plcafe 
liim.  Poet  Smart  ufed  to  relate, 
that  the  iirll  converfation  he  had 
with  him  was  of  fuch  variety  and 
length,  that  It  began  with  poetry  and 
ended  at  fluxions.”  He  always  talk¬ 
ed  as  if  he  was  talking  upon  oath. 
He  was  the  wifeft  perfon,  and  had 
‘the  moft  knowlrnlge  In  ready  calh, 
this  writer  had  the  honour  to  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with.— Johnfon’s  opinion 
was  coofulted  on  all  occafions.  He 
was  known  to  be  a  good  cafuifl,  and 
therefore  had  many  cafes  for  his 
judgment.  It  is  notorious,  that  fome 
men  had  the  wickednefs  to  overreach 
him,  iind  to  injure  him,  till  they  were 
found  out.  Lauder  was  of  the  num¬ 
ber,  who  made,  at  the  time,  all  tiie 
friends  of  MUton  his  enemies.  There 
is  nobody  fo  likely  to  he  impufed  up¬ 
on  as  a  good  man. — His  manner  was 
'interefling ;  the  tone  of  his  voice,  and 
the  finccrity  of  his  expreffions,  even 
svhen  they  did  not  captivate  your  af- 
fcfllons.  or  carry  conviction,  pre¬ 
vented  contempt.  It  mull  be  own¬ 
ed,  his  countenance,  on  fomc  occa- 
iions,  refcmbled  too  much  the  medal- 
Jic  likenefs  of  Magliabechi,  as  exhi¬ 
bited  before  the  printed  account  of 
"riiMn  by  Mr  Spence.  No  man  dared 


to  take  liberties  with  him,  or  flatly 
contradict  him  ;  for  he  could  repd 
any  attack,  having  always  about  him 
the  wcakntfs  of  ridicule,  of  wit, 
and  of  argument,  pic  had  often  in 
his  mouth  this  line  of  Pope, 

“  The  proper  ftiidy  of  mankind  is  man.” 

He  was  defirous  of  furveying  life  la 
all  its  modec  and  forms,  and  in  all 
climates.  Twenty  years  ago  he  of¬ 
fered  to 'attend  his  friend  Vai.uttart 
to  India,  who  'was  invited  ih^rc  to 
make  a  fortune  ;lbttt  it  did  not  tike 
place.  He  talked  much  of  traveling 
into  Poland,  to  obferve  the  life  of  the 
Palatines,  tlte  account  of  v.bich 
ftruck  his  curlofity  very  much.  Ilia 
Rafl'clas,  it  is  reported,  he  wTOte  to 
raife  a  purfc  of  pecuniary  affillance  to 
-his  aged  mother  at  Lichfield.  The 
firll  title  of  his  manufeript  was, 

“  Prince  of  Ethiopia.’  Mr  Bruce  is 
'  expeCled  to  give  ais  a  hiftory  of  both 
thefe  countries.  The  Happy  valley 
^he  would  hardly  be  able  to  find  in  A- 
byflinia.  -Dr  Young  arfed  to  fay, 

“  that  Rafl'clas  was  a  lamp  of  wif- 
dom”  He  there  difplays  an  un¬ 
common  capacity  for  remark,  and 
makes  the  bell  ufe  of  the  defeription 
of  travellers.  It  is  an  excellent  ro¬ 
mance.  But  his  journey  into  the 
Weilern  Iflands  is  ajj  original  thing. 
He  hoped,  as  he  faid,  when  he  came 
back,  that  no  Scotchman  had  any 
right  to  be  angry  with  what  he 
wrote.  It  is  a  book  written  without 
the  afliftance  of  books.  He  faid,  it 
was  his  wifh  and .  endeavour  not  t» 
make  a  fingle’fluotatlon”  His  cu- 
riofity  mull  have  been  exceflive,  and 
'  his  ftrength jundecayed,  to  accomplifli 
a  journey  of  fuch  length,  and  fubjed: 
to  fuch  inconvenience.  His  book  wag 
eagerly  read.  One  of  the  firfl  men 
of  the  age  tiJd  Mr  Garrick,  ”  that 
he  would  forgive  Johtifon  all  his 
wrong  notions  rcfpecling  America, 
on  account  of  his  wi  iting  that  book.” 
He  thought  himfelf  the  hardier  for 
travelling.  He  took  a  tour  into 
Fiaace,  aad  meditated  another  into 
C ,  z  Italy 
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Italy  or  Portugal,  for  the  fake  of  the 
climate.  But  Dr  Brocklelby  his 
friend  and  phyfician  conjured  him  by 
every  argument  in  his  power,  not  to 
go  abroad  in  the  ftate  of  hia  health  ; 
but  that  if  he  was  refolved  on  the 
firft,  and  wiflied  for  fomething  addi¬ 
tional  to  his  income,  defired  he  would 
permit  him  to  accommodate  him  out 
of  his  fortune  with  tool,  a-ycar,  du¬ 
ring  his  travels,  to  be  paid  by  in- 
fiallments. 

“  Yc  little  liar*,  hide  your  dirrinifhM  heads.” 
The  reply  to  this  gencrofity  was  to 
this  effeft ;  “  That  he  would  not  be 
obliged  to  any  perfon’s  liberality,  but 
to  his  king’s.”  'I'he  continuance  of 
this  defign  to  go  abroad,  occafioned 
the  application  for  an  increafe  of 
penfion,  that  is  fo  honourable  to  thofe 
w'ho  applied  for  it,  and  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  who  gave  him  leave  to 
draw  on  his  ba/iker  for  any  fujn. 
With  the  courage  of  a  man,  John- 
fon  demanded  to  know  of  Brock¬ 
lelby  if  his  recovery  was  impolhble  ? 
Being  anfwcred  in  the  affirmative  ; 
“  then,”  fays  he,  “  I  will  take  no 
more  opium,  and  give  up  my  phyfi- 
cians.” 

At  laft  he  faid,  “  If  I  am  wot  fe,  I 
cannot  go ;  if  I  am  better,  I  need  not 
go  ;  but  if  I  continue  neither  belter 
nor  worfe,  I  am  as  well  wdicre  I  am.” 
His  hand  and  his  heart  were  always 
open  to  charity.  'I’lie  objeils  under  Itis 
own  roof  w'cre  only  a  few  of  the  fub- 
jefts  for  relief.  He  w'as  at  the  head  of 
fubferiptions  in  cafes  of  diftrefs.  His 
guinea,  as  he  faid  of  another  man  of 
a  bountiful  difpofition,  was  always 
ready.  He  wrote  an  eJthortation  to 
public  bounty.  He  drew  up  a  paper 
to  recommend  the  French  prifoners 
in  the  laft.  war  but  one,  to  the  Eng- 
lilh  benevolence ;  which  w'as  of  fer- 
vice.  He  implored  the  hand  of  be- 
pevolence  for  others,  even  when  he 
almoft  feemed  a  proper  obi  eel  of  it 
himfclf. 

He  was  fitted  by  nature  for  a  cri¬ 


tic.  His  Lives  of  the  Poets  (like  all 
his  biographical  pieces)  are  well  writ¬ 
ten.  lie  gives  us  the  pulp  without 
the  hulks.  He  has  told  their  perfo- 
nal  hi!lory  very  well.  But  every' 
thing  is  not  new.  Perhaps  what  Mr 
Steevens  helped  him  tn,  has  Increaftd 
the  number  of  the  belt  anecdotes. 
But  his  criticifms  of  their  works  arc 
of  the  moll  s^orth,  and  the  greatell 
novelty.  His  perfpicacity  was  very 
extraordinary.  He  was  able  to  take 
meafurc  of  every  intellectual  objeft, 
and  to  fee  all  round  it.  If  he  chofe 
to  plume  himfelf  as  an  authoi,  he 
might  :>n  account  of  the  gift  of  in¬ 
tuition, 

‘‘  The  hrighteft  feather  in  the  Eagle’s  viing.” 
He  has  been  cenfured  for  want  of 
tafte  or  good-nature,  in  what  he  fays 
of  Prior,  Gray,  Lyttelton,  Ham¬ 
mond,  and  others,  and  to  have  prai- 
fed  fome  pieces  that  nobody  thought 
highly  of.  It  was  a  fault  in  our  cri¬ 
tic  too  often  to  take  occafion  to  Ihow 
himfelf  fuperior  to  his  fubjedt,  and 
alfo  to  trample  upon  it  There  Is  no 
talking  about  tafte.  Pcihaps  John- 
fon,  who  fpoke  from  his  laft  feel¬ 
ings,  forgot  thofe  of  his  youth.  The 
love-verfes  of  Waller  and  others  have 
no  charms  for  old  age.  Even  Prior’s 
Henry  and  Emma,  which  pleafed  tlie 
old  and  furly  Dennis,  h.id  no  charms 
for  him.  Of  Gray',  he  always  fpoke 
as  he  wrote,  and  called  his  poetry'  ar¬ 
tificial.  If  word  and  thought  go  to¬ 
gether,  the  odes  of  Gray  were  not 
to  the  fatisfaftion  of  our  critic.  But 
what compofition can  Hand  this  Iharp- 
fighted  critic?  He  made  fome  frefh 
obfervations  on  Milton,  by  placing 
him  in  a  new  point  of  view:  and  if 
he  has  (hown  more  of  his  excellencies 
than  Addifon  does,  he  accompanies 
them  with  more  defeats.  He  took 
no  critic  from  the  Ihelf,  neither  A- 
riftotle,  BolTu,  nor  Boileau.  He 
hardly  liked  to  quote,  much  more  to 
fteal.  He  drew  his  judgments  from 
the  principles  of  human  nature,  of 
which 


For  J  a  N  U 

which  the  Rambler  is  full,  before  the 
Klements  of  Criticifm  by  Lurd« 
Karnes  made  their  appearance. 

It  may  be  inferted  here,  that  John- 
fon,  foon  alter  his  coming  to  Lon¬ 
don,  had  thought  of  writing  a  HI- 
Itory  of  the  revival  of  Learning.  The 
bookfellers  had  other  fervice  to  offer 
him.  But  he  never  undertook  it. 
The  proprietors  of  the  iJnlverfal  Hi- 
ftory  wifhed  him  to  take  any  part  in 
that  voluminous  work.  But  he  de¬ 
clined  their  offer.  His  lafl  employ¬ 
ers  wanted  him  to  undertake  the  life 
of  Spenfer.  But  he  faid,  Warton 
had  left  little  or  nothing  for  him  to 
do.  A  fyilem  of  morals  next  was 
propofed.  But  perhaps  he  chofe  to 
promife  nothing  more.  He  thought, 
as,  like  the  running  horfe  in  Ho¬ 
race,  he  had  done  his  bcfl,  he  (hould 
give  up  the  race  and  the  chace.  His 
dependent  Levett  died  fuddenly  un¬ 
der  his  roof.  He  prefervedhis  name 
from  oblivion,  by  writing  an  epitaph 
fur  him,  which  ihows  that  his  poe¬ 
tical  lire  was  not  extinguilbed,  and 
is  fo  appropriate,  that  it  could  be¬ 
long  to  no  other  perfon  in  the  world. 
Johafim  faid,  that  the  remark  of  ap¬ 
propriation,  w'as  juft  criticifm :  his 
friend  was  induced  to  pronounce, 
that  he  would  not  have  fo  fgood  an 
epitaph  written  for  himfelf.  Pope 
has  nothing  equal  to  it  in  his  fepul- 
chidl  poetry'. — Johnfon  was  famous 
for  faying  what  arc  called  gwd thingt^ 
Mr  iiofwell,  who  liftened  to  him  for 
fo  many  y'ears,  has  probably  remem¬ 
bered  many.  He  mentioned  many 
of  them  to  Paoli,  who  paid  him  the 
laft  tribute  of  a  vifit  to  his  grave. 
If  Johnfon  had  had  as  good  eyes  as 
Bofwell,  he  might  have  feen  more 
trees  in  Scotland,  perhaps,  than  he 
mentions. 

This  is  not  the  record-office  for 
his  fayings :  but  a  few  mull  be  re- 
colledted  here.  Tor  Plutarch  has 
not  thought  it  beneath  his  dignity'  to 
relate  foine  things  of  this  fort,  of 
ibme  of  bis  heroes. 


ARY,  r78j;  '  it 

Johnfon  (faid  fomebody),  is  the  ma¬ 
iler  of  the  manfien  at  Streatham  a 
man  of  much  converfation,  or  is  he 
only  wife  and  lilcnt  “  He  ftrikes,’* 
fays  Johnfon,  “  once  an  hour,  and  I 
fuppofe  (hikes  right.”  Mr  I'hralc 
left  him  a  legacy,  and  made  him  an 
executor.  It  came  to  Johnfon’s  cars, 
that  the  great  bookfcller  in  the 
Strand,  on  receiving  the  laft  maiui- 
feript  Iheet  of  his  Dit'tionaiy,  had 
faid,  “  Give  johnfon  his  money,  fur' 

1  thank  God  1  have  done  with  him.** 
The  philologcr  took  care  that  he 
(hould  receive  his  compliments,  and 
be  informed,  “  he  was  extremely 
glad  he  returned  thanks  to  God  for 
any  thing.”  Well  known  is  the  rude 
reproof  he  gave  to  a  talker,  who  af- 
ferted,  that  every  individual  in  Scot¬ 
land  had  literature.  (By  the  by, 
modern  ilatcfmen  do  not  wi(h  that 
every  one  in  the  king’s  dominions 
(hould  be  able  to  write  and  read). 
“  The  general  learning  of  the  Scotch 
nation  (laid  he,  in  a  bad  humour)’ 
rcfembles  the  condition  of  a  (hip’s 
crew  condemned  to  (liort  allowance 
of  provilions ;  every  one  has  a  mouth¬ 
ful,  but  nobody  a  belly'-full.” 

His  temper  was  not  naturally 
fmooth,  but  feldom  boiled  over.  It 
was  worth  while  to  hnd  out  the  tuol- 
iia  tempora  fand;.  'I'he  words  nuga- 
rum  conti’tnpt'jr  fell  often  from  him  in 
a  reverie.  When  alked  about  them, 
he  laid,  he  appropriated  them  from 
a  preface  of  Dr  Hody.  He  was  de- 
lirous  of  feeing  every  thing  that  was 
extraordinary  in  art  or  nature;  and 
to  I'cremblc  his  Imlac  in  his  moral 
romance  of  Ualfelas.  It  was  the  fault 
of  fortune  that  he  did  nut  animadvert 
on  every  thing  at  home  and  abroad. 
He  had  been  upon  the  falt-water,ard 
obferved  fomething  of  a  fea-life  :  of 
the  uniformity  of  the  feene,  and  of 
the  (icknefs  and  turbulence  belong¬ 
ing  to  that  element,  he  had  felt 
enough.  He  had  feen  a  little  of  the 
military'  life  and  difeipliue,  by  having 
palTcd  whole  days  and  nights  in  the 
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canip,  ?nd  in  the  tents,  at  Warley- 
Common.  He  was  able  to  make 
hiir.iclf  entertaining  in  his  deferip- 
ticn  of  what  he  had  feen.  A  fpark 
was  enough  to  illuminate  him.  The 
Giant  and  the  Corlican  Fairy  were 
■cbjefts  of  attention  to  him.  The 
xiding-horfes  in  Aftley’s  amphithe¬ 
atre  ( uo  new  public  amufement,  for 
Homer  alludes  to  it)  he  went  to  fee  ; 
and  on  the  fireworks  of  Torn  he 
wrote  a  Latin  p)cm. 

An  evening-club,  for  three  nights 
in  every  week,  xwas  contrived  to  a- 
inufe  him.  In  ElTex -llrect,  founded, 
according  to  his  own  words,  **  in 
frequency  and  parfimeny,”  to  which 
he  gave  a  fet  of  rules,  as  Ben  John- 
fon  did  his  leges  cmvivaies  at  the  De¬ 
vil  Tavern. — Joliufon  afked  one  of  his 
executors,  a  few  days  before  his 
<leatJi  (which,  according  to  his  will, 
he  expefted  every  day),  “  Where  do 
you  intend  to  bury  me  He  an- 
iwered,  “  in  Wellminfter- abbey.** 
Then,”  cemtinued  he,  **  place  a 
Hone  over  my  grave  (probably  to  no¬ 
tify  the  fpot),  that  my  remains  may 
not  be  diilurbed.”  This  fon  of  ftu- 
dy  and  of  indigence  died  worth  above 
1700I.  Milton  died  worth  1 5C0I.  His 
legacy  to  liis  black  fervant  Frank 
is  noble  and  exemplary.  Milton  left 
in  his  hand-writing  the  titles  of  fome 
future  fubje^fs  for  his  pen ;  I'o  did 
^ohnfon. 

At  the  end  of  this  (ketch,  may  be 


hinted  (fooner  might  have  been  pre« 
pofTcfllon),  that  Johnfon  told  this 
writer,  for  he  faw  he  always  had  his 
eye  and  his  ear  upon  him,  that  at 
fome  time  or  other  he  rpight  be  call¬ 
ed  upon  to  afliii  a  pof^mimous  ac¬ 
count  of  him. 

“  All  this  may  be  true,  extraor¬ 
dinary,  and  entertaining  ;  but  where 
the  deuce  did  you  pick  it  all  up  i” 


Clascal  Epitaph  cn  Drjohnjitn.,  fren 
the  GentUmau's  Magazine,  by  a  Cor ~ 
refpondent  inEdtttburgk,  JiguedA.1.' 

BSSICUS. 

M.  S. 

Samuelis  Johksoni,  LL.  D. 
Virifubaeti  &  firnii  iiigcnii. 

In  literis  Anglix  urnamenti, 

•Cui  non  vita  erepta,  fed  mors 
Donata  efle  videtur ; 

(Etfi  fit  k  erit  lutEluofa  amicU, 
Matura  forfan  fibi, 

Bed  acerba  patrix. 

Gravis  bonis  omnibus :) 

Nc  diutius  Aridcrct  Britanniam, 
VeAigalibus  petulant  er  opprelfam, 
Ardentem  invidia  Senatum, 
Sceleris  nefahi  principes  rcos, 
Civitatem  cam  denique 
In  Omni  genere  deformatam. 

In  qua  ipfe  florentiflima 
Multum  omnibus  gloria  prxllltit. 
Obilt  anno  xtatis  fcptuagdlmo  fexto 
Decemhrts  mocclxxxiv. 

G.  S. 


Obfervations  on  ‘  "TIm 

DO  not  rccolleft  having  noticed 
in  your  valuable  Mifccllany  any 
obfervations  on  a  late  popular  publi¬ 
cation,  intltled  ‘  The  Sorrows  of 
Werter.’  I  have  been  fo  much  af¬ 
fected  by  the  perufal  of  it,  and  by  an 
event  to  which  it  has  in  fome  mcafure 
been  acceflary,  that  I  cannot  help  of¬ 
fering  a  few  remarks  on  a  compofi- 
tion  evidently  of  the  mod  dangerous 
and  fatal  tendency.  The  ftyle  is  ani- 
iMtcd  and  and  ceuact  fail 


Sorroui  of  IV trter* 

deeply  to  intereft  every  fufceptlblc 
and  feeling  heart :  but  where  the  rea¬ 
der  is  unfortunately  puireffed  of  a 
warm  and  glowing  imagination— ar¬ 
dent  and  energetic  fentiments,  with¬ 
out  an  equal  (hare  of  judgment,  and 
real  rcflltude  of  principle ;  and  if,  ad¬ 
ded  to  thefe  dirpofitions,  he  fhould 
have  experiencetl  unfortunate  vicilh- 
tudes  of  life,  which  may  have  tinc¬ 
tured  his  mind  with  gloomy  and.  den 
fponding  ideas;— iV.il  indeed  may  be 
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ttr  inttrcft  he  takes  in  *  The  Sor¬ 
rows  of  Wertcr,’  and  the  eficdls  which 
his  fpecioiis  apologies  for  fuicide  may 
have  on  his  imagination.  A  very  re¬ 
cent  indance  exemplifies  w’hat  I  mean 
to  rxprefs.  'A  few  weeks  ago  our 
public  papers  gave  aa  account  of  a 
young  lady  of  reputable  family  who- 
had  rafhly  put  a  period  to  her  own 
exittence ;  and  in  the  apartment  where 
this  fatal  cataftrophe  took  place,  was 
found  “  The  Sorrows  of  Wertcr” 
opened  in  a  page  containing  fophifti- 
Cal  reafonings  in  favour  of  the  unna- 
turst  and  impious  pra&ice  of  felf- 
deilrudtion.  Alas !  how'  fevere  ought 
to  be  the  remorfe  of  that  Author, 
who,  inftead  of  employing  the  abili¬ 
ties  and  genius  which  his  Creator  has 
given  him,  in  enlightening  the  under- 
itanding  and  amending  the  hearts  of 
his  fellow- creatures,  proilitutes  his 
pen  for  the  purpofes  of  Vice  and  the 
einbellifhment  of  Error,  and  prefents 
to  them  a  fweet  and  fubtle  poifon, 
whofe  pernicious  tendency  mull  at 
lead  debilitate,  if  not  dedroy,  the 
weak  and  fufccptible  mind.  While 
perufing  '  The  Sorrows  of  Wertcr,’ 
its  rapid  and  glowing  dyle  drikesthc 
imagination^  and  irrefidibly  engages 
the  attention  ;  hut  when  this  tumult 
of  the  fenfes  fublides,  and  we  calmly 
reflfft  ou  the  events  by  wluth  we  have 
fitdered  ourlclvrs  to  be  agitated,  we 
hlufh  to  find  we  have  been  affcAed 
hy  the  extravagant  and  fadidious  di- 
drclfes  of  a  madman,  made  up  of 
pride,  caprice,  and  paflion,  full  of  er¬ 
roneous  lentiments  and.  real  vices, 
nightly  varnifl.ed  over  by  fuperficial 
and  fanciful  perfeftions — kidnlging 
without  reftraint  an  impetuous  and 
criminal  attachment  from  which  he 
makes  no  efforts  to  free  himfelf ;  conr 
fuming  the  feafon  for'  a^ve  life  in 
enervating  indolence  ;  rcafoning  on 
fanciful  and  abfurd  grounds,  argu¬ 
ments  without  foundation  which  a 
child  might  confute,  judifying  and 
allowing  himfelf  in  flights  of  impe¬ 
tuous  and  violent  paffions,  by  which 
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he  Is  for  ever  on  the  brink  of  the  irroft 
fatal  and  cruel  outrages — Yet  this 
man,  fo  weak,  fo  criminal,  dignifies 
his  excedes  by  the  names  of  fentiment, 
delicacy^  and  tendernefs,  and  facrile- 
gioufiy  talks  of  entering  with  a  pure 
heart  Into  the  prefcnce  of  his  Crea¬ 
tor,  while  deliberately  arraigning  his 
dilpenfations,  and  contemning  his 
power,  by  refolving  to  terminate  hi» 
own  cxidence,  and  rulh  uncalled  for 
to  his  awful  tribunal. — I  cannot  con¬ 
clude  thefe  few  imperfeft  obfervations 
more,  fuitably  than  by  inferting  fom4 
danzas  from  Dr  Warton's  admirable 
Ode  on  this  fubjeft. 

AffeAing  to  defend  the  fuicide,  he 
thus  elegantly  expreffes  himfelf : 

Ah  !  from  the  Mufc  that  bofom  mild 
By  treacherous  magic  was  beguil’d 
To  drike  the  deathful  blow; 

She  fill’d  his  foft  ingenuous  mind 
With  many  a  feeling  too  refin’d. 

And  rous’d  to  livelier  pangs  his  wake¬ 
ful  fenfe  of  wo. 

Then  wifh  not  o’er  his  earthly  tomb 
The  baleful  nightihade’s  lucid  bloonx 
To  drop  Its  deadly  dew  ; 

Nor,  oh,  forbid  the  twilled  thorn. 
That  rudely  binds  his  turf  forlorn. 
With  Spring’s  green  fv^elliug  buds  t* 
vegetate  anew. 

^Tiat  tho’  refus’d  each  chanted  rite,  ■ 
Here  vicwlefs  mourners  lhall  delight 
To  touch  the  fhadowy  Ihell ; 

And  Petrarch’s  harp  that  wept  the 
doom 

Of  Laura  loft  In  early  bloom. 

In  melancholy  tones  fnall  ring  his 
penfive  knell. 

When  thus  fublimely  In  the  cor- 
duding  part  of  the  Poem,  he  contrails 
this  falfe  but  beautiful  poetic  reafon- 
ing: 

Forbear,  fond  bard,  the  partial  praife. 
Nor  thus  for  guilt  in  fpccious  lays 
The  wreath  of  glory  twine  ; 

In  vain  with  hues  of  gorgeous  glow 
Gay  Fancy  gives  her  ved  to  flow, 
UnlefsTruth’s  matron-hand  tlie  float¬ 
ing  folds  confine. 

I-nl 
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JuftHeav’n, man’s  fortitude  to  prove, 
Permits  thro’  life  at  large  to  rove 
The  tribes  of  hell-born  wo  ; 

Yet  the  fame  Power  that  wifely  fends 
Life’s  iierceft  ills,  indulgent  lends 
Religion’s  golden  fhicld  to  break  th’ 
embattled  foe. 

Univ.  Mug. 


Vain  man,  ’tis  Heav’n’s  prerogative 
To  take,  what  hril  It  deign’d  to  give. 
Thy  tributary  breath ; 

In  awful  expeflation  plac’d. 

Await  thy  doom,  nor  impious  hallc 
To  pluck  from  God’s  tight-hand  his 
iuilruments  of  Death. 

M.  Hays. 


A  Brief  Relation  of  a  Aew  and  Unfortunate  Voyage  to  the  South  Seal,  un¬ 
dertaken  by  Monf.  Marion. 


rROM  a  full  account  of  this  voy- 

age,  which  has  appeared  at  Paris, 
the  following  particulars  are  feltfted. 

M.  Marion  de  Frefne,  animated 
with  an  ardent  curiofity,  fimilar  to 
that  of  Captain  Cook  (whom  he  re- 
fembled  alfo  In  his  tragical  end),  for 
making  new  difeoveries  in  unknown 
leas,  offered  government  to  carry  back 
to  Otaheite  the  young  Indian  whom 
M.  Bougainville  had  conduced  from 
thence  to  Paris.  He  only  demanded 
the  addition  of  a  King’s  floop  to  the 
veffel  of  which  lie  was  himfelf  the 
proprietor ;  and  with  thefe  two  fhips 
he  fet  out  for  the  Ifle  of  France, 
where  he  was  to  take  Aotourou  on 
board. 

Soon  after,  .^o’ourou  died  ; 
which  dlfconcertcd  the  projefts  of 
Mr  Marion,  with  refpect  to  the  South 
Sea.  He  fet- fail,  however,  from  Ma- 
dagafear  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope; 
and  after  laying  in  provifions  there 
for  eight  months,  he  proceeded  for 
Van  Diemen’s  Land,  and  arrived  at 
it,  after  having  dllcovercd  in  his  paf- 
fage  fcveral  Iflands.  ’I’hc  view  of  this 
land,  and  of  the  reft  of  New  Hol¬ 
land,  appeared  inviting,  as  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  circumftanccs  teemed  to  an¬ 
nounce  an  inhabited  country. 

Our  adventurers  landed:  the  na¬ 
tives  came  down  to  the  coaft,  and  dif- 
covered  no  marks  of  oppofition  or 
hortility  :  they  gathered  dry  wood, 
and  formed  it  into  a  fort  of  pile  : 
they  prefented  to  the  ftrangers  fome 
blanches  of  the  wood,  %ud. Invited 


them,  by  figns,  to  fet  fire  to  the  pile  ; 
which  the  latter  did  In  effedf,  with¬ 
out  knowing  the  meaning  of  this  ce¬ 
remony :  while  the  pile  was  in  flames, 
the  favages  feemed  neither  offended, 
nor  pleafed,  nor  furprifed.  With 
their  wives  and  children  (all  black, 
naked,  and  cotton- haired)  they  be¬ 
held  their  new  guefts  with  an  appa¬ 
rent  Indifference.  But  when  prefents 
of  looking- glaffes,  handkcrclilefs. 
Iron,  linen,  and  poultry,  were  offered 
to  them,  they  were  rejefted  with  dif- 
dain  and  marks  of  refentment :  and 
this  rejeiErion  was  follow’cd  by  a  de¬ 
claration  of  war  ;  for  they  retired  to 
a  rifing  ground,  from  which  they 
fent  a  violent  difeharge  of  ftones 
againft  the  Europeans,  wounding 
Capt.  Marion  and  one  of  his  officers, 
who  took  to  their  boats,  and  made  a 
new  landing  on  another  part  of  the 
coaft.  Here  they  faw  a  fandy  coun¬ 
try,  covered  with  heath  and  fmall 
tiecs,  of  which  the  natives  burn  the 
bark  to  drcls  the  flicll-filh,  which 
feemed  to  be  their  principal  nouiilh- 
ment.  They  obferved,  in  their  cx- 
curfion,  the  tyger-cat,  crows,  black¬ 
birds,  turtle-doves,  and  a  parroquet 
whofe  plumage  rcfcmbled  that  of  the 
parroquet  in  South  America. 

From  New  Holland  M.  Marlon 
fet  fail  for  New  Zealand,  of  which 
Tafman  had  perceived  a  point  in  the 
year  1642,  and  where  M.  dc  Surville 
(an  extradf  from  whofe  voyage  la 
fubjoined  to  this  work)  had  anchored 
in  a  bay,  which  he  called  Laurifton, 

at 
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tt  the  fame  time  that  Capt.  Cook 
tiifcovered  the  two  points  of  tlie  fame 
Lay,  without  knowing,  as  it  feems, 
that  the  French  lay  there  at  anchor. 

It  was  here  that  M.  Marion  met 
his  fate.  Having  erefted  tents  in 
the  ifland  of  Motuaro,  and  converftd 
with  the  natives  by  means  of  a  voca- 
Lnlary  of  Otaheite,  whofe  language 
is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  New  Zea¬ 
landers,  as  is  well  known,  he  found, 
at  firft,  their  behaviour  promiling. 
They  came  in  crowds,  with  their 
chiefs,  on  board  his  (hips,  and  with¬ 
out  arms.  Thirty  days  were  paiTed 
in  feeming  friendlhip,  and  the  ex¬ 
change  of  good  offices  ;  and  their 
manners  and  way  of  living  are  here 
dcfcrlbed  at  length ;  but  to  thofe  who 
have  read  the  voyage  of  Sir  jofeph 
Hunks  and  Capt.  (Joolc,  publilhed  by 
Hawkefwonh,  few  of  tbeCc  relations 
will  appear  new. 

In  the  midft  of  this  apparent  good 
intelligence,  a  bloody  projeA  was 
formed  of  putting  to  death  M.  Ma¬ 
rlon  and  his  attendants,  who  fliould 
not  have  trufted  with  fo  much  liin- 
plicity  to  the  good  faith  of  thefe  la¬ 
vages  ;  more  efpeclally,  if  he  knew, 
that  two  years  before,  they  had  been 
licated  with  the  greateft  and  the  moft 
abfard  feverity  by  Monf.  de  Surville, 
who,  to  puniffi  them  for  Healing  bis 
boat,  had  fet  Hre  to  their  huts,  and 
fpread  terror  and  defolation  through 
their  villages. 

Meff.  Marion,  Vandriconrt,  and 
fourteen  more  of  the  Ihip’s  crew, 
went  on  (bore  for  the  third  time,  ac¬ 
companied  by  fcveral  favages,  on  a 
firtiing  party  ;  and  were  condudled  by 
Tacoury,  one  of  the  Indian  chiefs, 
to  whom  Marlon  had  fhown  particu¬ 
lar  murks  of  civility  and  kindnefs. 


In  the  evening,  he  was  expeded  in 
his  ihip,  but  did  not  appear.  The 
next  morning  a  boat  was  fent  out  to 
take  in  water  and  wood  ;  and  about 
nine  o’clock  a  man  was  perceived 
fwimming  towards  the  (hip.  He  was 
the  only  one  who  efcaped  the  maf- 
facre  of  his  comrades,  whom  he  had 
feen  murdered,  with  their  unfortunate 
commander,  and  their  bodies  cut  In¬ 
to  pieces  and  divided  among  the  fa¬ 
vages. 

Meffieurs  de  Clefmeur  and  Crozet* 
on  receiving  this  fatal  news,  took  all 
the  precautions  that  were  necelfary  to 
fave  the  detachments  that  were  poll¬ 
ed  on  the  (hore  ;  and  marched  at  the 
head  of  them  tlirouglx  a  crowd  of  fa¬ 
vages,  whofe  lov)ks  txprefled  huHility 
and  refentnient.  in  their  paffage 
through  a  village  they  found  a  part 
of  the  deaths  of  their  flaughtcred 
companions,  and  a  human  thigh 
which  had  been  half-devoured. 

After  difcoveriugloine  other  idands 
in  the  South  oca,  our  furviving  tra¬ 
vellers  returned  to  Guam,  the  largelL 
of  the  Marranne  (or  Ladione)  idands, 
where  M.  Tobais,  the  Spanilh  gover¬ 
nor,  had  been  adive  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  agriculture  and  other  Euro¬ 
pean  arts.  M.  Crozet,  in  this  voy- 
age,  gives  a  circumilantial  and  accu¬ 
rate  defeription  of  this  idand,  and 
particularly  of  that  beautiful  and  ufe- 
ful  tree,  called  the  Rima  (or  Bread¬ 
fruit),  whofe  fruit  has  exadly  the 
tafte  of  our  bread,  though  fuperiorto 
it  in  a  certain  delicious  fredinefs,  and 
is  fufficient  for  the  nourifhment  of  the 
inhabitants.  'I  his  tree  was  tranf- 
plantcd  into  the  Ide  of  France  by 
M.  Poivre,  who  has  alfo  tranfplanted 
feveral  trees  and  Ihnibs  from  the  fpice- 
idands  of  the  Dutch. 


On  the  JealouJy  Jho’wn  by  the  Mahoviedant  to  European  Travellers. 


European  travellers  in  general 
complain  of  the  ill  treatment 
they  meet  with  In  all  the  countries 
VoL,l.  N’l. 


of  the  Levant,  but  particularly  when 
they  arc  examinitjg  the  ruins  of  an¬ 
cient  cities;  the  jealoufy  drown  by 
D  the 
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the  Mahomedans  on  thcfe  occafions 
is  always  imputed  to  religious  preju¬ 
dices,  or  the  want  of  urbanity  ;  but 
1  (hall  beg  leave  to  account  for  it  in 
another  manner. 

It  is  generally  believed  by  them» 
that  all  Europeans  aie  deeply  verfed 
in  the  abllrufe  and  occult  fciences  ; 
which  makes  them  confider  us  in  the 
fame  light  as  the  vulgar  and  ignorant 
in  Europe  confider  our  fortune -tellers 
or  conjurors,  that  is,  with  a  kind  of 
admiration  mixed  with  fear  and  dete- 
ilatiun.  Added  to  this  prejudice, 
they  are  alfo  thoroughly  peifuaded, 
from  the  Itories  they  daily  hear  re¬ 
peated  out  of  the  Arabian  Nights 
Entertainments,  that  there  are  many 
Subterraneous  palaces  in  tlieir  coun¬ 
try,  full  of  pearl,  and  diamonds ;  in 
iearch  of  which  they  fuppofc  the 
Europeans  are  come  to  Egypt :  we 
always  acknowhdge  that  we  are 
looking  after  cuiiotities,  which  fcrvcs 
to  conlinn  them  in  their  error ;  for 
os  they  have  not  the  moil  dillantidea 
of  what  we  nuan  by  curiofities,  they 
iiaturally  conclude  we  are  looking  for 
the  pearls  and  diamonds  fuppofed  to 
be  concealed  in  thofe  fame  palaces : 
which  opinion  alfo  is  llrongly  corro¬ 
borated  by  theireal  and  anxiety  Ihown 
by  our  aiitiiijaridiis  in  their  refearch- 
es. 

As  the  mean  heat  of  a  country  is 
fdid  ro  be  nearly  afeertaintd  by  the 
ureaii  heat  of  the  Ipvings,  I’o  are  th6 
genius  and  chara^fer  of  a  nation  dif- 
covered  by  puuling  their  favourite 
hooks;  for  whlclr  icafon  every  tra¬ 
veller  into  Egypt  ought  hy  all  means 
to  perufc  tile  Arabian  Niglits  Ea- 
K-ftainments  before  he  fetsout  on  his 
Journey.  Tiiey  contain  nutch  euri- 
ons  and  uftful  inioimation.  They 
are  by  many  people  ciioiieuully  I'up- 
poled  to  be  a  fpm  ions  production ; 
mid  arc  ihcrefoic  Uiglitcd  in  a  man¬ 


ner  they  do  not  deferve.  They  were 
written  by  an  Arabian,  and  are  uni- 
vcrfally  read  and  admired  throughout 
Afia  by  all  ranks  of  men  both  old 
and  young ;  confidered,  therefore,  as 
an  original  work,  deferiptive,  as  they 
are,  of  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of 
the  Ealt  in  general,  and  alio  of  the 
genius  and  charadter  of  the  Arabians 
in  particular,  they  furcly  muft  be 
thought  to  merit  the  attention  of  the 
curious.  Nor  are  they  entirely  delli- 
tute  of  merit  in  other  rtfptc'ts ;  for 
although  the  extravagance  of  fome  of 
the  ftories  is  carried  too  far,,  yet  on 
the  whole,  one  cannot  help  adrhiring 
the  fancy  and  invention  of  the  au¬ 
thor,  in  ftriking  out  fuch  a  variety 
of  pleaflng  Incidents  ;  pleafing  they 
may  furely  be  called  ;  and  who  would 
envy  that  man  his  feelings  who  is 
above  being  pleafed  with  them  ?  But 
before  any  perfon  decides  upon  the 
merit  of  thefe  books,  he  fliould  be 
eye-witnefs  of  the  effedl  they  pro¬ 
duce  on  thofe  who  bell  undertland 
them.  The  Arabians  in  the  defert 
fit  round  a  fire,  llflening  to  thefe 
ilories  with  fuch  attention  and  pica- 
fure,  as  totally  to  forget  the  fatigue 
and  hardlhlp  with  which  an  inllaiit 
before  they  were  entirely  overcome. 
They  are  indeed  in  the  fame  cfllma- 
tiun  all  over  Afia  tliat  the  Adven¬ 
tures  of  Don  Quixote  arc  in  Spain  : 
and  what  man  of  any  genius  or  tafte 
would  think  of  making  the  tour  of 
that  country,  without  prevloufly  read¬ 
ing  the  w’orks  of  Cervantes  ? 

This  commendation  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  better  received  by  the  reader, 
when  he  knows  that  It  has  the  fane- 
tion  of  the  celebrated  and  ingenious 
Dr  Beattie,  who  has  bellowed  large 
praifes  on  the  Arabian  Nights  En¬ 
tertainments  in  his  lalt  work. 

L.N. 

Lend.  Ma^. 
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Dcfcriptlon  of  a 

HEM  we  are  at  a  lofs  to  de- 
fcribe  any  uncommon  pliciio- 
mtnon,  we  commonly  attempt  to  fay 
wliat  it  is  not,  and  fo  give  an  idea  of 
a  fomething,  to  wliich  we  can  affix 
no  mine.  The  phyiioiairis  called  to 
a  patient  in  a  particular  difordcr — 
lie  knows  not  what  to  call  it.  It  is 
T.ot  the  gout — it  is  not  the  rlieuma- 
tifm — there  arc  no  fymptoms  of  fe¬ 
ver — as  few  of  iiffiammation — 
it  is  an  tn-jjard  complaint%  fomething 
nerv-jus. 

The  r.aturaliji  finds  a  fubftance  ly¬ 
ing  on  the  ground.  It  is  not  a  ftone, 
nor  a  Hick  it  is  not  an  animal,  nor 
an  ore  ;  it  is  not  a  plant,  nor  a  root 
— at  length,  after  looking  over  Lin- 
nxus’s  arrangements,  and  finding  it 
to  he  like  notliing  there,  it  is  a  iufui 
7iaturir.—'Vo  apply  this  to  tlic  Fi>ie 
•  Gentltman  : — 

A  Fine  Gentleman  is  not  an  hand- 
fme  gentleman ;  for  if  nature  had 
been  bounteous  in  perfuKy  his  whole 
life  is  a  ftrngglc  to  deform  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  nature,  and  fubltitutc  the  fa¬ 
ll)  ions  of  art. 

A  Fins  Gentleman  is  not  a  learned 
geritleman  ;  for  looking  into  books 
would  fpoil  his  eyes,  and  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  elegant  writing  unfit  him  for 
polite  converfatioii. 

A  Fine  Gentleman  is  not  an  ij^no- 
rant  gentleman  for  he  knows  the 
name  of  eve‘ry  article  of  fadiioudhlc 
apparel,  and  czn  with  extraordinary 
precilion  mark  tiie  d  lliiicfions  of 
Gartnrlitey  F.»ipi,tor'3  eje,  Fejlris 
blufy  Feu  de  I'cpera,  life.  itfe.  .and 
other  niterics,  which  knowledge  re¬ 
quires  to  be  fiifnething  more  than 
merely  learned  In  the  primary  colours. 

A  Fine  Gentleman  is  not  a  pious 
gentleman;  for  to  him  nothing  .can 
be  fo  iufupportable  as  ferioufaefs. 
'I'he  fight  of  a  parlon  operates  upon 
•him,  as  the  fmcll  of  a  rotten  chcefc 
•u^oc  the  nerves  of  a  fine  lady. 


Fine  Gentleman. 

A  Fine  Gentleman  is  not  a  rational 
creature;  for  he  avoids  nothing  fo 
much  as  thinking. 

A  Fine  Gentleman  K  not  an  indu- 
JlrioHi  man  :  for  ius  whole  life  is  fpent 
in  idlencfs  ;  and  at  the  end  of  it,  it 
is  impofiible  for  him  to  rccolleft  one 
hour  in  which  he  was  well  employed. 

A  Fine  Gentltmen  is  not  an  idle 
gentleman ;  for  fiom  morning  to 
night  he  is  in  a  perpetual  motion 
from  one  place  of  ainufement  to  an¬ 
other — from  the  breakfaft  to  the  ga¬ 
ming  table  —  from  the  gaming  table 
to  the  colfee-houfc — from  the  coffec- 
houfe  to  the  Park — rfroin  the  Park 
to  dinner  and  the  bottle — from  the 
bottle  to  tea — from  tea  to  the  play 
— from  the  play  to  fupper — fromfup- 
per  to  the  bagnio — from  the  bagnio 
to  the  llieet — from  the  ttreet  to  the 
round-houfe — from  the  round-houfe 
tothe  juft  ice— ifrom  the  juftice  home 
again — Da  Capo. 

The  Fine  gentleman  \t>  not  an  in¬ 
genious  gentleman  ;  for  during  a  long 
•exiftence  he  is  never  once  able  to  dif- 
■covi.r  the  real  purpofe  for  which  he 
.was  fent  into  the  world,  endued  with 
ahead,  teeth,  tongue,  eyes,  hands, 
•feet,  &c.  &c. 

'1  he  Fine  Gentleman  is  not  a  dull 
igenllcmar.  ;  for  he  often  is  the  ar- 
-thor  and  uiigiual  advlierof  an  addi¬ 
tional  curl,  a  \\  bilker,  the  cut  of  tlic 
coat,  the  width  eft  he  breeches,  and 
other  equally  .meritorious  proofs  of 
-an  •inventive  geniur.. 

'I'he  Fine  Gentleman  is  not  an  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  ;  bccaufc  he  dif- 
charges  no  debts  lawfully  contracted, 
and  unlawfully  contracts  no  debts 
which  he  does  not  piy. 

The  Fine  Gentlema'i  is  net  a 
nourahle  gentleman  ;  for  no  man  cap 
call  him  rogue  without  lieing  called 
to  an  account  for  it,  although  the 
proof  be  as  clear  as  the  blade  of  his 
Iword, 
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Since  the  F:m  Gentleman  is  not  fo 
many  contradiAorv-  characters,  to 
what  clafs  of  mortals  muft  we  con- 
Cgn  him  ?  He  is,  in  fact,  an  animal 
Jiii  gencrist  of  his  own  engendering ; 
the>‘e  is  nothing  like  him  on  earth. 
Katuie  has  no  ihare  whatever  in  his 
compofition.  Men  are  fometimes 
J)om  fools,  geniufes.  dunces,  deform¬ 
ed,  &c.  but  no  man  is  by  nature  a 
Ftnt  Gentle-  :an.  it  is  to  the  taylor 
and  hair-dreifer  we  are  to  look  for  the 
creation  of  this  ftrange  animal.  In 
ancient  times,  perhaps,  fomc  attempts 
may  have  been  made  to  conftruft  a 
Fine  Gentleman;  but  that  perfeAiun 
to  which  the  machine  is  now  brought, 
is  the  wo  k  of  many  centuries.  Be¬ 
fore  the  flood  we  are  fure  there  were 
none ;  wicked  as  the  world  then  was, 
we  believe  not  one  Fine  Gentleman 
was  drowned  at  the  flood;  indeed, 
had  there  been  any  then  on  earth, 
Noah  muil  have  millaken  them  for  a 
fpecies  of  monkey,  and  put  a  couple 
of  them  into  the  ark.  After  the 
flood,  even  when  the  Egyptians  were 
a  great  and  flouriftiing  people,  1  do 
not  find  any  mention  of  Fine  Gentle¬ 
men  ;  nor  w  hen  the  Rom  ms  con¬ 
quered  them,  do  their  hiftorians  give 
any  accouijt  of  Fine  Gentlemen 
It  is  not  eafy  to  trace  the  different 
fteps  by  which  we  have  mounted  to 
perfeAion  in  the  conftruAion  of  a 
Fine  gentleman,  and  perhaps  fome 
countries  may  contend  for  the  honour 
of  having  firil  excelled  in  making 
them.  For  my  part,  if  the  matter 
rcfled  with  me,  1  would  moft  wil¬ 
lingly  yield  to  the  fiipremacy  ot 
I'Vance  in  this  relpeft  ;  but  as  we 
now  fcorn  to  he  outdone  by  that 
country  in  any  point,  1  fi:.d  that  the 
numerous  fraternity  of  hiue  Gentle¬ 
men  would  fi  oner  give  up  Gibraltar 
than  one  of  their  fide -curls. 

Be  the  controverfy  concerning  their 
origin  decided  in  what  matter  it  may, 
>ve  have  the  creatures  now  among  us; 
and  they  appc-tr  in  the  army,  the  law, 


the  church  ;  but  moft  of  all  in  the  ar¬ 
my,  as  no  abilities  aie  required;  lets 
in  the  church,  where  fomething  of 
abilities  is  looked  for;  andleaft  of  all 
at  the  bar,  for  there  nothing  but  abi¬ 
lities  can  do.  Any  mao  may  rend 
prayers,  and  fteal  fermons  ;  and  any 
man  may  go  through  the  exercife  of 
the  fufee  and  fpontoon;  but  it  is  not 
every  man  who  can  combat  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  a  criminal  cafe,  or  -'vil 
plea. 

So  much  for  the  queftion,  Where 
do  fine  gentlemen  come  from?  Now  for 
the  queftion.  Whither  do  they  go? 

In  the  firft  place,  I  mull  preinife, 
that  I  have  always  believed,  do  new 
firmly  believe,  and  will  to  my  lad  be- 
1  :ve,  that  after  death  every  man  goes 
fvieo.vkither.  Farther,  I  mean  not  at 
prefent  to  extend  this  doftrine — and 
if  any  imagine  that  this  creature 
Man,  ‘‘  noble  in  rcafun,  infinite  in 
faculty,  exprefs  and  admirable  in 
form  and  moving,  in  aflion  like  an 
angel,  in  apprehenfion  like  a  god, 
the  beauty  of  the  world,  the  paragon 
of  animals;”  I  fay,  if  any  are  of 
opinion,  that  this  was  created  to  laib 
only  for  50  or  60  years,  and  then 
fink  into  irrecoverable  nothing,  let 
fuch  read  no  farther.  Others,  who 
think  with  me,  may  proceed. 

Now,  it  is  my  opinion,  that  no¬ 
thing  can  be  more  difficult  than  to 
afeertain  the  place  appointed  for 
Fine  Gentlemen.  It  cannot  be  Hea¬ 
ven,  for  their  thoughts  turn  not  that 
way ;  and  it  is  lo  long  fiiice  I  read 
Quevedo’s  Vlfions  c'f  Hell,  that  I 
have  forgotten  whctl.ei  he  obferved 
any  Fine  Gentlemen  in  it.  He  in¬ 
forms  us,  indeed,  that  the  devil  had 
his  back  broken  by  carrying  taylors 
to  Holl;  which  makes  me  think,  that 
if  taylors  went  there,  the  children  of 
their  maniifaAure  would  undoubted¬ 
ly  go  with  them.  Minos,  Aiacus,  and 
Khadamanthus.  muft  furely  have  been 
greatly  puzzled  on  firft  feeing  a  Fine 
Gentleman  in  their  regions,  and  have 
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let  him  efcape  puniihment  for  want 
of  a  precedent.  Perhaps  there  may 
be  a  fort  of  middle  ilatefor  Fine  Gen¬ 
tlemen — but  wherever  their  ftate  be, 
I  am  afraid  it  is  not  much  to  their 
mind. 

The  late  I..ord  Cliefterheld  has 
been  the  making  of  many  a  Fine 
Gentleman  With  him,  clean  teeth, 
and  nails  well  pared,  were  gi  cater  ac- 
complilhincnts  than  a  pure  heart  and 
an  enlightened  underftanding ;  and 
he  who  adopts  his  Lordihip’s  refined 
fentiineiits  of  duplicity  and  drefs 
mull  turn  out  an  arrant  coxcomb,  if 
he  cfcapc  being  a  profligate. 

The  lall  circumftance  I  fhall  men¬ 
tion  coiiceriiiiig  I'iiie  Gentlemen  is, 
that  bcfide.^  the  taylor  and  hair- 
dreffer,  buckle  and  boot  maker.  Sic. 
there  is  another  prevalent  caufe,  I 
mean  looking-glafTcs. 


To  the  firft  contriver  of  a  look* 
ing-glafs  Vanity  may  build  a  ftatuet 
but  with  me  it  is  a  quellion  whether 
they  have  not  done  more  hurt  thaa 
good  ?— Jack  Foppington’s  windows 
are  fo  near  mine,  that  I  am  frequent¬ 
ly  condemned  to  fee  him  at  his  toi¬ 
let.  He  takes  up  the  looking- glafs 

— grins  eaftward - grins  wellward 

- grins  fouthward - grins  north¬ 
ward - then  places  the  glafs  ho¬ 

rizontally,  then  obliquely — then  one 
way  and  then  another,  until  he  has 
viewed  his  grinders  in  every  pofiible 
light — which  being  done,  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  with  the  fame  minutenefs  to  the 
adjuflment  of  every  part  of  his  drefs, 
and  I  dare  fay  would  never  forgive 
himfelf  if  one  fidc-curl  was  the  hun¬ 
dredth  part  of  an  inch  higher  than 
the  other. 

Mag.  HOMO. 


Remarks  on  the  Planet  Mercury. 


The  following  remarks  on  the 
planet  Mercury,  will  probably' 
be  acccpiable  to  many  perfoiis,  at 
Itall  certainly  they  will  be  very  much 
lo  to  thofe  who  make  altronomical 
cbi'cTvations,  as  their  objedf  is  to 
point  out  in  what  part  of  that  pla¬ 
net’s  orbit  it  appears  the  moll  bright, 
and  particularly  when  it  can  be  fetn 
witli  meridian  inflruments. 

Ancient  obfervations  of  Mercury 
are  very  fcarcc.  Ptolemy,  in  his 
Almagcfl,  has  only  fixtten,  two  of 
ovhich  are  erroneous;  after  thefe,  un¬ 
til  Tycho’s  time,  I  find  none  that 
have  been  of  any  ufe,  except  a  few 
made  by  Gaultere,  towards  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  centnry.  Copernicus 
complains  that  he  never  could  get  a 
good  ohfervation.  Tycho -Brahe, 
Longomontanus,  Margraff,  and  Ric- 
cioli,  were  more  fuccelsful,  and  made 
feveral;  but  mod  of  them  are  of  little 
ufe  for  corredliiig  the  tables,  as  the 
planet  then  was  not  in  the  requifite 
part  of  iti  orbit.  This  cb^et^ioa  i« 


alfo  made  to  many  of  the  numerous 
obfervations  of  Hcvelius,  though 
perhaps  fume  of  them  might  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  if  reduced  with  fulhcient  ex- 
atlucfs.  Halley  and  La  Hire  ob- 
ferved  with  more  precifion,  as  did 
alfo  our  great  adronumer  Flamdead; 
but  this  lad  hardly  ever  noticed  Mer¬ 
cury,  which  is  very  unaccountable, 
as  it  is  the  only  object  in  the  heaven* 
he  has  ntglcdlcd.  , 

Of  all  the  above-mentioned  adro- 
nomers,  I  believe  none  of  them,  ex¬ 
cept  La  Hire,  ever  faw  Mercury  on 
the  meridian ;  they  obferved  the  pla¬ 
net  when  near  the  horizon,  which 
obfervations  are  well  known  to  be  far 
Icfs  accurate :  and  even  La  Hire  fuc- 
ceeded  but  very  fcldom ;  for  in  the 
Mevioires  de  I' Acadeynie  Royale  des 
Sciences  of  176+,  the  Abbe  Chappe 
d’Autcroche  fays,  that  only  eight  or 
nine  meridian  obfervations  are  to  be 
met  with  in  the  preceding  Memoires. 
But  fince  that  year  many  have  been 
inadcj^as  way  be  fccQ  La  the  different 
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publications  of  M.  M.  Ic  Gentil,  de  ance  the  planet  afTumes  when  on  the 
Thury,  dc  la  Lande,  Mafltclync,  meridian. 

Meflier,  &c.  though  at  the  fame  adly.  When  Mercury  has  a  great 
time  moft  of  them  mention  the  ex-  fouthern  declination,  or  when  the  at- 
ticme  weaknefs  of  the  planet’s  light,  mofphere  is  in  the  Iciift  thick,  he  fei- 
and  how  frequently  they  were  difap-  dom  can  be  feen  in  thofe  parts  of  his 
pointed,  which  was  owing  to  their  orbit,  where  he  begins  to  recover  his 
looking  for  it  when  farthelt  from  the  light,  oris  inuchdiiniinrfhed  in  bright- 
fun,  in  which  fituation  Mercury  al-  iiefs. 

ways  appears  very  faint.  fdly-  The  apparent  hrightnefs  of 

We  are  now  come  to  the  principal  Mercury,  when  brightell,  is  about 
objeft  of  this  paper ;  which  is,  to  the  fame  as  that  of  Sirius  when  in 
point  out  in  what  part  of  his  orbit  coujunftion  with  the  fun. 

Mercury  is  inviiibie,  when  apparently  qthly.  As  an  additional  proof  of 
the  moll  bright,  and  all’o  when  he  its  brightnefs,  I  find  eight  obferva- 
begins  to  lofe  and  recover  his  light,  tions,  made  with  an  »ightcen-inrh 
Monficur  D’Arquier,  in  the  preface  quadrant,  the  telcTcopc  of  v/hich  is 
Xo\)\&Olfervatiofti^J}rottojfiiques,me.\\-  two  feet  focal  length,  the  aperture 
tions  that  Mercury  is  iavifiblc  to-  of  the  glailes  one  inch,  magnifying 
wards  his  inferior  conjuntlion,  and  eighteen  times ;  with  which  inllru- 
vliible  near  the  fuperior ;  and  this  I  nient  it  is  very  difficult  to  fee  liars 
have  been  informed  is  nearly  all  he  of  the  feventh  magnitude  when  the 
fays  on  the  fub^A.  I  lhall  therefore  wires  arc  in  the  leatl  illuminated, 
refer  to  a  memoir  I  heard  read  at  the  Tiie  quick  alteration  of  the 

French  Academy  of  Sciences,  con-  planet’s  brightnefs  is  particularly  re¬ 
taining  obfervations  made  in  1778  markable,  being  loraeiimes  very  con- 
•aiid  1779,  by  Mr  Edward  Pigott,  fidcrablc  in  Icfs  diari  twenty-four 
and  which  they  ordered  to  be  printed  hours. 

in  their  Etmn'^es:  from  that  6thly.  On  the  i  ith  of  July,  1779, 

paper  moll  of  the  following  articles  Mr  Edward  Pigott  obferved  the  pla- 
arc  felcAed,  but  arc  given  hete  with  net,  which  w’aj  then  lefs  than  three 
alterations;  aslince  that  was  written  degrees diftant  from  the  fun;  wc  may 
I  have  alfo  made  foine  additional  ob-  therefore  conclude',  that  foinclimcs  it 
fervations  and  remarks,  wliich,  to  can  be  feen  eveu  :i:  cemjunction  wilk 
avoid  repetition,  I  take  the  liberty  the  fun. 

to  blend  with  thofe  made  by  Mr  7thly.  It  is  fmgr.Mr,  that  Mercury 
Edward  Pigott.  and  V’enus  appear  brightell  in  tl.e 

I  ft.  Mercury  is  brighteft  between  oppofitc  parts  of  their  orbits;  the 
his  elongations  and  fiiperuir  conjunc  firll  between  his  cnlemgations  and  fu- 
tion,  very  near  to  whicli  latl  he  gc-  perior  conjunilion,  the  other  between 
nerally  can  be  feen:  be  becomes  in-  hcrcnlongationsand  inftiiorconjunc- 
silible  foon  after  be  has  paffed  his  tion  ;  therefore  V'enus  is  feen  as  a 
elongation  going  towards  his  inferior  crefeent  in  great  perfection,  particu- 
conjunClIon,  and  bccomesvilible  again  larly  in  her  inferior  conjniiClioir, 
a  few  days  before  his  next  elonga-  while  Mercury  is  feldom  feen  on  the 
tion.  This  is  the  rcfiilt  of  above  'meridian  in  fuch  perfect  phafes. 
lixty  obfervations  made  with  a  tranfit  8thly.  In  confeqncncc  of  the  rule 
inftrument,  the  tclefcopc  of  which  is  fettled  by  the  firil  article,  it  is  eafily 
1;  three- feet  achromatic,  magnifying  known  how  often  Mercury  may  be 
Bfty  times.  feen  in  a  year.  1  find,  that  during 

It  muft  be  always  underftood,  that  the  next  it  can  be  obferved  on  the 
all  thv;  remarks  allude  u>  the  appear-  meridinn  aj^out  20c  Umesii 
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1  hope,  by  thus  hiving  fliown  with  is  chiefly  extrafted  from  the  Memtiret 
what  facility  and  how  frequently  de  I' Academic  da  Scienceif  and  that 
Mercury  can  be  feen  on  the  meridian,  we  are  indebted  to  the  diftinguilhed 
even  with  the  moil  common  inllru*  Monf.  de  la  Lande  for  the  greateih 
luents,  tliat  the  pra£lical  ailronoraer  part,  as  alfo  for  the  correftnefs  of 
may  be  induced  to  pay  more  atten*  the  prefent  tables  of  Mercury,  which 
tion  to  this  much  ncgleAed  planet,  feldonv  err  mure  than  a  few  feconds. 
Nothing  more  remains  but  to  add,  •  ALiGOLm. 

that  the  liilhorical  part  of  this  paper 


Account  of  an  unkn'.nan  Youth,  nvho  fpeakt  an  unhionxin  Lan^uagCy  lately 
fund  in  Normandy ;  publijhed  nuith  a  view  of  difeoverw^  ku  rclatiam.— 
Yranjlated  from  the  French  papers  of  Sept.  8.  17^4* 


IN  the  beginning  of  March lafl,  a 
young  man,  of  about  1 7  years  of 
age,  who  Ipoke  an  idiom  that  has  not 
yet  been  known  or  undcrilood  by 
any  who  liave  feen  him,  was  found 
not  far  from  Caen.  The  Count  de 
iaudoas,  high  theritt  of  Caen,  ha¬ 
ving  met  with  him  when  he  was 
brought  to  that  city,  w«\9  fo  affefted 
with  his  fituatioii,  that  he  ordered 
him  to  be  received  into  the  HCtel- 
Dieu,  till  foine  intelligence  could  be 
had  of  his  family,  lus  country,  and 
the  circumllanccs  that  brought  him 
to  France. 

M.  Feydeau  de  Brou,  intendant  of 
Caen,  on  feeing  this  yoking  foreigner, 
was  alio  much  interelled  in  his  behalf. 
He  thought,  that  as  Paris  contained 
perfons  of  all  nations,  and  many  who 
arc  well  acquainted  with  foreign  lan¬ 
guage.^,  foine  one  who  could  under- 
iiand  the  idioiu  fpoken  by  this  young 
.•..oj^mto,  might  probably  be  found 
u.ere. — He  therefore  wrote  to  M. 
ie  Noir,  lieutenant-general  of  the  po¬ 
lice  ;  and  on  receiving  a  favourable 
anlwer  from  that  magiltrate,  he  fent 
the  (lianger  to  Paris  on  the  25th  of 
the  fame  month. 

On  his  arrival  there,  having  the 
good  fortune  to  lodge  in  the  houfe 
of  Mad.  Billard,  who  keeps  a  lace- 
Ihop  in  St  Honorc  ftrect,  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Roule-ftreet,  flic  Intereiled 
herfelf  flrongly  in  his  favour ;  (he  not 
woly  received  him  into  her  hoUfc, 


where  he  ftlll  remains,  but  (he  took 
as  much  care  of  him  as  of  her  owa 
children.  The  Sieur  la  Rive,  of  the 
French  theatre,  being  acquainted 
with  this  young  man,  mentioned  him 
to  his  company.  They  embraced  the 
opportunity  of  cxercifing  an  ait  of 
benevolence  ;  and  fettled  on  him,  by 
an  unanimous  refolve,  a  penfion  of 
63  llvres  per  month.  This  event, 
and  foine  other  circumflances,  have 
given  this  youth  fome  confequence. 

He  has  been  prefented  to  the 
Count  de  Vergennes,  minifler  for  fo¬ 
reign  affairs,  who  faw  him  with  com- 
paiCon,  and  wifhed  Mad.  Btllard  to 
continue  her  good  offices.  M.  le 
Noir  has  affured  her,  that  he  would 
be  accountable  for  every  thing  the 
young  ftranger  might  want. — He  has 
alfo  been  prefented  to  M.  de  Ca- 
lonne  comptroller-general,  and  to 
the  Baron  de  Breteiill  nhnifter  fo* 
the  department  of  P«ris. —  I'he  Du- 
chefs  of  Bourbon  has  defired  tlut  he 
might  be  intrixluccd  to  her,  and  has 
fliown  him  that  tender  attention 
which  is  the  fweeteft  confolation  of 
the  diftreffed.  She  was  defirous  of  ad¬ 
ding  to  it  a  prefent  la  money  ;  and 
many  other  perfoiis  of  ditliucliou, 
who  have  feen  him  at  Mad.  Billard’s, 
have  made  him  the  like  offers :  but 
that  gentlewoman,  being  unacquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  rank  of  the  young  in¬ 
cognito,  did  not  think  it  proper  to 
acijcpt  for  him  any  tranfient  fupplics. 
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He  has  been  fecn  by  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  foreigners,  who  have  heard  him 
fpeak  without  underftanding  him,  and 
have  fpoken  to  him  without  being 
underftood.  With  as  little  fuccefs, 
almoft  all  the  languages,  of  which  we 
bave  grammars  and  vocabularies,  have 
been  tried  in  his  hearing  In  his  per- 
fon  however,  he  refembles  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans,  and  in  particular  fume  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  North  of  Europe.  The 
great  regularity  of  his  behaviour,  and 
his  exemplary  moral  conduft,  indi¬ 
cate  an  education  fuperior  to  what  is 
common  ;  but  the  little  inftrui^ion  he 
has  had  proves  that  it  has  been  much 
neg’eftcd.  The  only  knowledge, 
i^hich  he  feems  to  have  acquired,  is 
that  of  the  objefts  which  he  has  fecn 
in  different  countries.  He  fetms  not 
to  know  how  to  write :  the  rude  clia- 
raders  which  he  traces  rcfemble  thofe 
of  a  child  who  is  beginning  to  learn 
the  fiill  elements  of  wtitiug ;  and 
their  dire«Elion,  which  is  almoft  per¬ 
pendicular,  gives  them  fome  fimili- 
tude  to  the  running  hand  ufed 
throughout  all  the  north  of  Europe. 
He  has  written  feveral  times;  but 
though  he  feems  to  dillinguifh  from 
time  to  time  the  charafters  which  he 
has  formed  by  divifions.  it  feems  on¬ 
ly  to  be  in  imitation  of  thofe  that  he 
has  feen  made.  He  has  never  read  a 
lingle  word  of  what  he  has  written  ; 
he  has  been  frequently  dclired  to  read 
it,  but  always  in  vain.  Since  he  has 
been  at  Pans,  our  charafters  have 
been  fliowm  him;  thofe  are  what  he 
traces  at  prefent,  when  he  is  alked  to 
write. 

He  ftiows  a  particular  attachment 
to  the  military,  an  inclination,  a 
ftrong  propenfity  to  arms.  He  is  of 
a  gentle  and  cheerful  difpofition,  has 
a  proper  aifurance,  feems  firm,  cou¬ 
rageous,  fober,  difinterefted,  repofes  a 
confidence,  is  frank  and  fincerc.  He 
is  fond  of  liberty  and  independence  ; 
fliows  a  contempt  for  Oaves;  regards 
our  fervants  as  fueb;  and  is  difpofed 


to  grant  every  thing  to  perfuaCon  ani- 
affedfion,  but  notliing  to  compul-* 
fion.  Of  what  belongs  to  him  he  is 
careful,  and  remarkably  neat. — With 
the  plainnefs  of  his  drefs  he  feems  not 
difpleafed ;  and  it  appears  as  if  it 
would  be  more  agreeable  to  his  eyes 
if  it  were  more  elegant. 

He  has  iketched,  in  a  very  intelli¬ 
gent  drawing,  a  (liip  that  has  Dutch 
lec-huards,  and  he  has  diftinguiih- 
ed  them  on  fome  Dutch  veffds,  of 
which  a  print  was  (hown  him.  He 
has  made  it  underftood  by  figns,  that 
he  i>  acquainted  with  the  favages  of 
America,  their  arms,  and  their  uten- 
fils.  W'hen  a  map  of  the  world  waa 
laid  before  him,  the  place  where  he 
now  is  being  pointed  out. to  him,  and 
being  aiked  by  figns  from  whence  he 
came,  he  Ihowtd  the  fcith-wcft.  He 
paiticularly  dlftinguiined,  in  the 
king’s  cabinet,  the  arms  and  uteotils 
of  the  favlges  of  South  America, 
fome  fruits  of  that  country,  and  two 
infefts  which  the  favage  women 
hang  by  way  of  ornament  in  their 
ears  ;  in  fiioit,  he  fecined  to  intimate 
that  he  was  born  ii<  an  Kland.  Thcfe 
united  teftimonies  feem  to  point  out 
the  Antilles  ;  and  his  knowledge  of 
the  Dutch  buildings,  difeovered  by 
himfclf,  feem  mote  efpiccially  to  lead 
our  conjeAiires  to  a  Dutch  ifland. 

However,  on  the  contrary,  he  has 
known  fome  leaves  on  which  fome 
Malabar  charafters  were  engraved. 
He  has  given  us  to  underftand,  that 
they  were  hung  round  the  necks  of 
flavcs,  and  that  thofe  characters  were 
engraved  with  a  bodkin.  He  has  alfo 
drawn  an  uniform,  rcfembling  that  of 
the  Cipaies,  and  diftinguilhed  by  the 
lining  of  the  veft. 

But  when  he  was  ftiown,  in  the 
map  of  the  world,  the  places  where 
thcfe  things  were  found,  and  alked  if 
he  came  from  thence,  he  replied  by 
negative  figns.  If  he  is  of  the  An¬ 
tilles,  or  of  Surinam,  and  Dutch,  he 
might  have  had  fome  knowledge  of 
thero 
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without  having  been  in  the  Eaft  her  neck  and  in  her  cars :  that  there  I 

Indies.  are  in  their  houfe  fotne  marble  pave- 

When  feme  fnow-fhoes  were  offer-  ments,  and  a  pavilion  decorated  with 
ed  him,  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  glafs,  the  floor  of  which  is  covered 
the  North  make  ufc  to  go  on  the  ice,  with  a  red  (luff.  However,  as  he  ap- 
he  immediately  put  his  feet  into  them,  plies  the  name  of  father,  which  he 
and  fhowed  that  fomething  was  want-  pronounces  poupa,  to  his  patrons  in 
ing  to  faflen  them.  He  made  it  alfo  France,  it  is  poffible,  that  what  he 
appear,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  endeavours  to  exprefs  on  that  fubje^ 
the  manner  in  which  the  favages  of  does  not  really  mean  his  father,  but 
North  America  wrap  themfelvcs  up  the  commandant  of  fome  European 
in  their  cloaths:  but  this  laft  cuftom  fettlement,  by  whom  he  may  have 
is  common  to  many  favage  nations ;  been  fuccoured  and  proteded.  He 
and  one  clrcumllancc,  which  induces  makes  it  alfo  underflood,  that  there 
a  belief,  either  that  he  is  acquainted  are  fome  mines  in  his  country,  which, 
with  thofe  cufloms  by  hcarfay,  or  produce  gold  and  filver,  of  which 
that  he  may  have  feen  them  in  fome  money  is  coined ;  that  the  ufe  of 
dwellings  in  the  coldcllregionsof  Chi-  coaches  is  not  known  there,  but  only 
li,  is,  that  he  Ihowsa  greatdifliketo  a  kind  of  calafh.  Laflly,  he  appear* 
cold  climates,  and  feems  conftantly  to  have  fome  knowledge  of  the  late 
to  dcfire  and  to  alk  that  thofe  whom  American  war. 
he  moft  efleems  would  conduct  and  All  the  intelligence  that  can  be 
accompany  him  to  the  South-Weft,  drawn  from  him  is  comprifed  In  thi* 

He  expreffes,  that.  In  order  to  arrive  advertifement.  But  no  ftrefs  Is  laid 
at  his  country,  they  mull  firft  go  by  on  the  various  conjeftnres  to  which 
fca;  afterwards  take  horfe,  and  make  it  may  have  given  rife ;  as  not  know- 
fome  days  journeys  by  land.  He  ing  our  language.  In  the  multitude  of 
feems,  in  his  recitals,  t*  fpeak  of  fea-  particulars  which  he  wilhts  to  com- 
hghts  and  a  (hipwreck,  of  a  counting-  municate,  thofe  which  really  relate  to 
houfe,  of  money,  of  rich  relations ;  his  country  or  his  family  cannot  be 
of  papers,  letters,  and  a  porto-follo,  dlftinguilhetlfromthofe  which  he  may 
of  which  he  has  been  robbed.  He  have  learned  in  his  tr  avels, 
often  repeats  the  word  peou,  or  pehu.  'fhe  idiom  >vhich  he  fpeaks  Is  a 
It  cannot  yet  be  afcertaincd  whether  medley  of  words  corrupted  from  dif-' 
he  means  Fern,  or  whether  it  be  a  ferent  languages,  and  of  a  great 
word  which  in  his  idiom  has  fome  number  of  French  words  mutilated 
other  figniilcation.  He  intimates,  and  diftorted  ;  the  greatefl  part  of 
that,  wilt II  he  was  a  child,  he  wore  which  he  may  have  learned  ffnee  h« 
a  failor’s  drefs,  made  of  cotton,  has  been  in  France  ;  fome  of  them  h« 
with  a  fringe  of  mudin  ;  that,  when  learns  every  day. — When  fiift  he 
he  embarked,  he  wore  a  blue  coat  came  to  Paris,  he  did  not  articulate 
with  gold  embroideretj  buttons,  faced  the  letters />,  /,  r,  ch,  j\  He  now 
and  lined  with  red;  that  he  had  a  pronounces  them,  and  even  our  liquid 
mulkct,  a  large  grehound,  and  fome  /.  His  proludy  is  drawling;  it  it 
liorfes  of  his  own  (in  fuel.,  he  knows  compofed  of  long  founds,  blended 
how  to  manage  a  hoife.)  He  adds,  with  founds ftill  longer.  ”^1  his  flownefs 
that  his  father  is  about  55  years  of  renders  it  foft,tho’he  chiefly  employe 
age,  and  that  he  wears  the  ribbons  the  flrong  articulations />, /,  ^ /land /•. 

,  of  two  orders  :  that  his  mother  dref-  We  mull  not  be  furprlfed  at  not 
fes  In  the  European  manner ;  that  having  difeovered  what  is  his  idiom, 
flic  has  a  hat  adorned  with  feathers ;  when  we  confider  that  there  arc  in 
an  aigrette  of  jewels,  fome  pearls  on  the  world  at  Icaft  general  langua- 
VoL.  I.  N®!.  Z  ges. 
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•ges.  and  fome  thoufand  jargons,  or 
gibberifh,  each  of  which  is  only  fpo- 
ken  and  iinderftood  in  a  fm^l  di> 
ftri6i ;  poflibly,  being  bom  of  an  Eu¬ 
ropean  in  the  Antilles,  or  on  the 
continent  of  South  America,  he  majr, 
as  children  often  are  in  that  country, 
have  been  expofed,  if  we  may  fo  ex- 
prefs  it,  among  the  Negro,  Caribbee, 
Brafilian,  and  other  (laves,  and  only 
fpcak  the  jargon  iifed  by  thofe  (laves. 
On  the  whole,  we  (hall  only  repeat, 
that  what  has  been  jufl  faid,  and  all 
that  we  are  yet  able  to  fay,,  of  this 
young  man  and  his  country,  are  vague 
coiijeilures,  which  can  be  confirmed 
or  dcllroyed  by  two  methods  only ; 
the  one  is,  the  knowledge  which  he 
will  acquire  of  our  language  ;  and  in 
this  he  makes  a  progrefs  very  per¬ 
ceivable  to  thofe  who  fee  him  con- 
ilantly  :  the  other  is,  his  being  claim¬ 
ed  by  his  family.  In  ordtr  to  open 
and  extend  this  view,  it  has  been  de¬ 
termined  to  make  this  advertifemenl 
as  public  as  polhble.  We  wilh  moll 
ardently  that  it  may  reach  his  rela¬ 
tions  ;  and  we  lhare,  by  anticipation, 
fome  part  of  the  joy  which  they  will 
feel  on  hearing  tfiat  this  young  man 


is  at  Paris,  in  the  hands  of  perfons  of 
credit,  in  perfefl  health,  in  want  of 
nothing,  under  the  prote6lion  of  the 
government,  in  the  bofom  of  a  na¬ 
tion  which  cherilhes  all  11  rangers,  and 
efpecially  thofe  who  arc  in  diilrefs. 
He  gives  us  to  underlland,  that,  af¬ 
ter  difembarking  in  Normandy,  he 
was  robbed  by  fcveral  men  on  horfe- 
back  ;  that  they  took  from  him  a 
blue  coat,  faced  and  lined  with  red, 
with  gold  buttons,  his  breeches,  his 
cotton  dockings,  anddiamondbucklcs, 
a  fword,  and  a  watch  ;  that  he  was 
wounded  on  the  head  and  the  mouth 
by  a  blow  with  a  done,  and  was  left 
on  the  ground  in  his  (hirt. — We  will 
add,  which  may  contribute  to  make 
him  known,  that  he  is  in  height 
about  five  feet ;  his  hair  is  light  cbel- 
nut ;  his  eye-brows  fair ;  his  eyes 
light  grey,  finall,  and  rather  hollow; 
his  forehead  fmall ;  his  nofe  (hort  and 
thick  ;  his  mouth  of  a  moderate  fize, 
the  upper  lip  a  little  thick ;  his  face 
oval,  and  without  a  beard,  marked 
with  the  fmalUpox ;  his  neck  (hort ; 
his  (boulders  broad,  and  rather  high; 
his  hands  fmall  and  well  made,  and 
his  legs  thick. 


Remarks  upon  f(,tnePa£agesofQHMiistt.tL%t. 
[  f  he  I’jges  refer  to  Stockdale’s  Edition.] 


Fuji  Part  of  Henry  IF. 

AGE  440.  col.  2.  It  is  lingular, 
that  Shakefpeaie  (liould  have 
picked  out  the  names  of  old  Englilh 
barons,  and  given  them  to  the  grace- 
lefs  coiiipanions  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  Pjildu^,  Poiiis,  Peto,  and 
Uaidolph,  arc  all  of  this  fort.  It 
ivcms  tliat  he  took  them  from  the  fird 
book  that  lay  at  hand,  from  fome  of 
tiic  Eiigliih  Clirouiclcs. 

P.  444.  2.  “  Stand read  “  Say 
hand.” 

P.  *448.  2,  “  Oneyers.'’  So  in 
J\Urry  IVives  of  Windfor  wc  have 
“  anheirtf  both  undoubtedly  corrup¬ 
ted.  The  only  quellion  is  sis  to  the 


word  really  meant.  I  ftlll  think  that 
it  is  a  corruption  of  Mynheer 3  ^  “  my 
lords,”  or  “  gentlemen  “  Burgo- 
mailers  and  great  Mynhttrt"  accord 
well  together.  It  will  be  remarked, 
that  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  of  James  I.  there  were  frequent 
embalfics  from  the  Low  Countiies,  in 
which  the  fum^ions  were  performed 
not  by  a  iingle  man,  as  in  our  days, 
but  by  a  number  of  commiiTianers  ; 
and  it  is  probable,  that,  in  every  one 
of  them,  there  were  Burgomafiers 
and  Mynheers^  uncommon  words, 
and  apt  to  be  mifunderftood  or  crronc- 
oufly  pronounced  '  the  vulgar.  It 
may  be  doubted  aether  at  this  day 
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a  common  EngliHi  reader  underilands 
the  fenfe  of  the  word  Bur^majler : 
the  Englifh  have  not  correft  cars  in 
catching  a  foreign  pronunciation. 
One  of  the  worthieft  Englifh  authors 
of  this  age,  and  a  perfon  too  of  wit 
and  difccrnment,  has  never  been  able 
to  dittinguilh  the  Scottifli  founds  of 
hrd  and  laird ;  and  Englifh  authors, 
without  exception,  cannot  exprefs 
the  Scottifh  mar.^  unlefs  by  moftm 

P.450.  I.  grand  jurors, 

are  ye?  we’ll  jure  ye,  i’faith.”  As 
no  mention  had  been  mad;  by  the 
travellers  of  their  being  grand jurors, 
it  is  plain  that  fomething  has  been 
omitted  at  this  place.  It  was  natural 
for  the  traveller;!  to  plead  their  cha- 
radlcr  of  grand  jurors,  as  a  ciccum* 
llance  adding  to  their  dignity  ;  and 
no  lefs  natural  for  the  thieves  to  be 
offended  at  men  who  were -bound  by 
uath  to  prefent  all  vagrants  and 
thieves. 

P.  451.  I.  “  O  Efperance."  Tire 
war-word  and  motto  of  the  Percy  fa¬ 
mily.  Percy  is  thinking  of  the  war 
in  which  he  meant  to  engage. 

P.  453.  2.  The  reading  has 

been  queftioned,  but  without  caufe : 
the  word  means  either  the  “  cliild  of 
a  fairy,”  or  “  a  diminutive  fairy.” 

P.459.  2.  “  Pepper  gingerbread;” 
read  “  peppered.” 

P.  461.  I.  “  Capitulate,”  i.  e. 
“  enter  intomrticles  by  way  of  con¬ 
vention.”  The  modern  word  has  the 
fame  meaning,  tliough  fomewhat  re- 
ftrifted  in  praAice. 

P.  462.  2.  “  Do  thou  amend  thy 
face,”  See.  Bardolph  had  ventured 
to  jeft  a  little  on  Sir  John’s  bulk. 
Sir  John,  fretted  at  his  affuming  fuch 
liberties,  pours  out  a  tot  rent  of  wit 
on  the  wretched  retainer.  It  is  won¬ 
derful  to  fee  the  different  lights  in 
which  he  places  the  lingle  circum- 
ilance  of  Bardolph’s  red  nofe! 

P.  470.  I.  •*  Turk  Gregory.” 
I  never  could  be  per  fuaded,  that,  by 
this  phiafe,  Hildebrand,  or  Gregory 
.Vil.  is  to  be  uudtrftood.  It  pro- 
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bably  means  fomc  noted  corfair  in  the 
days  of  the  author. 

Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IV. 

P.  476.  col.  I.  “  Men  of  all  forts 
take  a  pride  to  gird  at  me.”  The 
gird  in  the  Quack’s  anfwer  is  not 
obvious.  Perhaps  than  he  knew 
for,”  means,  than  the  Quack  could 
find  remedies  for;  and  uiis  might 
imply  an  inveterate  lues  venerea,  far- 
caffically  afcribcd  to  Falflaff. 

P.  481.  2.  ”  A  proper  fellow  of 
my  hands.”  This  is  not  generally 
underftood:  it  fecins  to  imply  a  thief. 
Poins  fays,  “  I  was  born  to  no  for¬ 
tune,  and  fo  amTorced  to  my  fhlfts.” 

P.  489.  1 .  The  humour  of  the  two 
juftices.  Shallow  and  Silence,  is  ex¬ 
cellent,  above  the  common  excellence 
of  Shakefpeare.  Shallow  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  filly ;  but  the  author^has  fo  un~ 
demuritten  part  of.  Silence,  that 
he  appears  much  fiUier  than  Shallow. 
This  will  be  more  particularly  illu- 
ilrated  in  the  fcquel. 

-  I.  “  Indeed,  “Sir,  to  my 

coll.”  Silence,  with  hardly  any 
•idea  at  all,  has  a  love  for  money,  and 
grudges  the  expence  of  his  fon’s  edu¬ 
cation. 

-  I.  “  You  had  not  four;"  it 

(hould  be  five. 

- I.  “  We  knew’  where  the  Bo- 

narolja’s  were.”  Remark  the  fim- 
plicity  of  Shakefpeare’s  times.  Shal¬ 
low  brags  that  he  and  his  wild  com¬ 
panions  knew’  where  women  of  the 
town  were  to  be  fouiKl. 

P.  490.  2.  ”  I  will  take  fuch  or¬ 
der,  that  thy  friends  (hall  ring  for 
thee:”  meaning,  to  appearance,  that 
his  friends  Ihoiild  fupply  his  place  in 
ringing  the  bells  ;  but,  covertly,  that 
he  fhould  die  in  war,  and  that  his 
friends  (hould  ring  the  dead-bell  for 
him. 

P.  491.  I.  “We  have  heard  the 
chimes  at  midnight.”  To  be  up  at 
midnight  is  here  icprcfented  as  pecu¬ 
liar  to  a  rake. 

E  Z 
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P.  491.  I.  A  n’t  be  my  deftiny, 
fo  ;  an’t  be  not,  fo.”  There  is  much 
dry  humour  in  Feeble’s  fpeech. 

-  I.  Bardolph  fays,  “  I  have 

three  pounds  to  free  Mouldy  and 
Bullcalf.”  It  (hould  feem,  that  /our 
pounds  had  been  promifed,  but  Bar- 
dolph  finks  fuienty  (hillings.  Excel¬ 
lently  fatirical !  Falftaff  and  Bar¬ 
dolph  were  combined  to  take  money 
againft  law  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
Bardolph  cheats  his  aCTociatc  in  ini¬ 
quity. 

— —  I.  “  For  you.  Mouldy,  (lay 
at  home  till  you  are  paft  fervice,” 
&c.  Falllaff  could  not  alTign  any 
Tcafon  for  his  thus  fuddenly  rejefting 
Mouldy  and  Bullcalf ;  fo  he  put  the 
Juftices  off  with  an  antithcfisof  “paft 
Icrvicc,”  and  “  not  come  to  fervice,” 
which  has  found  without  meaning. 
It  has  been  remarked,  that  Shallow 
fays  that  Falftaff  was  to  have  but 
f'jur,  and  that  fix  had  been  called; 
whereas  in  truth  only  five  had  been 
called.  It  can  hardly  be  fuppofed 
that  Shakefpeare  made  the  miilake  : 
it  is  more  probable  that  the Jixth  man 
has  been  omitted  on  account  of  fome 
indecency  in  his  charafter ;  or  per¬ 
haps  becaufc  the  fatire  of  his  part 
was  too  poignant.  Falftaff  only 
choofes  three,  though  he  had  a  right 
to  fur.  '1  he  omitted  fixth  man  muft 
have  been  one  of  his  choice  ;  and  he 
jnuft  have  defcanted  on  him  as  on  the 
rcl. 

- 2.  “  A  little  quiver  fellow 

read  qui  vhe,  that  is,  alert. 

-  2.  Falllaff  fays  that  Shal¬ 
low  p’-ated  of  the  feats  he  hath 
done  about  ‘Turnbull  -  Street,  and 
talked  familiarly  about  John  tf 
Gaunt ;  now  there  is  nothing  of  this 
in  Shallow’s  difeourfe  to  Falftaff ; 
lo  it  fiems  that  fome  part  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  is  loft. 

1’.  49f>.  I .  Falftaff  and  Colville — 
It  appears  from  the  context,  that  F'al- 
ftaff  did  not  come  up  till  after  the 

rebels  were  difperfed _ We  arc  not 

to  luppofc  that  Colville  was  armed  j 


and  Falftaff  admits  that  he  furren- 
dcred  without  offering  to  make  any 
defence :  fo  it  was  a  mere  play  of 
fancy,  which,  from  the  incident  of 
Coleville,  concluded  Sir  John  to  have 
been  valiant. 

P.  497. 1.  Lanca^.  “Fare  you  well, 
Falllaff ;  I,  in  my  condition, 

“  Shall  better  fpeak  of  you  than  you 
deferve.”  [  Exit. 

Fatjiaff.  “  I  would  you  had  but 
the  nvit  e  ’twere  better  than  your 
dukedom.”  What  wit?  Does  the 
•wit  mean  •wit  in  general  ?  or  (hould 
my  -wit  be  read  ?  “You  undervalue 
my  defervings  ;  my  •wit  is  better  than 
your  dukedom." 

P.501.  I.  Davy,  to  (how  his  im¬ 
portance,  outers  into  a  detail  of  tri¬ 
fling  domeftic  matters,  while  Shallow 
is  bufied  in  ordering  fupper,  and  in 
preffmg  Sir  John  to  (lay  all  night. 

P.504.  I.  “Come,  coufin.”  He 
defires  Silence  to  eat. — Silence, being 
drunk,  fings,  “  I'/e  jhall  do  nothing  but 
eat",  &c.— Shallow  fays  “Be  merry;” 
Silence  breaks  in,  “  Be  merry."  Da¬ 
vy  fays,  “  A  cup  of  •nine ;”  Silence 
ahfwers,  “  A  cup  of  •wine."  I'alftaff 
dr  inks  Silence’s  health ;  Silence  pled¬ 
ges  liim  out  of  a  fong. — On  his  pled¬ 
ging,  Falftaff  fays,  ‘‘  You  have  done 
me  right :”  Silence  lays  hold  of  the 
word,  and  fings,  “  Do  me  right.*' — 
When  Falftaff  anfwers  Piilol  in  lie- 
roics.  Silence,  perceiving  that  he 
fpake  about  an  Afyrian  knight  and  a 
king  Cophetua,  adds  the  names  of 
Robin  Hood  and  his  companions. 
1  hus  we  fee  that  he  Is  a  mere  echo, 
and  fpraks  fuch  founds  as  the  words 
that  he  had  juft  heard  fuggefted  lo 
him. 

P.  505.  2.  “  Bring  me  to  a  ju- 
ftice.”  This  marks  her  confummate 
impudence  ;  for  the  beadle  meant  to 
bring  her  to  a  juftice. 

P.  506.  2.  “  Sir,  I  will  be  as 
good  as  my  word.”  '1  his  ought  to 
be  fpoken  very  angrily,  as  if  Sir  John 
were  offended  at  Shallow  for  doubt¬ 
ing  his  honour;— he  prcfcntly  grow* 
calm^ 
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calm,  and  comfort#  Ms  creditor  with, 
“  This  that  you  heard  wa#  but  a  co¬ 
lour.”  Shallow  is  made  to  anfwer, 
A  colour,  1  fear,  that  you  will  die 
ill.  Sir  John.”  This  Is  rather  In  the 
ilyle  of  Bardolph.  Here  Shakefpeare 
make.s  Shallow  more  lively  than'fuits 
his  charafter.  Perhaps  it  might  be 
faid,  that  fretfulnefs  at  the  lofs  of 
his  money  quickened  his  imagination. 

Meafure  for  Meafure. 

P.  75.  tol.  I.  —  “  then  no  more 


**  But  that  your  fufficicncy,  as  your 
worth  Is  able, 

“  And  let  them  work.” 

There  is  not  an  omilhon  here,  as 
has  been  generally  fuppofed:  and 
means  fo.  The  fenfe  is,  “  having 
both  power  and  integrity,  exert 
both.” 

P.  89.  2.  “  A  grange”  means  a 
barn,  at  which  the  clergy  were  wont 
to  receive,  and  in  which  they  ftored, 
their  great  tithes.  Here  It  has  the 
epithet  of  “  moated;”  becaufe  for¬ 
tified,  in  fome  fort,  for  fecurity 
againft  thieves. 


fhoughtx  on  Crimes  and  Punijhnsents. 


Spem  longam  refcces.  Husac  c. 


TH  ERE  is  in  the  bread  of  every  man 
a  fenfe  of  the  nature  of  guilt,  as 
affccling  foclety,  dillinfl  from  the 
idea  of  it#  moral  turpitude,  as  avio- 
lutlon  of  the  laws  of  God  :  a  feeling 
which  arifes  from  the  focial  tendency 
of  our  nature ;  fomething  which  is 
hurt  by  the  confcloufncfs  of  any  ac¬ 
tion  that  contradicts  the  principles  of 
benevolence  and  juftice.  To  this 
lourcc  may  be  traced  onr  defire  of 
rewarding  that  conduCt  which  we 
feel  to  be  benevolent  and  jud  ;  and 
our  indignation  at  the  operations  of 
malevolence  can  arife  from  nothing 
but  an  indinCtive  attachment  which 
Nature  Impofeson  us  for  the  intereds 
of  fociety.  Thus  the  laws  and  re¬ 
gulations  of  fociety  may  be  fairly  tra¬ 
ced  to  tlie  laws  of  nature ;  and  in¬ 
deed  the  former  can  only  have  per¬ 
manency  and  effect  in  proportion  as 
tliey  are  applicable  to  the  latter. — 
Nature  rifcsonly  for  judice  upon  the 
criminal :  Society  extends  the  pu- 
niihment,  and  involves  in  it  a  re¬ 
gard  to  the  future  welfare  of  its  own 


intereds ;  its  view  Is  not  merely  to 
punidi  the  guilty,  but  alfo  to  deter 
from  the  commiffion  of  crimes:  As 
a  judge  faid  to  a  man  condemned  to 
die,  “  It  is  not  merely  for  dealing 
the  horfc,  but  in  order  that  horfes 
may  not  be  dole.” 

Thus  the  power  of  fociety  to  in- 
fllCf  punllhment  is  derived  from  the 
authority  with  which  It  Is  inveded 
by  the  laws  of  nature.  And  if  fo¬ 
ciety  has  a  right  in  any  cafe  to  pu- 
nlfh,  it  mud  be  fuppofed  capable  of 
applying  punifhments  adequate  to  the 
nature  and  malignity  of  crimes.  To 
inquire,  therefore,  Whether  it  be  jull 
to  infliCf  the  punidiment  of  death?  is* 
to  alk,  Whctlicr  there  be  crimes 
which  deferve  that  pnnilhmcnt  ?  — — 
And  this  Is  a  quedion  wliich  Nature, 
Judice,  and  Expediency,  will  an- 
fw'er  In  the  affirmative. 

1  do  not,  however,  apprehend 
that  mankind  have  any  right  to  judge 
of  the  aftions  of  their  fellow-crea¬ 
tures,  further  than  as  thefc  aftions 
have  a  igidvncv  to  affeCi  the  intereds 
I  '  r.f 
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•cf  focicty.  It  does  not  belong  to  us  juftice,  that  the  punifhment  Le  tun" 
to  diAate  abftrafted  rules  of  conduA,  greater  than  the  nature  and  confe- 
nor  to  puniih  crimes  in  exaA  propor-  quences  of  the  crime  give  abfulute 
tion  to  their  intrinfic  iniquity.  Our  neceflity  to  :  And  it  has  univcrfally 
jurifdiAiun  is  reflriAedto  the  Hmple  been  found,  that  the  certainty  ofpu* 
and  exprefs  purpofe  of  advancing  and  niihmcnt  has  a  ilrongtr  cffeA  than 
fupporting  the  concerns  of  focicty.  its  feverity ;  for  men  are  fo  much 
It  is  the  prerogative  of  God  alone  accuilomed  to  ftrange  viciiTitudes.anu 
to  take  vengeance  ;  and  a  man  feems  unlooked-for  deliverances,  that  the 
no  further  accountable  to  his  fellow-  greateft  hazards  have  little  effcA  on 
creatures,  than  as  his  conduA  is  de-  their  conduA,  if  tliey  are  notexpec- 
trimental  to  their  happinefs.  Every  ted  to  be  the  certain  confequences  of 
punilhment  (Irauld  have  a  particular  bad  behaviour.  Indeed  the  certainty 
application  to  the  crime  which  indu-  of  punilhments  feems  fo  effeAual  in 
ces  it :  for  however  the  intention  of  reftraining  the  vicious,  that  I  appre- 
law,  in  punilhments,  may  be  direc-  hend,  in  fo  far  as  the  conviAion  of 
ted  to  rellraining  from  vices  in  gene-  it  exifts  in  the  minds  of  men,  in  exaA 
ral ;  yet  manki?id  will  always  be  af-  proportion  will  the  neceflity  of  any 
feAed  with  thefc  punifliments,  in  punifhmcnts  at  all  be  diminilhed. — 
proportion  as  they  feel  them  to  be  Now  if  this  propofition  be  admitted, 
the  juft  and  natural  confequences  of  it  will  be  found  to  have  confidcral>le 
the  particular  crimes  that  occafiolt  weight  in  determining  us  againft 
them :  and  wherever  the  feelings  of  thofe  laws,  which  provide  for  the 
humanity  are  known,  as  long  as  IndIg-  fafety  of  fociety  \n  \.\it  feverity,  ra- 
nation  and  horror  are  capable  of  be-  ther  tlran  the  certainty,  of  puniih - 
ing  raifed,  the  puniihmcnt  of  death  ments.  It  will  hold  up  thofe  leglfla- 
will  alone  be  competent  to  the  per-  tors  who  have  neglcAcd  to  hedge  in 
petration  of  Murdcr.  This  is  a  trnth  iniquity  by  this  barrier  of  terror,  as 
which  is  attefted  by  the  hearts  of  all  in  fume  fort  guilty  of  the  blood  of 
tnaiikind;  even  the  murderer  himfelf  thofe  whom  .the  uncertainry  of  pn- 
carrics  in  his  bofom  a  monitor,  which  niihments  has  fcduced  to  deftruAIon : 
makes  this  dreadful  conviAion  his  for  fin,  like  every  thing  elfc  in  na- 
greateft  puniihment :  a  fomethiag  turc,  increafes  gradually ;  and  the 
haunts  him,  which  often  forces  him  lefs  oppofition  it  meets  with,  the 
<o  deliver  himfelf  up  to  juftice,  and  fooner  it  will  grow  into  enormity, 
frequently  to  become  his  own  execu-  It  will  (how  that  capital  punifhmcnts 
tinner. — This  crime,  however,  feems  have  been  neceffary  only  from  the 
the  only  one  for  which  nature  has  want  of  proper  reftraints  in  the  con- 
appointed  death  as  the  punlfliment ;  duA  of  men.  But  here  It  may  per- 
and  even  this  puniihmcnt  muft  be  re-  haps  be  alked.  What  I  mean  by  in¬ 
sulated  by  the  circuinftances  whicli  creafing  the  certainty  of  punlfhments, 
accompany  the  deed.  The  Intention  in  order  to  diminifh  the  neceflity  of 
of  the  criminal  can  only  eftablifh  the  infliAing  them.  1  mean  fomething 
degree  of  his  guilt :  for  the  defigns  cxaAly  oppofite  to  the  fpirit  of  thofe 
of  men  are  their  fprings  of  aAkm  ;  laws  which  cftablifhed  afylums  and 
and  an  aAion  is  cither  good  or  bad,  places  of  refuge  beyond  the  reach  of 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  in-  juftice  ;  for  thefe  fanAuaries  have  a 
citements  that  produced  it.  Thus  It  powerful  effeA  to  deftroy  the  in- 
may  be  a  greater  crime  to  (leal  a  flucncc  arifing  from  the  certainty  of 
fliilling,  than  accidentally  to  kill  a  the  execution  of  juftice,  and  have  a 
^n.  ftrong  tendency  to  let  loofe  the  cri- 

It  is  one  of  the  firft  principles  of  mlnal  fuggeftiens  of  the  heart ;  for 
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tliey  not  only,  in  fome  cafes,  fiiut 
«>ut  the  probability,  but  almoft  the 
poflibility,  of  enforcing  the  laws — 
i  therefore  agree  with  the  Marquis 
of  Beccaria,  when  he  fays  that  men 
are  more  llrongly  incited  to  crimes 
by  fanduaries,  tiun  they  are  deter¬ 
red  by  puniihments. 

Another  thing:  It  is  certainly 
more  for  the  improvement  of  fociety, 
that  mankind  be  guarded  by  laws 
which  addrefs  them  as  rational  crea¬ 
tures,  than  by  thofe  which  feem  to 
eonfider  them  as  favage  beails.  Sure¬ 
ly  thofe  mild  regulations  which,  how¬ 
ever  pun£fually  enforced,  carry  an 
idea  that  they  are  exerted  only  from 
the  abfolute  ncceflity  of  preferving 
the  welfare  and  happinefs  of  fociety, 
will  operate  more  forcibly  as  rules  of 
coiidu^,  than  thofe  dreadful  execu¬ 


tions  which  exhibit  men  as  monfters* 
that  are  only  to  be  kept  in  order 
by  whips,  tortures,  and  death.  Bc- 
fidcs,  it  is  often  poffiblc  to  convert 
puniihments  into  public  utility  in 
another  fenfe ;  fbr  it  is  certainly  a 
reafonable  idea,  that  thofe  who  have 
tinned  againft  fociety,  (hould  be  con¬ 
demned  to  toil  fbr  Its  happinefs.— 
This  kind  of  punilhment  applies  to 
almoft  every  fpecies  of  crimes  ;  and 
therefore  feems  that  with  which  it  is 
moft  juft  they  Ihould  be  rewarded. 
This  confideration  comprehends  a 
ftrong  argument  againft  capital  pu- 
nilhmcnts  in  general ;  and  indeed, 
unlefs  in  the  cafe  of  wilful  murder,  ik 
does  not  appear  to  me  that  there  are 
many  crimes  that  citn  juftify  them. 
Edin.  ijtbjan.!  Lucios. 
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Tit  fylic^ing  Critical  Ejfay  •u.^as  originallj  publijhcdin  tie  Edinburgh  Review^ 
^755  *  performance  it  ntnu  very  rarely  to  be  met  nuithy  it  it  hoped 

a  rtpublication  of  fonu  of  the  mofi  inter eJlingArtidet  nuill  bt  acceptable  to  many 
tf  our  re  a  den. 

Strictures  on  Dr  Johnson^s  Dictionart. 

'■J''KE  prefer.t  undertaking  is  very  and  took  up  a  longer  time  in  the 


'■J'KE  prefer.t  undertaking  is  very 
A  extenlivc.  A  didtionary  of  the 
Englilh  language,  how’ever  ufeful,  or 
rather  neccftaiy,  has  never  been  hi¬ 
therto  attempted  with  the  leaft  de¬ 
gree  of  fuccefc.  'i'o  explain  hard 
words  and  terms  of  art  feems  to  have 
been  the  diief  purpofe  of  all  the  for¬ 
mer  compohtions  which  have  borne 
the  title  of  Englilh  didlionaries.  Mr 
Johnfun  has  extended  his  views  much 
farther,  and  has  made  a  very  full  col- 
leflion  of  all  the  dilferent  meanings 
of  each  Englilh  word,  juftified  by 
examples  from  authors  of  good  re¬ 
putation.  When  we  compare  this 
book  with  other  didfionaries,  the 
merit  of  its  author  appears  very  ex¬ 
traordinary.  Thofe  which  in  mo¬ 
dem  languages  have  gained  the  moft 
eftesm,  are  that  of  the  French  aca¬ 
demy, -and  that  of  the  academy  Della 
Crufea.  Both  thefe  were  compofed 
by  a  numerous  fociety  of  learned  men, 


compofition,  than  the  life  of  a  tingle^ 
perfon  could  well  have  afforded.  The 
dictionary  of  the  Englilh  language  is 
the  work  of  a  tingle  perfon,  and  com¬ 
pofed  in  a  period  of  time  very  incon- 
tiderable  when  compared  with  the 
extent  of  the  work.  The  colleftion 
of  words  appears  to  be  very  accurate, 
and  mull  be  allowed  to  be  very  am¬ 
ple.  Moft  words,  we  believe,  are  to 
be  found  in  the  didlfonary  that  ever 
were  almoft  fufpefted  to  be  Englilh ; 
but  we  cannot  help  wilhing,  that  the 
author  had  trulled  lefa  to  the  judge¬ 
ment  of  thofe  who  may  confult  him, 
and  had  oftener  paifed  his  own  cen- 
fure  upon  thofe  words  which  are  n*'t 
of  approved  ufe,  though  fometimes 
to  be  met  within  authors  of  no  mean 
name.  Wliere  a  work  is  admitted 
to  be  highly  ufeful,  and  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  it  intitled  to  praife  ;  the  ad  - 
ding,  that  it  might  luve  been  more 

ufc. 
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ufeful,  can  fcarcely,  we  hope,  be 
deemed  a  cenfure  of  it.  The  merit 
of  Mr  Johnfon’s  dIAionary  is  fo  great, 
that  it  cannot  detraA  from  it  to  take 
notice  of  fome  defeAs,  the  fupplying 
which,  would,  in  our  judgment,  add 
a  confiderable  fhare  of  merit  to  that 
which  it  already  pofleffes.  Thofe 
defcAs  confill  chiefly  in  the  plan, 
which  appears  to  us  not  to  be  fuffi- 
ciently  grammatical.  The  different 
fignifications  of  a  word  are  indeed 
colleAed :  but  they  are  feldom  di- 
gefted  into  general  claffes,  or  ranged 
under  the  meaning  which  the  word 
principally  expreffes ;  and  fufficient 
care  has  not  been  taken  to  diffinguifh 
the  words  apparently  fynonymous. 
The  only  method  of  explaining  what 
we  intend,  is  by  inferting  an  article 
or  two  from  Mr  Johnfon,  and  by  op- 
pofing  to  them  the  fame  articles,  di- 
gefted  in  the  manner  which  we  would 
have  wKhed  him  to  have  followed. 

BUT,cc«yaK<7.  [buze,buzan,Saxon.3 
1.  Except. 

An  emiflion  of  immaterlate  virtues 
we  are  a  little  doubtful  to  propound, 
it  is  fo  prodigious  ;  but  that  it  Is  fo 
conftantly  avouched  by  many.  Bacon. 

Who  can  it  be,  ye  gods  !  but  per¬ 
jur’d  Lycon  ? 

Who  can  infpire  fuch  ftorms  of  rage, 
but  Lycon  ? 

WTiere  has  my  fword  left  one  fo  black, 
hut  Lycon  ? 

Smith' sPhifdra  andHippolitus. 

Your  poem  hath  been  printed,  and 
we  have  no  objeAion  hut  the  obfcu- 
rlty  of  feveral  paffages,  by  our  igno¬ 
rance  in  faAs  and  perfons.  Sui/t. 
a.  Yet ;  neverthelefs.  It  fometimcs 
only  enforces  yet. 

Then  let  him  fpeak,  and  any  that 
(hall  Hand  without,  (hall  hear  his 
voice  plainly  ;  but  yet  made  extreme 
(harp  and  exile,  like  the  voice  of 
puppets  :  and  yet  the  articulate 
founds  of  the  words  will  not  be  con¬ 
founded.  Bacon's  Nat.Hift.  N®  lyy. 
Our  wants  are  many,  and  grievous 


to  be  borne,  liU  quite  of  another 
kind.  S’wift, 

3.  The  particle  which  introduces  the 
minor  of  a  fyllogifm  ;  now. 

If  there  be  a  liberty  and  poffibi* 
lity  fora  man  to  kill  himfelf  to-day, 
then  It  is  not  abfolutely  ne«cffary 
that  he  (hall  live  till  to-morrow : 
but  there  is  fuch  a  liberty;  therefore 
no  fuch  neceffity. 

Bratnhall  agaitij}  Hohher. 
God  will  one  time  or  another  make 
a  difference  beU.’een  the  good  and 
the  evil.  But  there  is  little  or  no 
difference  made  In  this  world :  there¬ 
fore  there  muff  be  another  world, 
wherein  this  difference  (hall  be  made. 

Watts's  Logie,  IntroJutl. 

4.  Only ;  nothing  more  than. 

If  my  offence  be  of  mortal  kind. 
That  not  my  fervice,  pad  or  prefent 
forrows. 

Can  ranfom  me  Into  his  love  again; 
But  to  know’  fo,  muff  be  my  benefit. 

Shakejp.  Othello. 
And  but  Infirmity, 

Which  waits  upon  worn  times,  hath 
fomething  feiz’d 

His  wiih’d  ability,  he  had  himfelf 
The  lands  and  waters  meafur’d. 

Shak.  Winter's  Tale, 
What  nymph  foe’cr  his  voice  but 
hears. 

Will  be  my  rival,  tho’  (he  have  but 
ears.  Ben  'Johnfon. 

No,  Aurengzebe,  you  merit  all 
my  heart. 

And  I’m  too  noble  but  to  give  a 
part.  Dryden. 

Did  hut  men  confider  the  true  no¬ 
tion  of  God,  he  would  appear  to  be 
full  of  goodnefs.  Tilhtfon. 

If  we  do  but  put  virtue  and  vice 
in  equal  circumllances,  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  eafe  and  pleafurc  will  be 
found  to  be  on  the  fide  of  religion. 

Tillotfon. 

The  mlfchlefs  or  harms  that  come 
by  play,  Inadvertency,  or  ignorance, 
are  not  at  all,  or  but  very  gently,  to 
be  taken  notice  of. 

Locke  on  Education, 


’  fo»  j  A  N  U  J 

'If  a  reader  examhacs  Horace’s  art 
of  poetry,  he  xvill  find  but  very  few 
precepts  in  it,  which  he  may  not 
meet  with  in  Ariftotle. 

AJdifotit  Spedator. 
Prepar’d  I  ftand :  he  was  but  born 
to  try 

The  lot  of  man,  to  fiiffcr  and  to  die. 

Pops's  OdyJlfey. 

5.  Than. 

The  full  moon  was  no  fooner  up, 
and  (hinin^  in  all  its  brightncfs,  hut 
he  privately  opened  the  gate  of  pa- 
rad  ife.  Guardian,  N"  167. 

6.  But  that ;  without  this  confe- 
queiice  that. 

Frolls  that  conftrain  the  ground. 
Do  feldom  their  ufurping  power 
withdraw. 

But  raging  floods  purfue  their  hafty 
hand.  Dryden. 

7.  Otherwife  than  that. 

It  cannot  be  hut  nature  hath  fomc 
direAor,  of  infinite  power,  to  guide 
her  in  all  her  ways. 

Hooksr,  b.  i.  f  3. 
Who  fhall  believe. 

But  you  mifufe  the  reverence  of  your 
place  ?  Shaksfp. 

8.  Not  otherwife  than. 

A  genius  fo  elevated  and  uncon- 
fined  as  Mr  Cowley’s,  was  but  ne- 
ceflary  to  make  Pindar  fpeak  Eng- 
lifh.  Drydsn, 

9.  By’  any  other  means  than. 

Out  of  that  will  I  caufc  thofe  of 
Cyprus  to  mutiny  :  whofc  qualifi¬ 
cation  fhall  come  into  no  true  tafte 
again,  but  by  tranfplanting  of  Caf- 
fio.  Shakefp.  Othsllo. 

10.  If  it  were  not  for  this  ;  if  this 
were  not. 

Believe  me,  I  had  rather  have  loll 
my  purfe 

Full  of  cru^ades.  And  hut  my  noble 
Moor 

Is  true  of  mind,  and  made  of  no  fuch 
bafenefs. 

As  jealous  creatures  arc,  it  were 
enough 

To  put  him  to  ill-thinking. 

Shakefp,  Othsih. 
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I  here  do  give  thee  that  with  all 
my  heart. 

Which,  but  thou  haft  already,  with 
all  my  heart 
I  would  keep  from  thee. 

Shakefp.  Othsllo, 

11.  However;  howbeit. 

1  do  not  doubt  but  I  have  been 
to  blame : 

But  to  purfue  the  end  for  which  I 
came, 

Unite  yourfubjefts  firft ;  then  let  us 

go* 

And  pour  their  common  rage  upon 
the  foe.  Dryden, 

12.  It  is  ufed  after  no  doubt,  no  que- 
Jiion,  and  fuch  words,  and  fignifies 
the  fame  with  that.  It  fometimes  is 
joined  with  that. 

'I  hey  made  no  account,  but  that 
the  navy  (hould  be  abfolutely  mafter 
of  thefeas.  Bacon' >  War  nsiith  Spain. 

I  fancied  to  inyftlf  a  kind  of  cafe 
in  the  change  of  the  paroxyfm ;  ne¬ 
ver  fufpefting  but  that  the  humou^ 
would  have  wafted  itfelf. 

Dryden, 

There  is  no  queftion  but  the  king 
of  Spain  will  reform  moft  of  the 
abufes.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

13.  That.  This  feems  no  proper 
fenfe  in  this  place. 

It  is  not  therefore  impoflible,  but 
I  may  alter  the  complexion  of  my 
play,  to  rellore  myfelf  into  the  good 
graces  of  my  fair  critics. 

Dryder.'s  Aurengzebe,  Preface. 

14.  Otherwife  than. 

I  Ihould  fin 

To  think  but  nobly  of  my  grand¬ 
mother.  Shakefp.  Tempefl. 

15.  Even  ;  not  longer  ago  than. 
Beroe  but  now  I  left ;  whom, 

pin’d  with  pain. 

Her  age  and  anguilh  from  thefe  rites 
detain.  Dryden, 

It  is  evident,  in  the  inftance  I 
gave  but  now,  the  confeioufnefs  went 
along.  Becks, 

16.  A  particle  by  which  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  foregoing  fentence  i» 
Rounded  or  reftrained. 

F  The: 
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Thus  fights  Ulyfles,  thus  his  fame 
extends, 

A  formidable  man,  hut  to  his  friends. 

'  Dry  den. 

1 7.  An  objeftive  particle :  yet  it  may 
be  objeded. 

But  yet,  madam 

1  do  not  like  but  yet ;  it  does  allay 
The  good  precedence  ;  fie  upon  but 
yet ! 

But  yet  is  as  a  jailor,  to  bring  forth 
iionie  monftrous  malefa^or. 

Shuk-  Ant'jny  and  CI'op. 
Mud  the  heart  then  have  been 
formed  and  conllituted,  before  the 
blood  was  in  being  ?  But  here  again, 
the  fubfiance  of  the  heart  itfelf  Is 
mod  certainly  made  and  nourilhed 
by  the  blood,  which  is*conveyed  to 
it  by  the  coronary'  arteries.  Bentl. 

1 8.  But  for  ;  witho'Tt ;  Iwd  not  this 
been. 

Rafh  man  !  forbear  ;  but  for  fome 
unbelief, 

My  joy  had  been  as  fatal  as  my  grief. 

Waller. 

Her  head  was  bare. 

Bat  for  her  native  ornament  of  hair. 
Which  in  a  fiinple  knot  was  ty’d 
above.  Drydeu't  Fables. 

When  the  fair  boy  receiv’d  the 
gift  of  right. 

And,  but  for  mifchicf,  you  had  dy’d 
for  fpight.  Dryden. 

BUT,  an  Englllh  particle  which 
denotes  oppolitiim,  and  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  different  modifications 
of  the  general  fenfe  of  oppofitlon, 
fomctiiTies  holds  the  place  of  an  ad¬ 
verb,  fometimes  of  a  prepofition, 
fomeiiincs  of  a  conjunftion,  and 
fometimes  even  of  an  interjeftion. 
It  ferves  as  a  conjunftion  of  fonr  dif¬ 
ferent  fpe<Jles,  as  an  adverfative,  as  an 
altcm'ative,  as  a  conducive,  and  as  a 
tranfitive  conjun<dIon.  In  its  origi¬ 
nal  and  moll  proper  meaning,  how¬ 
ever,  it  feems  to  be  an  adverfative 
conjundlion,  in  the  fenfe  in  which  It 
is  fynonymous  with  hvwever;  and  in 

Tvhich  it  ii  exprciled  in  iaatin  by  fei^ 


in  French  by  matt.  I  (hould  have 
done  this,  but  was  prevented:  I  (hould 
have  done  this ;  1  was  honuevtr  pre¬ 
vented.  The  difference  betwixt  tnefc 
two  particles  feems  to  confiil  chiefly 
in  this.  That  but  muff  always  (land 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fentence  whofe 
oppofitlon  it  marks  to  what  went  be¬ 
fore  ;  whereaa  however  is  Introduced 
mote  gracefully  after  the  beginning 
of  the  oppofed  fentence :  and  that 
the  conftru<5lion  may  often  be  conti¬ 
nued,  when  we  make  ufe  of  but; 
whereas.  It  muff  alwayo  be  interrupt¬ 
ed  wheu  when  we  make  ufe  of  how¬ 
ever. 

The  ufe  of  buty  upon  this  account, 
feems  often  to  mark  a  more  precipi¬ 
tate  keennefs  in  denoting  the  oppo- 
fition,  than  the  ufe  of  however.  If, 
in  talking  of  a  quarrel,  a  perfon  (hould 
fay,  I  (hould  have  made  fome  apolo¬ 
gy  for  my  conduft,  but  was  prevented 
by  his  infolence  ;  he  would  feem  to 
exprefs  more  paffion  and  keennefs 
than  if  he  had  fald,  I  (hould  have 
made  fome  apology  for  my  condudf, 

I  was  however  prevented  by  his  info¬ 
lence. 

2.  But  Is  llkewlfe  an  alternative  con- 
junAIon  in  the  fenfe  in  which  It  Is 
nearly  fynonymous  with  the  Englllh 
unlifs,  and  except,  with  the  Latin 
ntji,  and  with  the  French  Jiaon. 

The  people  are  not  to  be  fatrsfied, 
but  by  remitting  them  fome  of  their 
taxes. 

Unlefs  by  remitting  them,  &c. 

Excepthy  remitting  them,  &c. 

'1  he  firff  expreffion  feems  to  mark 
more  peculiarly  the  Iwfulficicncy  of 
every  other  means  to  pacify  the  peo¬ 
ple,  but  that  which  is  propofed.  The 
fecond  feems  to  mark  more  peculiar¬ 
ly  that  either  this  means  muff  be  em¬ 
ployed,  or  the  public  diffurbances  will 
go  on,  and  is  therefore  morealternative 
than  the  firff.  The  third  expreflion 
feems  to  mark  the  fenfe  of  one  who 
out  of  all  the  means  that  can  be  pro¬ 
pofed,  choofes  that  which  is  moll  ef- 
fcclua^.  Wheo  we  make  ufe  of  un- 
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Ufst  we  do  not  mark  that  we  have 
confidered  of  any  other  means  befidea 
that  which  ia'propofed.  Whereas, 
wh'^n  we  make  ufc  of  bu  »r  except^ 
we  (how  that  we  have  confidered  of 
fome  other  means.  But  marks  a  ne* 
gativc  rejection  of  every  other  means, 
but  thofe  propofed.  Except  a  po(i> 
five  choice  of  the  means  propofed. 
Vnlefi  marks  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other ;  and  merely  denotes  an  alter¬ 
native,  that  either  this  muft  be  done, 
or  that  will  follow, 
g.  But  is  likewife  a  conductive  con¬ 
junction  in  the  fenfe  in  which  it 
is  nearly  fynonymous  with  the  La¬ 
tin  quin,  with  the  French  que,  and 
with  the  Englifh  than  or  that, 
when  the  (irft  is  preceded  and  the 
other  followed  by  the  particles  of 
negation  no  or  not. 

The  full  moon  was  no  fooner  up, 
than  he  privately  opened  the  gate  of 
paradife. 

But  he  privately  opened,  &c. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the 
king  of  Spain  will  not  reform  mod  of 
the  abufes. 

But  the  king  of  Spain  will  reform, 
&c. 

Who  (hall  believe,  hut  you  mif- 
ufe  the  reverence  of  your  place. 

Ttiat  you  do  not  mifufe,  &c. 

It  cannot  be  hut  nature  hath  fome 
direClor,  &c. 

It  cannot  be  that  nature  hath  not 
fome  direftor. 

4.  But  is  likewife  a  tranfitive  con- 
junClion  in  the  fenfe  in  which  it  is 
fynonymous  with  the  Latin  fed,  and 
with  the  French  or. 

All  animals  are  mortal,  tut  all 
men  are  animals,  &c. 

5.  But  is  likewife  an  adverb  of 
quantity,  and  fignifies  no  more  than, 
and  is  nearly  fynonymous  with  the 
Latin  tantum,  and  with  the  Engliih 
only. 

I  faw  no  more  than  three  plants. 

1  faw  but  three  plants. 

1  faw  three  plants  only. 

A  genius  fo  elevated  and  uncon- 
I 


fined  as  Mr  Cowley’s  was  no  more 
than  necelTary  to  make  Pindar  fpeak 
Engliih. 

Was  but  necelTary,  &c. 

Was  only  necelTary,  &c. 

This  laft  cxprelilon  might  here 
perhaps  be  thought  improper,  be- 
caufe  it  might  give  occafion  to  an  am¬ 
biguity  :  and  might  either  fignify, 
that  nothing  lefs  than  fuch  a  genius 
was  capable  of  making  Pindar  fpeak 
Englifh,  or  that  nothing  more  was 
requifite  for  this  purpofe.  Saving 
this  ambiguity,  the  exprellion  is  in 
every  other  refpeft  perfeftly  pro¬ 
per. 

I  (hould  fin  to  think  but  nobly  of 
my  grandmother. 

A’b  more  than  nobly,  &c. 

Only  nobly,  &c. 

UlylTes  was  formidable,  bat  to  his 
fi  lends. 

To  his  friends  only. 

Did  but  men  confider  the  true  notion 
of  Dod. 

Did  men  only  confider,  &c. 

Beroe  but  now  I  left. 

Eeroe  1  left  now  only, 

6.  But  is  alfo  aprepofition;  in  which 
ufe  it  is  fynonymous  with  except, 
and  w'ould  be  expreficd  in  Latin  by 
pra  ter,  in  French  hy  kort. 

They  are  all  dead  but  three. 
They  are  all  dead  except  three. 
Who  can  it  be,  ye  gods  !  but  per¬ 
jur’d  Lycon  ?  , 

Except  perjur’d  Lycon,  &c. 

7.  But  is  alfo  ufed  as  an  inteijeClion, 
though  not  frequently  ;  as  in  thi» 
phrafe. 

Good  God,  but  (he  is  handfome  ! 

HUMOUR,  n.f.  \humeur,  French; 

humor,  Latin,  j 
I.  Moilhirc. 

The  aqueous  humrur  of  the  eye 
will  not  ft  ecze ;  which  is  very  ad¬ 
mirable,  feeing  it  hath  the  perfpi- 
cuity  and  fluidity  of  common  water. 

Ray  on  the  Creation. 
3.  The  dilTcrent  kind  of  moiilure  in 
man’s  body,  reckoned  by  the  old  phy- 
F  a  ficians 
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iiciani  to  be  phlegm,  blood,  choler, 
and  melancholy,  which,  as  they  pre¬ 
dominated,  were  fuppofed  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  temper  of  mind. 

Believe  not  thcfe  fuggeftions, 
which  proceed 

Trom  anguifh  of  the  mind  and  hu~ 
mourt  black. 

That  mingle  with  thy  fancy. 

Milton’s  Ag'nijles, 

3,  General  turn  or  temper  of  mind. 

As  there  is  no  humour  to  which 
impudent  poverty  cannot  make  itfelf 
fervictable ;  fo  were  there  enow  of 
thofe  of  defperate  ambition,  who 
would  build  their  houfes  upon  others 
ruin.  Sidney,  b.  ii. 

There  came  with  her  a  young  lord, 
led  hither  with  the  hutnour  of  youth, 
which  ever  thinks  that  good  whofe 
goodnefs  he  fees  not.  Sidney. 

King  James,  as  he  was  a  prince 
of  great  judgment,  fo  w’as  he  a  prince 
of  a  marvellous  pleafant  humour  :  as 
he  was  going  through  Lufen  by 
Greenwich,  he  alked  what  town  it 
was ;  they  faid  Lufen.  He  afkcd, 
a  good  while  after,  what  town  is 
this  we  are  now  in  ?  They  faid  dill 
it  was  Lufen  :  faid  the  king,  I  will 
be  king  of  Lufen. 

Bacon’s  Al>ophthegms. 
Examine  how  your  humour  is  in¬ 
clin’d. 

And  which  the  ruling  padion  of  your 
mind.  Rofeom. 

They,  who  were  acquainted  with 
him,  knew  his  humour  to  be  fuch, 
that  he  would  never  conllrain  him- 
felf.  Grydesi. 

In  cafes  where  it  is  neced'ary  to 
make  examples,  it  is  the  humour  of 
the  multitude  to  forget  the  crime, 
and  to  remember  the  punifliment. 

Addifons  Freeholder. 
Good  humour  only  teaches  charms 
to  lad. 

Still  makes  new  co^n^ueils, and  main¬ 
tains  the  pad.  Pope. 

4.  Prefent  difpolitjoTi. 

It  is  the  curfs  of  kings  .to  be  at¬ 
tended 


By  flaves,  that  take  their  humour  for 
a  warrant 

To  break  into  the  blood-houfe  of 
life.  Shak.K.John. 

Another  thought  her  nobler 
mour  fed.  Fairfax,  b.  ii. 

Their  humours  are  not  to  be  won. 
But  when  they  are  impos’d  upon. 

Hudibras,  p.  3. 
Tempt  not  his  heavy  hand  ; 

But  one  fubmiflrve  word  which  you 
let  fall. 

Will  make  him  in  good  humour  with 
us  all.  ■  Dryden. 

5.  Grotefquc  imagery  ;  jocularity  ; 
merriment, 

6.  Difcafed  or  morbid  difpofition. 

He  was  a  man  frank  and  gene¬ 
rous  ;  when  well,  denied  himfelf  no¬ 
thing  that  he  had  a  mind  to  eat  or 
drink,  which  gave  him  a  body  full 
of  humours,  and  made  his  fits  of  the 
gout  frequent  and  violent.  Temple. 

7.  Petulance  ;  peeviflinefs. 

Is  my  friend  all  pcrfeftlon,  all 
virtue  and  diferetion  r  Has  he  not 
humours  to  be  endured,  as  well  as 
kindnefs  to  be  enjoyed  ? 

South’s  Sermons. 

8.  A  trick  ;  a  praftice. 

.  I  like  not  the  humour  of  lying  ; 
he  hath  wronged  n\e  In  foine hustiours  : 

1  thould  have  borne  the  humour’d 
letter  to  her. 

Shak.  Merry  Wives  ofWindfor. 

9.  Capiicc;  whim;  predoiuinaut  in¬ 
clination. 

In  private,  men  arc  more  bold  in 
their  own  humours  ;  and  in  concert, 
men  are  more  obnoxious  to  other 
humours ;  therefore  it  is  gootl  to  take 
both.  Bacon's  F.ffays, 

HUMOUR,  from  the  Latin  hu¬ 
mor,  in  Its  urigitial  iignlfication, 
Hands  for  moillure  in  general ;  from 
whence  it  has  been  reftrained  to  fig- 
nify  the  moillurt;  of  animal  bodies,  or 
thofe  fluids  which  circulate  through 
them. 

It  is  diftinguifhed  from  moillure  in 
gf  acral  in  this,  that  humours  properly 
exprefs 
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exprefs  the  fluids  of  the  body,  when, 
in  a  vitiated  (late,  it  would  not  be 
improper  to  fay,  that  the  fluids  of  fuch 
a  perfon’s  body  were  full  of  humour t. 

The  only  fluids  of  the  body,  which, 
in  their  natural  and  healthful  date, 
are  called  humours^  are  thofc  in  the 
eye  ;  we  talk  of  the  aqueous  humour, 
the  cryllalline  humour,  without  mean¬ 
ing  any  thing  that  is  morbid  or  dif- 
cafed :  yet,  when  we  fay  in  general, 
that  fuch  a  perfon  has  got  a  humour 
in  his  eye,  we  underfland  it  in  the 
ufual  fenfe  of  a  vitiated  fluid. 

As  the  temper  of  the  mind  is  fup- 
pofed  to  depend  upon  the  ftate  of  the 
fluids  In  the  body,  huonour  has  come 
to  be  fynonymous  whh  temper  and 
difpofition. 

A  perfon’s  humour,  however.  Is 
different  from  his  difpofition  in  this, 
that  humour  feems  to  be  the  dif- 
eafe  of  a  difpoAtion  ;  it  would  be 
proper  to  fay  that  perfoirs  of  a  ferious 
temper  or  difpofition  of  mind,  were 
fubjedf  to  melancholy  humours;  that 
thofe  of  a  delicate  and  tender  difpofi- 
tion,  were  fubjeft  to  peevHh  humours. 

Humour  may  be  agreeable,  or  dif- 
agreeable ;  but  it  is  Hill  humour, 
fomething  that  Is  whlmfical,  capri¬ 
cious,  and  not  to  be  depended  upon  : 
an  ill-natur’d  man  may  have  fits  of 
good  humour,  which  feem  to  come 
upon  him  accidentally,  without  any 
regard  to  the  common  moral  caufes  of 
happinefs  or  mifery. 

A  fit  of  chcerfulnefs  conilitutes  the 
whole  of  good  humour  ;  and  a  man 
who  has  many  fuch  fits,  is  a  good 
humour’d  man :  yet  he  may  not  be 
good-natur’d ;  which  is  a  charafter 
that  fuppofes  fomething  more  con- 
flant,  equable,  and  uniform,  than 
what  was  requifite  to  conllitute  good 
humour. 

Humour  is  often  made  ufe  of  to 
exprefs  the  quality  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  which  bears  a  confidcrable  re- 
femblance  to  wit. 

Wit  exprefles  fomething  tliat  Is 
more  defigned,  concerted,  regular. 


and  artificial ;  humour,  fomething 
that  is  more  wild,  loofe,  extravagant, 
and  fantaflical  ;  fomething  which 
comes  upon  a  man  by  fits,  which  he 
can  neither  command  nor  reflrain, 
and  which  is  not  perfedtiy  confiftent 
with  true  politenefs.  Humour,  it 
has  been  faid,  is  often  more  diverting 
than  wit ;  yet  a  man  of  wit  is  as 
much  above  a  man  of  humour,  as  a 
gentleman  is  above  a  buffoon  ;  a  buf¬ 
foon,  however,  will  often  divert  more 
than  a  gentleman. 

Thcfc  Inllances  may  ferve  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  plan  of  a  Didllouary  which 
fuggelltd  itfelf  to  us.  It  caa  import 
no  reflcdlion  upon  Mr  Johnfon’s  dic¬ 
tionary,  that  the  fubjcdl  has  been 
viewed  in  a  different  light  by  others; 
and  it  Is  at  lead  a  matter  of  curiofity 
to  coiifidtr  the  different  views  in 
which  it  appears.  Any  man  who 
was  about  to  compofe  a  didtionary, 
or  rather  a  grammar,  of  the  Englith 
language,  mud  acknowledge  himfelf 
indebted  to  Mr  Johnfon  for  abridging 
at  lead  one-half  of  his  labour.  All 
thofe  who  are  under  any  difficulty 
with  rcfpecl  to  a  particular  word  or 
phrafe,  are  in  the  fame  fituation.  The 
didllonary  prefents  them  a  full  col- 
ledrion  of  examples ;  from  whence 
indeed  they  are  left  to  determine, 
but  by  which  the  determination  is 
rendered  eafy.  In  this  country,  the 
ufefulnefs  of  it  will  be  foon  felt,  as 
there  is  no  dandard  of  correA  hn- 
guage  in  converfation  ;  if  our  recom¬ 
mendation  could  in  any  degree  incite 
to  the  pcriifal  of  it,  wc  would  ear- 
uedly  recommend  it  to  all  thofe  who 
are  delirous  to  improve  and  corrcdl 
their  language,  frequently  to  confult 
the  didlionary.  Its  merit  mud  be 
determined  by  the  frequent  refort  that 
is  had  to  it-  I'hls  is  the  mod  uner¬ 
ring  ted  of  its  value  :  criticifms  may 
be  falfe,  priVate  judgments  ill  found¬ 
ed;  but  if  a  work  of  this  nature  be 
much  iit  ufe,  it  has  received  the  fanc- 
tiq^  of  the  public  approbation. 

^  Animal 
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Animal  Magnetism. 

Extras  frzm  Thi  Report  of  the  Commljfioneri"  appointed  by  the  King 
of  France  to  inquire  into  the  Merits  of  Animal  Magnetifm  as  a  Cure  for 
Diforders.  A  nerjj  Difccvery. 


TH  E  fubjeft  of  animal  magne- 
tifm  having  for  fcvcral  years 
pad  excited  the  moft  univerfal  atten¬ 
tion  in  France,  and  employed  fome 
of  their  bed  pens  and  their  bn’ghted 
wits,  it  may  be  ntceffary  to  prefix  to 
the  following  report  a  brief  account 
of  the  progrefs  of  this  fydem. 

M.  Mclmer,  the  inventor  of  the 
animal  magnetifm,  is  a  German  phy- 
fician.  The  fird  thing  by  which  he 
didlnguiflied  himfelf,  appears  to  have 
been  the  publication  of  a  Differta- 
tion  upon  the  Influence  of  the  Stars 
on  the  human  body,  printed  at  Vien¬ 
na  1766,  and  publicly  defended  by 
him  as  athefis  in  that  univerfity.  In 
1774  father  Hchl,  a  German  philofo- 
pher,  ftrongly  recommended  the  ufe 
of  the  loaddone  in  the  art  of  medi¬ 
cine.  M.  Mefmer  became  very  early 
a  convert  to  the  principles  of  this 
writer,  and  aftually  carried  them  in¬ 
to  pradficc  with  dillinguifhed  fuccefs. 
In  the  midd,  however,  of  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  utility  of  the  loaddone, 
he  was  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  new 
fet  of  principles,,  which  he  conceived 
to  be  much  more  general  in  their  ap* 
plication  and  importance.  In  con¬ 
formity  to  thefe  principles  he  laid 
afide  the  ufe  of  the  loadtlone,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  his  cures  in  the  method 
which  he  afterwards  publllhed  to  the 
world.  This  apodacy  involved  him 
in  a  quarrel  with  father  Hehl  and  the 
celebrated  Ingenhouze,  by  whom  he 
had  formerly  been  patronized  ;  and 
as  their  credit  in  Vienna  was  extreme¬ 
ly  high,  and  their  exertions  againd 
him  indefatigable,  his  fydem  aimod 
immediately  funk  into  general  difre- 
pute.  To  parry  their  oppofition,  he 
appealed  in  1 776  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Berlin.  Here,  howetcr, 


his  principles  were  rejefted  as  “  de- 
llitute  of  foundation,  and  unworthy 
the  fmalled  attention.”  Uudifmay- 
ed  by  thefe  important  mifearriages, 
he  made  a  progrefs  through  fevcral 
towns  of  Germany,  dill  pradlifing  the 
methods  of  the  animal  magnetifm, 
and  from  time  to  time  publifhing  an 
account  of  the  cures  he  tffeftcd, 
which  did  not  fail  to  be  followed  by 
a  deteftion  from  his  enemies.  In  the 
mean  rime,  rcfolvcd,  as  It  ihould  feem, 
if  poflible,  not  to  deprive  his  country 
of  the  benefits  of  fo  valuable  a  difeo- 
very,  he  returned  a  fecond  time  to 
to  V'lenna,  and  made  another  eflay, 
with  no  greater  fuccefs  than  the 
former.  ^ 

Decided  In  his  conduft  by  thefe 
uninterrupted  defeats,  he  left  Ger¬ 
many,  and  arrived  at  Paris  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year  1778.  Hcreonc 
of  the  fird  connedlions  he  formed  was 
with  M.  A.  J  S.  D.  author  of  the 
Dicllonnaire  des  Merveillcs  de  la  Na¬ 
ture,  in  which  work  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  his  cures  were  publiflied.  It 
is  obferved  by  this  writer,  that  “  In 
’fpitc  of  the  apparent  cautloufnefs  and 
referve  of  M.  Mefmer,  and  even  in 
fpite  of  the  little  fuccefs  of  his  firlt 
experiments,  he  could  not  refufe  him 
credit  for  fincerlty  in  his  condiiA, 
and  folldity  In  his  reafonings  ;  and  he 
was  convinced  that  the  failure  did  not 
originate  in  the  fault  of  his  agent, 
but  the  indifpofitlon  of  the  fubjefta 
upon  which  it  was  employed.’*  In 
April  1778,  M.  Mefmer  retired  to 
Creteil  w'ith  the  patients  he  had  col- 
lefted ;  and  In  a  few  months  aimod  all 
of  them  returned  to  Paris  perfe£tty 
redored. 

In  France  the  fuccefs  of  M.  Mef¬ 
mer  was  the  reverfe  of  what  it  had 
been 
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been  In  Germany.  His  patients  In- 
creafed  rapidly.  His  cures  were  nu¬ 
merous,  and  of  the  moft  aftonilliing 
nature.  He  was  obliged  to  form  a 
number  of  pupils  under  his  infpec- 
tloh  to  adminiiler  his  procefs.  In 
1779  he  publifhed  a  Memoir  rcfpec- 
tlng  the  Difeovery  of  the  Animal 
Magnetifm,  and  promifed  a  com¬ 
plete  fyllcm  upon  the  fiibjeft,  which 
(hould  make  ds  great  a  revolution  in 
philofophy,  as  it  had  already  done  in 
medicine.  Struck  with  the  charnefs 
and  accuracy  of  his  reafonings,  the 
magnificence  of  his  pretenllons,  and 
the  extraordinary  and  unquelliunable 
cures  he  performed,  feme  of  the 
greateft  phyficlans  and  moil  enlight¬ 
ened  philofophers  of  France  became 
his  converts.  Among  thefe  M.  Court 
de  Gebclin  particularly  diftinguiflred 
bimfclf ;  a  writer  who  had  attained 
the  higheil  reputation  by  his  re- 
fearches  Into  antiquity,  and  who  was. 
If  polfible,  Hill  more  diltinguiflied  for 
the  elegance  of  his  talle,  the  beauty 
of  his  conceptions,  and  the  richnefs  of 
his  fancy.  The  houfe  of  M.  Mefmcr 
at  Creteil  was  crowded  with  patients. 
A  numerous  company  w’as  daily  af- 
femblcd  at  his  houfe  at  Paris,  where 
the  operation  was  publicly  performed; 
and  M.  Dedon,  one  of  his  pupils,  is 
faid  to  have  cleared  L.  ioo,coo.  He 
was  patronifed  by  people  of  the  firll 
rank  ;  and,  as  M.  Thouret  obferves, 
the  animal  magnetifm  became  a 
mode,  an  affair  of  bon  ton,  an  Intc- 
reft,  extremely  precious,  and  warmly 
efpoufed  by  the  fafhionable  world. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  new  fyllcm 
was  by  t.o  means  deftitute  of  ene¬ 
mies.  Some  of  the  firll  pens  in 
France  were  drawn  to  oppofe  it;  and 
among  others  that  of  M.  Thouret,  re- 
gent-phyficlan  of  the  faculty.  The 
faculty  indeed  had  all  along  beheld 
its  progrefs  w'ilh  the  extreme'll  jea- 
loul'y.  At  length  it  was  thought  to 
deferve  the  attention  of  government ; 
and  a  committee,  partly  phyficians, 
and  partly  otembers  of  the  Koyal  A- 
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cademy  of  Sciences,  with  Dr  Benja¬ 
min  Franklin  at  their  head,  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  examine  it.  M.  Mefmcr 
rcfufcd  to  have  any  communicatioD 
with  thefe  gentlemen ;  but  M.  Def- 
lon,  the  moll  confidcrable  of  his  pu¬ 
pils,  confented  to  dlfclofe  to  them 
his  principles,  and  alfiil  them  in  their 
inquiries. 

The  following  is  an  extradl  from 
their  report. 

They  begin  by  giving  an  ac¬ 
count  of  Dr  Mefmer’s  doctrine,  aa 
given  by  himfelf  in  a  “  Memoirc 
fur  la  Decouverte  du  Magnetiforc 
Animale.” 

“  Animal  magnetifm  is  a  fluid  u- 
nlvCrfally  difperfed :  it  Is  the  mean  of 
a  mutud  influence  betwixt  celcflial. 
bodies,  the  earth,  and  animal-bodies, 
fo  continued  as  to  admit  of  no  va¬ 
cuum — of  a  fubtilty  far  beyond  that 
of  all  other  bodies  whatever — capable 
of  receiving,  propagating,  and  com¬ 
municating  all  the  impreCIlons  of 
motion ;  and  fufceptible  of  a  flux  and 

reflux. - The  animal  body  is  fub- 

je^ed  to  the  influences  of  this  agent 
by  means  of  the  nerves,  which  are  im¬ 
mediately  affetled  by  it.  The  human 
body  has  properties  analagous  to 
thofe  of  the  magnet ;  it  has  alfo  poles. 
The  aclion  and  virtue  of  animal  mag¬ 
netifm  may  be  communicated  from  one 
body  to  other  bodies,  either  animate 
or  Inanimate.  It  operates  at  a  great 
dillancc,  without  the  afllflance  of  any 
intermediate  body;  Is  increafed  and 
refle^cd  by  mirrors;  communicated, 
propagated,  and  increafed  by  found: 
and  may  be  accumulated,  concentra¬ 
ted,  and  tranfported.  Though  the 
fluid  itfclf  is  univerfal,  yet  all  anima¬ 
ted  bodies  ate  not  alike  affeAed  by 
it.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  fomc, 
though  but  very  few  in  number, 
whofe  prefence  deflroys  all  the  efFe£l» 
of  this  fluid  on  other  bodies. 

“  Animal  magnetifm  cures  ner¬ 
vous  diforders  immediately,  and  other 
diforders  mediately.  It  afllfls  and 
pcrfcilij  the  action  of  phyfic,  pro¬ 
vokes 
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voices  and  direfts  falutary  crifes, 
brings  the  phyfician  acquainted  with 
every  circumftance  of  every  diforder 
of  every  perfon  of  every  age,  is  never 
attended  with  bad  confequences,  and 
is,  in  (hort,  an  univerfal  means  of 
curing  and  preferving  mankind.” 
This  is  the  Doftor’s  theory. 

The  commiflioners  then  tcU  u«, 
that  they  repaired  to  the  houfe  of  Mr 
Deflon,  who  admits  all  Dr  Mefmer’s 
principles,  and  performs  cures  after 
the  fame  manner.  He  accordingly 
read  them  a  paper,  Rating  that  there 
is  but  one  nature,  one  difeafe,  and 
one  cure,  which  cure  is  animal  mag- 
netifm.  He  then  engaged,  i.  To 
prove  the  exiftence  of  animal  magne- 
tifm ;  2.  To  communicate  what  he 
knew  on  the  fubjeft  ;  and,  3.  To 
prove  the  utility  of  the  difeovery  of 
animal  magnetifm  In  the  cure  of  dif- 
eafes.  The  commiflioners  accordingly 
began  their  proctfs  by  attending  in 
the  common  room  where  patients  are 
magnetifed. 

The  apparatus  in  ufe,  in  the  com¬ 
mon  magnetic  room,  confiRs  of  a  cir¬ 
cular  platform  made  of  oak,  andrai- 
(cd  about  a  h)ot  and  a  half  from  the 
ground.  This  platform  is  called  the 
baquet ;  at  the  top  of  it  there  are  a 
number  of  holes,  in  which  there  are 
iron  rods  witli  moveable  joints  for 
the  purpofe  of  applying  them  to  any 
part  of  the  body.  The  patients  are 
formed  into  a  circle  round  the  plat¬ 
form,  and  each  touches  his  iron  rod, 
which  he  can  apply  to  any  part  of 
his  body  he  pleal'es ;  they  are  joined 
to  one  another  by  a  cord  pafled  round 
their  bodies,  and  intended  to  increafe 
the  effeft  by  communication.  In  the 
corner  of  the  I’oom  there  is  a  piano 
forte,  on  which  different  airs,  fome- 
times  accompanied  with  a  fong,  are 
played.  Each  of  the  perfons  who 
magnetife  holds  an  iron  rod  in  his 
hand,  10  or  12  feet  long.  This  rod, 
Mr  Deflon  told  the  commiflaries,  is 
Uie  condudor  of  magnetifm,  which 


is  to  concentrate  it  in  its  point,  and' 
render  its  emanations  more  fenfible. 
Sound  is  another  condudor ;  and.  In 
order  to  communicate  the  fluid  to  the 
piano  forte,  you  need  only  approach 
the  iron  rod  to  it :  the  perfou  who 
plays  alfo  furnlflics  fome  magnetifm, 
which  Is  tranfmitted  to  the  patients, 
who  are  near,  by  founds. 

The  interior  part  of  the  platform 
Is  fo  compofed  as  to  concentrate  the 
magnetifm  in  it ;  it  is  the  great  rc- 
fervoir,  from  whence  it  dilfufes  itfelf 
by  the  branches  of  iron  plunged  in 
it.  The  committee  took  care  to  fa* 
tisfy  thcmfelves,  by  means  of  an  elec¬ 
trometer,  and  an  iron  needle  not 
touched  with  a  magnet,  that  there 
was  no  magnet  concealed,  nor  any 
eleftricity. 

The  patients  receive  the  magnetl- 
cal  influx  in  all  the  following  ways  ; 
i.  e.  by  the  Iron,  the  cord,  and  the 
found  of  the  piano.  They  arc  alfo 
dircdly  magnetifed  by  the  Dodor’s 
finger,  and  the  rod  held  in  his  hand. 
This  Is  carried  about  the  face,  head, 
or  difeafed  parts,  always  obferving 
the  diredion  of  the  poles.  But  they 
are  chiefly  magnetifed  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  hands  and  the  pref- 
fure  of  the  fingers  on  the  hypo¬ 
chondria  and  lower  regions  of  the 
flomacb. 

The  effeds  on  the  patients  are  va¬ 
rious  :  fome  are  not  at  all  affeded  $ 
others  fpit,  cough,  fweat,  and  feel 
extraordinary  heat  in  different  part? 
of  the  body  ;  and  many  have  very 
ifrung  and  extraordinary  convulfions. 
Thefe  are  catching ;  fo  that,  when 
one  has  them,  many  more  are  imme¬ 
diately  affeded.  Nothing  can  ap¬ 
pear  more  fingular  than  thefe  to  a 
man  who  fees  them  for  the  firft  time; 
befides  violent  fereams,  tears,  laugh¬ 
ter,  hiccup,  and  fpitting  of  blood, 
you  fee  the  patients  looking  out  for 
particular  people,  fmiling  to  one  an¬ 
other,  and  endeavouring  to  foften  the 
crifis ;  but  th^  magrietifer  gqverits 
them 
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them  all  5  for,  though  apparently  in 
a  dofc,  a  look  or  word  from  him  will 
w’ake  them,  fo  that  it  is  certain  he 
has  a  very  great  command  over  them« 
Tlitit  convuHions  are  called  crifes  ; 
many  women  are  afiecSed  by  them, 
but  very  few  men. 

'Hie  commiflioners  foon  faw  that 
they  could  do  nothing  to  the  purpofe 
in  this  public  way ;  and  they  very 
fenfibly  determined  to  make  private 
experiments,  the  ohjtfts  of  which 
were,  firil,  to  know  if  there  was  fuch 
a  thing  as  animal  magnetifm ;  and, 
fecondly,  to  difeover  wdiether,  fup- 
poQng  it  to  exiil,  it  did  any  good. 
For  it  might  cxill,  and  yet  do  no 
good  ;  but  it  could  do  no  good,  if  it 
did  not  exiil. 

With  refpcA  to  Its  exiftence,  no¬ 
body  can  feel  or  fmell  it.  Some,  in¬ 
deed,  pretend  to  fee  it  come  eat  of 
the  finger  which  conducts  it,  and  to 
feel  its  paifage  when  the  finger  is 
carried  to  the  face,  or  crofs  the  hand. 
But  In  the  former  cafe,  what  they 
feel  is  the  infenfible  tranfpiration 
which  may  be  made  vifible  by  the 
microfeope  ;  and,  in  the  fecond,  a 
degree  of  beat  and  cold  aiifiog  from 
the  different  temperatures  of  the  fin¬ 
ger  and  face.  As  to  the  fmell,  if  ever 
there  Is  any,  it  is  only  the  fmell  of 
the  heated  iron,  or  that  of  the  fin¬ 
gers.  There  remain  then  two  ways 
of  trying  this  remedy,  either  by  its 
final  eifedfs  In  curing  difeafes,  or  by 
its  effedfs  Immediately  perceptible  in 
the  animal  oeconomy.  Mr  Deflon  re¬ 
commended  the  former;  but  the  phy- 
ficians,  knowing  that  accident  may 
often  cure  difeafes  where  remedies 
fail,  determined  to  have  recourfc  to 
the  latter  as  the  furell  procefs. 

1.  They  tried  it,  therefore,  firft 
on  tbemfelves,  and  felt  nothing. 

2.  They  then  magnetifed  ieven  of 
Deflon’s  patients  at  Dr  Franklin’s  at 
Pafly  :  four  felt  nothing ;  and  three 
felt,  or  affedfed  to  feel,  a  little. 

j.  I'hey  next  magnetifed  fcveral 
VoL.  I.  N»i. 
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perfons  in  higher  life,  who  could  give 
a  rational  aceount  of  what  they  felt  % 
and  none  of  thefe  felt  any  thing  thati 
deferves  to  be  mentioned. — Meaning 
then  to  afeertain  precifely  the  effedt 
of  imagination  In  the  bufinefs, 

4.  At  times  they  blindfolded  fome 
of  the  common  people,  and  deceived 
them  into  thinking  tbemfelves  mag¬ 
netifed  :  and  at  other  times  they 
magnetifed  them,  without  letting 
them  know  they  did  fo.  When  the 
imagination  was  (Iruck,  the  patients 
felt  fomething  ;  and,  when  it  was  not 
Itruck,  they  felt  nothing  at  all. 

5.  Having  been  told  that  a  mag¬ 
netifed  tree  would  produce  convul- 
fions,  they  blindfolded  a  young  man^ 
and  fald  they  would  lead  him  towards 
one.  He  did  feel  convulfions  ;  but 
unluckily  they  came  on  when  he  was 
moved  from  the  tree,  and  were 
ftrongeft  when  he  was  at  the  greatefk 
difiance  from  it.  Mr  Deflon  faid> 
this  was  owing  to  all  trees  being  mag¬ 
netic  :  but  if  fo,  every  body  fufeep- 
tible  of  magnetifm  would  fall  in¬ 
to  convulfions  on  approaching  a  tree. 

6.  One  Woman,  accufiomed  to  feel 
convulfious  from  magnetifm,  felt 
them  when  nothing  was  done  to  her, 
owing  to  the  Imprelfion  that  they 
would  come  on, 

7.  Another  woman,  accufiomed  to 
be  rendered  dumb  by  her  magnetic 
doftor,  was  in  the  fame  manner  ren¬ 
dered  dumb  by  the  commiflioners)  but 
it  is  very  extraordinary,  that  this 
took  place  only  on  the  bandage, 
which  was  at  firfi  upon  her  eyes,  be¬ 
ing  taken  ofi',  and  on  the  hand  being 
drawn  acrofs  tne  face,  cxaflly  In  the 
manner  it  had  been  drawn  when  flic 
was  magnetifed  before.  The  procefs 
of  her  ftruggling  In  vain  to  fpeak  was 
vifible,  and  laltcd  a  minute ;  but  we 
fee  that  more  fenfes  than  one  were  to 
to  be  afleded  before  It  could  take 
place. 

8.  The  fenfe  mod  vifibly  afiefted 
is  tire  fight.  A  woman,  jufi  come 

G  out 
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out  of  a  crifis  at  Mr  Dcflon’?,  hap¬ 
pening  to  catch  the  eye  of  one  of  his 
pupils  who  magnctifcd  her,  was  fixed 
by  it  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 
She  could  not  get  rid  of  this  look  for 
fome  time,  but  h?d  it  conftantiy  be¬ 
fore  her  for  three  days  deeping  and 
waking. 

9.  Imagination  will  make  a  crifis 
go_  off.  A  woman  in  convulfion.s, 
who  was  told  ihe  fnould  no  longer 
be  magnctifcd,  immediately  recover¬ 
ed,  though  the  operation  went  on  as 
before. 

From  thefe  fads  the  commiflioners 
reafon  thus  : 

10.  It  being  proved  that  imagina¬ 
tion  afts  in  the  private  procefs,  it 
will  aft  more  forcibly  lUH  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  one  ;  btfides,  the  operator  foine- 
times  preffed  ftrongly,rind  for  a  length 
of  time,  on  different  part.s  with  his 
hands.  1  he  hypochondria  and  the  pit 
of  the  ftomach  are  the  parts  moll 
commonly  compreffed  ;  and  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  in  wementhat  by  the  preffurc  of 
the  hypochondria  the  ovaries  may  be 
affefted,  &c.  &c. 

1 1 .  The  facility  with  which  emo¬ 
tions  of  the  mind  produce  emotions 
of  the  body,  and  the  fympathy  by 
which  convulllons  are  communicated 
from  one  to  many,  is  notorious  from 
feveral  inuancts.  Not  to  fpeak  of  ge¬ 
neral  phenomena,  fuch  as  panics,  the 
uniform  courage  of  an  army,  a  gene- 
neral  dilpolition  to  rebel,  &c.  &c. 
Martchal  Villars  tells  us  a  cmious 
flory  of  a  very  fenfible  man  in  the 
Cevennes,  who  turned  prophet  on 
being  fpoken  to  by  a  prophetefs,  and 
conceived  that  from  his  union  with 
her  the  Mtlliali  was  to  come.  In  the 
year  178c,  60  girls,  wluj  were  at  la- 
crament  at  St  Roche’s,  caught  coii- 
vulfions  from  each  other,  and  the  ac¬ 
cident  frequently  leturntd. 


1  a  Finally,  the  touch,  imitation* 
and  imagination,  arc  the  three  great 
caufts  «>f  the  effefts  attributed  to 
magnetifm.  M.  Deflon  feems  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  latter ;  but  the  com¬ 
mittee  cannot  agree  with  him,  that  fo 
daiigcro'is  a  remedy  ought  to  be  em¬ 
ployed,  for  convulllons  arc  a  ftrong 
diforder  in  themfclves ;  and,  if  fuffer- 
ed  to  be  communicated  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  may  extend  to  a  whole  city. 

P.  S.  The  following  extraft  of  a 
letter  from  the  bell  authority  from 
Pat  i.s,  has  been  received  while  thefe 
papers  are  in  the  prels. 

“  Mefmer  has  complained  to  the 
parliament  of  tlie  report  of  the  royal 
•omnilffioncrs,  and  requelled  that 
they  would  appoint  a  new  comiflion, 
to  examine — not  his  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice,  but —  a  plaiij  which  lhall  exhl- 
bit  the  only  puffible  means  of  infal¬ 
libly  dcmontliating  the  exillence  and 
utility  of  his  difeovery.  The  petition 
was  printed :  many  thought  the  par¬ 
liament  would  do  nothing  in  it.  But 
they  have  laid  hold  of  it  to  clinch 
Mefmer,  and  oblige  him  to  expofc 
all  dircftly  ;  fo  that  it  mull  foon  be 
feen  whether  there  is  any  difference 
between  his  method  and  Deflon’s. — 
I  give  you  their 

“  Arret  of  the  6th  Sep.  1784. 
“  The  parliament  ordains  that 
Mefmer  J]jall  be  obliged  to  expofe,  be¬ 
fore  four  doftors  of  the  faculty  of 
medicine,  two  lurgeons,  and  two  ma¬ 
ilers  in  pharmacy,  the  doftrine  which 
he  profeffes  to  have  dlfcovcred,  and 
the  methods  which  he  pretends  mull 
be  adopted  for  the  application  of  his 
principles:  they  likewife  ordain  that 
a  report  of  his  communications  lhall 
then  be  dcllveitd  to  the  attorney  ge¬ 
neral,  to  be  laid  befuic  parliament  fur 
their  fentcncc.” 


Amuse- 


Amoskmehts  of  the  Court  yTiPPOO 
neoMly  returned  from  India 

TH  E  court  of  Tippoo  Saib  is  at 
prcfent  the  mod  btilliant  in  In¬ 
dia.  His  company  of  comedians  has 
'not  its  equal  in  that  quarter  of  the 
world,  not  only  for  its  fplendour, 
but  alfo  on  account  of  the  Bayaderes, 
who  are  the  women  to  whom  Tippoo 
gives  the  preference.  This  prince 
being  fovereign  of  part  of  V'iza- 
pour,  eafily  procures,  among  this 
clafs  of  women,  thofe  who  arc  moll 
remarkable  for  thchr  beauty  and  their 
talents. 

The  company  of  comedians  for 
the  court  is  compofed  only  of  women. 
'ITie  diretlrcfs,  who  has  the  charge 
of  providing  this  body,  felefts  and 
purchafe  ‘the  mod  beautiful  among 
the  young  girls  about  live  or  lix  years 
of  age.  After  getting  them  inocu¬ 
lated,  die  provides  them  with  mailers' 
for  dancing  and  muiic.  They  are 
taught  all  the  qualifications  and  ac- 
complidiments  which  can  infpire  the 
prince  and  his  court  with  the  love  of 
pleafure.  They  are  fo  well  inltrudl- 
cd  in  this  art,  and  their  fuccefs  is 
fuch,  that  they  affecl  and  feduce  men 
the  mod  infenfible. 

They  begin  to  appear  In  public 
about  the  age  of  ten  or  eleven.  They 
have  in  general  mod  delicate  fea¬ 
tures,  large  black  eyes,  mod  beau¬ 
tiful  eye-brows,  ftnall  mouth,  and  the 
fined  teeth.  Their  cheeks  have 
a  mod  agreeable  form,  and  their 
black  hair  falls  in  graceful  trclles  al- 
molt  to  the  ground.  Their  com¬ 
plexion  Is  a  clear  brown  ;  not  like 
tliat  of  Mulatto  women,  whom  na¬ 
ture  never  animated  with  the  glow  of 
her  vermilion  tints ;  but  like  that  of 
a  young  country  girl,  announcing  a 
vigorous  health,  which  has  preferved 
the  rofes  after  the  lilies  are  tamilhed. 
Thefe  are  the  dulky-complexioned 
women,  whom  the  orientals  prefer  to 
all  otkeri.  They  procure  thcmfclvcs 


Saib,  from  the  Accounts  of  Traveller 

this  tint  by  painting  their  cheeks 
with  a  yellow  colour,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  French  ladies  ufe 
rouge  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  in 
a  (hort  time  one  becomes  accudomed 
to  this  colour,  and  finds  it  exceed¬ 
ingly  agreeable.  They  arc  all  drcfTcd 
in  fine  gauze,  ornamented  with  rich 
embroidery  of  gold,  and  they  are  co¬ 
vered  with  a  profufion  of  trinkets, 
'rheir  head,  their  neck,  their  ears, 
their  breads,  their  arms,  fingers,  legs, 
and  toes,  arc  adorned  with  jewels; 
they  even  wear  a  little  diamond  at 
tlieir  nofe,  whicli  gives  them  an  air 
of  llyncfs  far  from  being  unplea- 
fing. 

The  plays  which  the  Bayaderes 
reprefent  are  all  pieces  of  intrigue. 
'I  hey  reprefent  either  women  who 
comlrine  to  dune  a  jealous  hufband, 
or  young  girls  who  confpire  to  de¬ 
ceive  their  mothers  It  is  impofiible 
to  play  with  more  art,  or  with  more 
natural  eafe.  Their  foags  arc  gay 
and  agreeable.  Thofe  which  are 
fling  by  a  i  ngle  voice  are  aim  oil  al¬ 
ways  the  complaint  of  feme  lover ; 
but  thofe  wliieii  they  fing  in  chorus 
poflels  the  greated  gaiety. 

The  female  dancers  arc  fuperlor  in 
their  execution  to  the  comedians  and 
fingers  of  the  fame  fex.  We  may 
even  affert,  that  they  would  afford 
great  pleafure  in  the  opera  at  Paris. 
Every  thing  is  rxpreflive  when  thefe 
young  girls  dance.  Their  heads,  their 
eyes,  their  arms,  their  feet,  and  their 
whole  body,  feem  to  move  only  to 
excite  alloniiTiment  and  admiration. 
'I'hey  have  an  amazing  force  and 
fpring  in  their  legs,  turning  round 
upon  one  foot,  and  fpringing  for¬ 
ward  immediately  after  with  furpri- 
fing  agility.  They  have  fo  much 
precifion  in  their  motions,  that  they 
accompany  the  Inllruments  with  little 
belli  which  arc  hung  at  their  feet ; 
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and  as  they  are  poffcfled  of  the  moft 
lovely  figure,  and  the  moft  elegant 
ftature,  their  geftures  are  naturally 
full  of  grace  and  allurement.  No 
Bayadere  of  the  prince’s  court  is 
above  fcventeen  years  old.  After 
that  age,  they  are  difmiiTed  ;  when 
they  either  travel  through  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  or  attach  themfelves  to  a  Pa- 
god  *. 

The  direftrefs  of  this  company  is 
paid  by  the  prince  ;  but  it  is  impofti- 
ble  to  calculate  the  other  emoluments 
which  fhe  draws  from  her  place,  bhe 
has  always  a  certain  number  of  pieces 
rehearfed,  ready  to  be  performed  on 
the  firft  order.  Although  there 
is  every  reafon  to  believe,  that  flie  is 
well  rewarded  by  Tippco  forthe  plea- 
fure  which  (he  procures  him,  the  pro¬ 
fits  (he  receives  from  rich  individuals 
are  vaftly  more  advantageous  to  her. 
When  a  perfon  of  rank  gives  a  fplen- 


did  flipper,  a  play  is  generally  per¬ 
formed,  intermingled  with  fongs  and 
dances.  The  direftrefs  of  the  primte’s 
company  has  a  hundred  rupees  for 
every  aftrels  employed  on  that  oc- 
cafion ;  and  the  number  of  thefe  per¬ 
formers  is  often  not  Icfs  than  twenty, 
without  reckoning  the  inftrumental 
mufic- 

Even  when  one  gives  a  fupper  to 
a  few  private  friends,  he  likewife 
has  fingers  and  dancers,  for  each  of 
whom  he  pays  the  fame  hundred 
rupees.  Befides  which  they  mult 
be  entertained  at  fupper,  ferved  with 
fruits  inabundance,  with  confeftion# 
of  all  kinds,  and  warm  milk.  If  his 
friends  arc  kept  all  night  (which  fre¬ 
quently  happens  in  houfes  where  the 
fuppers  are  more  friendly  than  ce¬ 
remonious, 

*  *  *  *  ^*  * 


Account  cf  a  Plague. 


S Tories  which  deferjbe  misfortune 
and  diftrefs  engage  the  attention 
of  the  reader  far  more  than  deferip- 
tions  of  happinefs  and  mirth.  Even 
defcriptlons  of  the  moft  dreadful  ca¬ 
lamities  which  can  befal  mankind 
bear  a  certain  value  upon  this  account. 
In  this  way,  hiftories  of  plagues,  of 
famines,  and  of  maflacres,  are  at 
all  times  read  with  avidity,  and  have 
often  been  the  fubjefts  upon  which 
men  of  the  firft  eminence  in  writing 
have  chofen  to  exert  their  talents. 
The  defeription  of  the  memorable 
plague  at  Athens,  given  by  Thucydi- 
dcs  the  hill orlan,  Is  uni  verfally  admired 
asone  ofthemoft  elegant  compolitions 
tranfmitted  from  antiquity  Such 
indeed  we  might  expeft  from  the  pen 
of  the  firft  hillorian  of  Greece  :  but 
fittle  (liould  we  expeft  to  find  a  fet  of 
RuITian  nobles  at  Mofeow  write  an 
account  of  a  plague  to  their  fovereign 


before  the  middle  of  laft  century  ig 
language  almoft  equally  a(Tefting :  yet 
the  truth  feems  to  be,  that  great  af- 
fllftions  bring  all  men  to  a  level ;  the 
prince  and  the  peafant,  the  fcholar 
and  the  barbarian,  feel  nearly  alike; 
and  prqvided  they  exprefs  their  feel¬ 
ings  in  a  fimple  manner,  the  diftrefs 
of  the  fufferer  never  fails  to  reach  the 
heart  with  force. 

A  letter  from  the  principal  Lords  at 
Mofeow  to  the  Ozar  Alexis  Mi- 
chaelowitz,  deferibing  the  firft 
plague  in  RulTia  in  1637. 

“  At  different  dates,  in  the  months 
of  July  and  Auguft  of  the  laft  year, 
we  have  had  the  honour  to  acquaint 
your  Majefty,  that  in  piiuKhment  of 
our  fins  the  people  have  died  fudden- 
ly,  and  in  great  numbers,  in  tliis  ca¬ 
pital  and  in  all  the  environs.  The 
fame  misfortune  has  at  length  reached, 
our  own  families  ;  fo  that  your  fub¬ 
jefts 


*  Svery  p3g<«d  fupports  a  certain  oumbqr  of  Uayadcres,  whofs  charmt  eprurc  a  con- 
iii;reblc  revenue  to  the  Bramins. 
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jefts  have  been  obliged  to  quit  the 
capital,  and  to  retire  into  the  country. 
And  in  the  current  year,  fince  the 
feaft  of  St  Simeon,  this  dreadful  pe- 
ftilcnce  has  increaled  from  day  to  day 
with  dill  more  cruel  ravages ;  info- 
much  that,  through  the  whole  of 
this  city  and  fuburbs,  only  a  very 
fmall  number  of  Chriilians  now  re¬ 
main.  Of  the  whole  fix  regiments  of 
Strelit/.  not  a  fingle  ptrfon  is  now 
alive.  No  divine  fervice  is  perform¬ 
ed  in  the  cathedral  churches,  nor 
even  in  the  leffer  parochial  ones,  from 
the  want  of  prieits,  as  almoll  all  the 
prietls  have  died :  fo  that  we  who 
are  good  Chrillians  breathe  our  lall 
without  conftfQon,  as  well  as  with¬ 
out  receiving  the  cucharift.  Our 
bodies  are  Interred  without  the  allift- 
ance  of  priefts,  and  without  the  ob- 
ftrvance  of  the  funeral  ceremonies 
common  at  all  Chrittian  burials.  And 
in  this  city  and  fuburbs  a  vail  quan¬ 
tity  of  dead  bodies  lie  unhuried  in  the 
ftreets,  and  have  become  the  food  of 
dogs ;  for  we  have  no  people  left  to 
dig  graves  and  to  inter  them,  as  all 
thofe  who  fliould  difeharge  this  laft 
office  to  the  dead  have  died  them- 
felves :  and  perfons  of  all  ranks,  who 
yet  live  overwhelmed  with  this  ter¬ 
rible  fcourge  of  heaven,  dare  not  ap¬ 
proach  the  bodies  of  their  dcceafed 
friends.  Our  houfes,  plcafe  your 
Majefty,  are  rendered  dcfolate,  al- 
moft  all  our  domeilics  having  been 
fwept  away  ;  and  we  your  Majefty’s 
moltfailhfulfubjeftsevery  moment  tx- 
peftthe  fame  lot  to  befal  ourfelves.” 

Sucli  Is  the  faithful  picture  of  di- 
ftrefs  which  thofe  illiterate  men  give 
to  the  depth  of  their  afHidfion.  They 
never  attempt  to  move  the  compaffion 
of  their  prince.  What  they  feci,  they 
deferibe  with  all  the  energy  of  men 


impreffed  with  a  deep  fenfe  of  their 
own  forlorn  difconfolatc  condition. 

I  hc  Introduction  of  religious  fen- 
timents  throws  an  awful  melancho¬ 
ly  gloom  over  the  whole  defcrlp- 
tion.  Religion  is  always  ferious; 
and  mankind  more  readily  acknow¬ 
ledge  their  dependence  upon  the  will 
of  a  fuperior  Being  in  the  time  of  a 
general  calamity,  when  misfortune 
makes  them  more  fenfible  of  their 
own  weaknefi.  And  to  be  deprived 
of  the  benefit  of  deathbed  repentance, 
of  the  comfort  of  auricular  confef- 
fion,  and  of  the  blelfings  of  the  holy 
facrament,  at  the  very  moment  of  ap¬ 
proaching  diliolution,  mull  in  reality 
be  the  mod  grievous  of  all  misfortunes. 

'I  he  pathetic  effeft  of  this  letter 
is  alfo  much  incrcafcd  by  the  fufpenfe 
in  which  the  reader  is  left  at  the 
end  of  it.  For  the  fuffci  ers  do  not  • 
write  in  a  Hate  of  tranquillity  after 
the  danger  is  pall,  to  fay  with  the 
IndiiTtreiiCc  of  Thucydides, — “This 
is  a  true  account  of  the  plague.” 
But  thofe  unhappy  men  paint  their 
own  dreary  fituation  under  all  the 
preiTure  of  immediate  calamity,  with 
the  rccollcAion  of  pall  dislrcfs  frelh 
in  memory',  and  the  anticipation  of 
expeeltd  evils  hanging  over  them  In 
future.  They  tell  us  how  deplorable 
the  fate  of  their  companions  has  been, 
and  how  much  more  deplorable  their 
own  fate  will  be  when  the  hour  of 
ficknefs  arrives.  And  thus  fy'mpa- 
thy  for  their  real  caufes  of  grief, 
and  anxiety  for  the  event  of  thei  Im¬ 
pending  fate,  Intercll  the  feelings  of 
the  reader,  while  the  mournful  de¬ 
tail  of  all  the  particulars  of  the  tra¬ 
gical  feene  enables  his  imagination  to 
conceive  fomething  Hill  more  tragi¬ 
cal  to  conclude  the  catallruphe  of  the 
furvivors. 


East  India  Anecdotes. 


Tic  TcpfiJ^ei. 

The  Topaffes  are  black  Chrl- 
ftians,  who  call  thcmfelves  For- 


tuguefe,  and  have  the  names  of  the 
firll  families  in  Portugal ;  but  who, 
to  all  appearance,  are  defeended  from 
flavety 
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flaves,  bom  and  brought  up  in  the 
houfes  of  the  Portuguefe,  who  treat 
▼ery  favourably,  and  with  great  lui- 
manity,  thofe  flaves  whom  they  call 
Creanza  de  Caza,  or  Children  of  the 
Houfe.  The  Europeans  have  never 
beea  able  to  form  good  troops  out  of 
thole  people ;  which  arifes,  no  doubt, 
from  the  contemptuous  manner  they 
treat  them  with :  inllead  of  which, 
Tippoo  has  always  put  them  on  an 
equality  with  the  Seapoys,  and  even 
preferred  them  to  his  other  troops. 
The  officers  of  thefc  Topafles  are  Eu¬ 
ropeans;  which  circumftance,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  prevent  thofe  among 
them  who  dillinguifli  themfelves  from 
being  promoted  r  in  ci-nfequence  of 
this  treatment,  they  may  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  Tippoo’sbeft  troops,  and  thofe 
he  can  moft  rely  on. 


The  Nayres. 

The  Nayres  are  the  nobility  of 
the  Malabar  coaft.  We  may  affirm 
that  they  are  the  oldett  nobility  in 
the  world :  for  the  ancient  writers 
mention  them,  and  quote  the  law 
that  permits  the  Nayre  ladies  to  have 
many  hufbands ;  every  one  being  al¬ 
lowed  four.  'I'heir  houfes,  which 
fland  Angle,  have  as  many  doors  as 
the  lady  has  hulbands.  When  one 
of  them  vifits  her,  he  walks  round 
the  houfe,  ftriking  with  his  fabre  on 
his  buckler :  he  then  opens  his  door, 
and  leaves  a  dumcllic  with  his  arms 
in  a  kind  of  porch,  and  who  ferves 
to  inform  others  that  the  lady  is  en¬ 
gaged.  It  is  faid,  that  one  day  in 
the  week  the  four  doors  arc  all  open¬ 
ed,  and  all  her  hulbands  vilit  her, 
and  dine  together  with  her.  Each 
hulband  gives  a  fum  of  money,  or 
portion,  at  the  time  of  marriage,  and 
the  wife  only  has  the  charge  of  the 
children.  1  he  Nayres,  even  the  Sa- 
morin,  and  the  other  princes,  have 
no  other  heirs  than  the  children  of 
their  fillets.  This  law  was  eftablilh- 


cd,  that  the  Nayres,  having  no  fa¬ 
mily,  might  be  always  ready  to 
march  againll  the  enemy.  When 
the  nephew's  are  of  age  to  bear  arms, 
they  follow  their  uncles,  i'he  name 
of  father  is  unknown  to  a  Nayre 
child.  He  fpeaks  of  the  hulbands 
of  his  mother,  and  of  his  uncles,  but 
never  of  his  father. 


A  German  Officer  fills  his  Daughter. 

General  Smith,  in  the  war  1767, 
befieged  Kifnagari,  a  fortrefs  on  a 
lleep  mountain  *,  but  was  obliged  to 
raife  the  fiege  after  having  made  two 
alfaults ;  in  the  lall  of  which  he  loft 
tw’cnty-f'jr.r  grenadiers,  bcfidcs  fol- 
diers.  This  was  the  only  place  de¬ 
fended  by  an  European  officer;  his 
name  was  Conllantin,  a  native  of 
Andcrnac  on  the  Rhine,  in  the  elec¬ 
torate  of  Cologn.  He  came  to  India 
with  Eicher’s  troop  in  1754,  and 
married  a  rortuguefe  ;  by  whom  he 
had  a  sury  beautiful  daughter.  He 
was  ferjeant  when  M.  Hughel  com¬ 
manded  the  Europeans  in  Ayder’s 
army.  The  officers  difeovered,  that, 
together  with  his  wife,  he  was  in 
treaty  with  the  Nabob  about  felling 
his  daughter:  they  regarded  this 
tranfaftion  as  an  infamous  piece  of 
bnfinefs,  that  would  difgrace  all  the 
Europeans  in  the  army.  M.  Hugh¬ 
el  ftnt  for  him,  to  inquire  concern¬ 
ing  the  delign  laid  to  his  charge ; 
which  he  denied.  A  young  officer 
in  the  army  offered  to  efponfe  the 
girl ;  and  the  father  received  the  pra- 
pofal  with  gratitude.  M.  H  ’, 
in  favour  of  the  marriage,  a-  Vc 
fame  time  promoted  the  father:  but 
that  very  night  the  parents  fold  their 
daughter  to  Ayder  for  50,000  ru¬ 
pees,  and  Ayder  fent  them  into  the 
country  of  lienguelour.  Conllantin 
has  ever  fince  that  time  lived  at  a 
dillance  from  the  army.  After  the 
brave  defence  of  the  fortrefs  of  Kif¬ 
nagari,  the  inhubitants  of  the  flat 
country 
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country  brought  their  moft  valuable  placing  themfelves  on  the  right  and 
efFefts,  and  depofited  them  in  the  left  of  the  palanquin,  the  lady  con- 
place  for  fecurity.  He  opened  the  tinued  her  journey,  guarded  by  her 
boxes  and  cabinets,  taking  out  the  fon  and  grandfon,  and  followed  by 
richeft  property  to  a  vail  amount  and  the  whole  retinue  of  Ayder.  She 
efcaped  to  Goa ;  from  whence  he  palfcd  through  the  middle  of  Ayder’s 
went  to  Bombay,  and  afterwards  to  army,  who  faluted  her  as  if  Ihe  had 
Europe.  Ayder’s  French  furgeon  been  the  prince  hiinfclf.  The  reti- 
affirms,  that  the  girl  has  fince  told  nue  of  Ayder’s  mother  confilted  of 
him,  that  flie  efteemed  herfclf  fortu-  about  200  hundred  ladies,  mounted 
natc  in  being  fold  to  the  Nabob  ;  as  on  horfes  and  oxen  :  they  were  en- 
her  father  and  mother  might  have  veloped  in  large  pieces  of  thick  muf- 
made  a  more  (liamcful  traffic  with  lin,  which  prevented  even  the  fmalleft 
her,  If  Ihe  had  llald  with  them.  part  of  their  clothes  from  being  feen. 

'I'hcy  all  went  before  the  palanquin 

r  ,  .  ,  4  j  j  L  -  HJT  of  the  queen-mother,  which  waifol- 

Intcr-jsena  b£t'\i::sn  Ayder  and  r.ts  M'i-  ,  ,  /  .  r  h  , 

L-  J  r  \  ,  o'  ■  ! .  lowed  by  eight  garni,  or  fmall  In- 

ther  after  hts  defeat  at  Ttinainalte  ,  vi  r  ,  ^ 

,  ^  c  .  w  dian  carnages,  covered  with  Icarlet 

y  en.  hit  .  cloth,  and  drawn  by  large  Pcilian 

To  (how  the  intimacy  between  oxen.  There  were  likewife  ten  cle- 
Aydcr  and  his  family,  as  well  as  his  phants,  and  a  number  of  camels  and 
manner  of  conducting  himfelf  with  lieads  of  burden.  Some  European 
refpeft  to  his  relations,  it  will  not  be  horfemtn  preceded  the  women,  and 
amifs  to  deferibe  an  interview  he  had  marched  on  one  fide.  The  whole  reti- 


with  his  motlier  about  this  time. 
This  lady,  who  In  quality  of  queen- 
mother  has  the  right  of  commanding 
in  the  feragllo  or  palace,  having  re¬ 
ceived  Information  of  the  check  her 
Ion  had  experienced,  and  which  no 
doubt  fhe  fuppofed  more  coiifidcrable 
than  it  really  was,  departed  from 
Ayder  Nagar  to  fee  her  fon  in  the 


nue  was  furrounded  by  about  600 
lancc-mcn,  having  feathers  and  bells 
to  their  lances  ;  and  the  horfemen, 
who  preceded  and  followed  the  reti¬ 
nue,  were  about  400  In  number. 

It  is  fald,  that  when  this  lady  was 
conducted  into  her  lent,  Ayder  in¬ 
quired  what  could  have  induced  her 
to  make  fo  long  a  journey,  efpecially 


army,  notwithllanding  the  inconvc-  at  a  time  wlien  the  continual  rains 
nicnce  of  travelling  1 40  leagues  in  rendered  the  roads  almoll  impraCti  • 


the  rainy  feafoiu  She  made  long 
journeys,  and  arrived  at  the  camp  in 


cable ;  and  that  fhe  anfwertd,  “  I 
was  defirout,  my  fon,  of  feeing  you 


a  few  days.  When  the  Nabob,  who  bear  the  ill  fortune  you  have  fultalu- 
had  been  apprifed  of  the  Queen’s  de-  cd.”  The  prince  having  replied, 
parture,  was  informed  or  her  ap-  “  That  If  heaven  (hould  put  him  to 
proach,  he  left  the  camp  with  his  no  greater  trial,  he  fhould  find  no 
whole  aimy  in  favari  or  parade.  The  difficulty  in  fupporting  it.” — “  Ve- 
army  met  the  head  of  the  Queen’s  ry  well,  then,”  replied  (he,  “  fince 


retinue  at  a  league  dlilance  from  the 
camp ;  at  which  time  they  halted, 
and  Ayder  and  his  fon  advanced  a- 


that  is  the  cafe,  I  give  thanks  to 
God  ;  and  (hall  immediately  return, 
that  1  may  be  no  impediment  to  your 


lone  on  horfeback,  till  they  had  join-  operations.”  Two  thiys  after,  this 
ed  the  palanquin  of  their  mother,  lady,  having  wllhed  her  fon  every 
svhich  was  clofe,  and  covered  with  kind  of  prosperity,  departed,  accom- 
inuflin.  They  both  inclined  as  low  panied  by  her  fon  and  grandfon  to 


as  they  cotild  00  their  horfes }  and  the  place  where^they  had  met  her. 
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Eatrafl  from  an  Account  oftht  lateY\z?i'i  Meteor?,  •with  Observations. 
JnaLetttr  frowQ.H  Blagden,  M.D.  Ph\Jmantothc  Arviy^  SfC.R.H. 

to  S;r  Joseph  Banks,  Part.  F.  R.  S. 


Dear  Sir, 

ROM  the  papers  you  were  fo 
good  as  to  put  into  my  hands, 
together  with  fucii  other  information 
as  I  could  procure,  the  following 
account  of  the  meteor  wliidi  was 
feen  on  the  i8:h  of  Auguft  17S3, 
is  collefted.  1  am  feiifible,  that  it 
is  in  many  refoects  very  imnerfcdl: ; 
yet  ftill  it  gives  a  more  latisfacfory 
idea  of  the  phenomenon  th.an  can  well 
be  acquired  from  the  relation  of  any 
fingle  obfei-ver. 

Thefe  meteors  arc  of  the  kind 
known  to  the  ancients  by  the  names 
ofAa^iTaJu,  iini,  Bolides,  Faces,  Glo- 
bl,  &c.  from  particular  difl’crences  in 
their  ihape  and  appearance,  aiidfome- 
times,  I  believe,  under  tlie  general 
term  of  Comets ;  in  tire  Philofophi- 
cal  TranfaSions  they  are  called  in- 
difcriminately  lire-balls,  or  fiery  me¬ 
teors  ;  and  names  of  a  fimilar  import 
have  been  applied  to  them  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  languages  of  ICurope. 

The  moil  material  eii  cum  (lances 
•hferved  of  fuch  meteors  may  be 
brought  under  the  following  heads. 
I.  Their  general  appearance.  2.  Their 
path.  3.  Their  flia’w  or  figure.  4.  Their 
light  and  colours.  5.  1  heir  height. 
6.  'I'licir  noife.  7.  Their  fize. 
8.  Their  duration,  g.  Their  velocity. 

1.  The  general  appearance  of  this 
meteor  in  thefe  parts  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  was  that  of  a  luminous  ball, 
which  rofe  in  the  N.  N.  W.  near¬ 
ly  round,  became  elliptical,  and 
gradually  ailumed  a  tail  as  it  a- 
Icendcd,  and  in  a  certain  part  of 
its  courfe  feemed  to  undergo  a  remark¬ 
able  change  compared  to  burlling; 
after  which  it  proceeded  no  longer  as 
an  entire  mafs,  but  was  apparently 
divided  into  a  great  number  or  a  du¬ 
ller  of  balls,  fome  lihger  than  the 
•thers,  and  all  carrying  a  tail  or 


leaving  a  train  behind;  under  this 
f.irm  it  continued  Its  courfe  with  a 
nearly  equable  motion,  dropping  or 
calling  oiT  fparks,  and  yielding  a 
prodigious  light,  which  illuminated 
all  objeds  to  a  furprifiug  degree  ;  till 
having  pa^  the  ea'l,  and  verging  con- 
fiderably  to  the  fouthward,  it  gra¬ 
dually  defeended,  and  at  length  was 
loll  out  of  light,  The  time  of  its 
appearance  was  gh  i6'P.  M.  mean 
time  of  the  meridian  of  London,  and 
it  continued  vilibk  about  half  a  mi¬ 
nute. 

2.  Flow  far  north  the  meteor  may 
liave  begun,  1  have  no  materials  to 
determiiie  with  preeiiion  ;  but,  as  it 
was  feen  in  fihctland,  and  at  fea  be¬ 
tween  the  Ltwes  and  Fort  William, 
and  appeared  to  perfons  at  Aberdeen 
and  Blair  in  Atholc  afeending  from 
the  northward,  and  to  an  obferver  in 
Edinburgh  as  riling  like  the  planet 
Mars,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but 
its  courfe  commenced  beyond  the 
farthell  extremity  of  thi,.  ifland,  fomc- 
where  over  the  noriliern  ocean.  Ge- 
ner.sl  Murray,  F.  R.  B.  being  then 
at  Athole-Houfe,  faw  it  pafs  over  his 
head  as  nearly  vertical  as  he  coe’.d 
judge,  tracing  it  from  about  4^"  of 
elevation  north  -  north-wcllward  to 
30“  or  20®  fouth  -  fouth -call ward, 
where  a  range  of  buildings  intercepted 
it  from  his  view.  From  near  the 
zenith  of  Athole-Fioufe,  it  pafTed  on 
a  little  wcllward  of  Perth,  and  pro¬ 
bably  a  little  callw'ard  of  Edinburgh ; 
and  continuing  its  progrefs  over  the 
fouth  of  Scotland,  and  the  wellcm 
parts  of  Northumberland  and  the 
Bifliopric  of  Durham,  proceeded  al- 
moll  through  the  middle  of  York- 
Ihire,  leaving  the  capital  of  that 
county  fomevs'hat  to  the  eallward. 
Hitherto  its  path  was  as  nearly  S.  S.  £. 
as  caube  afcertaii\ed ;  but  fomewhere 
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near  the  borders  of  Yorkfhire,  or  in 
Lincolnfhire,  it  appears  to  have  {gra¬ 
dually  deviated  to  the  ealtward,  and 
in  the  courfe  of  that  deviation  to  have 
fuffered  the  remarkable  change  alrea¬ 
dy  noticed  under  the  denomination 
of  burfting.  After  this  divilion,  the 
compaft  clufter  of  fmaller  meteors 
feems  to  have  moved  for  foinc  time 
almod  &  I£.  thus  traverting  Cam- 
bridgelhire,  and  perhaps  the  weftem 
confines  of  Suffolk ;  but  gradually  re¬ 
covering  its  original  direAioH,  it 
proceeded  over  Efftx  and  the  Straits 
of  Dover,  entering  the  Continent  pro¬ 
bably  not  far  from  Dunkirk,  where, 
as  well  as  at  Calais  and  Ollend,  it  was 
thought  to  be  vertical.  Afterwards 
it  was  feen  at  Bruffels,  Paris,  and 
Nuits  in  burgundy.  Hill  holding  on 
its  courfe  to  the  fouthward  ;  nay,  I 
have  met  with  an  intimation,  though 
of  doubtful  authority,  that  it  was 
perceived  at  Rome.  Our  information 
of  its  progrefs  over  the  Continent  is 
indeed  very  defective  and  obfeure ; 
ncverthelefs,  I  think  we  have  fuffi- 
cient  proof  that  it  traverfed  in  all  1 3 
or  14  degrees  of  latitude,  deferibing 
a  traA  of  loco  miles  at  lealt  over  the 
fui  facc  of  the  earth ;  a  length  of 
courfe  far  exceeding  the  utrat'll  that 
has  l>ee'i  hitherto  afeertained  of  any 
fimilar  phenomenon. 

3.  Tins  meteor  was  deferibed  by 
the  fptcfators  under  different  forms. 
To  fome  it  appeared  of  a  round,  and 
to  others  of  an  elliptical  figure.  Tlie 
length  and  fhape  of  the  tail  are  like- 
wife  differently  defciibcd;  and  to 
fome  obfervers  it  did  not  a|>pear  to 
have  any  tail  at  all.  Under  this 
changeable  form,  but  flill  as  a  finglc 
Ixjdy,  it  proceeded  regularly  till  a 
certain  period,  when  expanding  with 
a  great  incrcafe  of  light,  it  feparated 
into  a  clufter  of  fmaller  bodies  or 
ovals,  each  extended  into  a  tail,  and 
producing  a  train.  At  the  fame  time 
a  great  number  of  fparks  appeared  to 
tflue  from  it  in  various  direAions, 
but  inoil'y  downward;  fome  of  which 

Vol.l.  N^i. 


were  fo  bright  as  alfo  to  leave  a  fmall 
train.  Moil  fire-balls  have  fuffered 
a  burfting  or  explulion  of  this  kind ; 
but  in  general  they  have  been  thought 
to  difappear  immediately  afterwards. 
Th  Is,  however,  continued  it*  courfe, 
becoming  more  compact,  or  peshaps 
re- uniting,  and  feems  to  have  under¬ 
gone  other  fimilar  explofions  before  it 
left  our  illand,  and  again  upon  the 
Continent. 

4.  Nothing  relative  to  thefc  me¬ 
teors  ftrike  the  beholders  with  fo 
much  aftonifhmcnt  as  the  exceflive 
light  they  afford,  fufficient  to  render 
very  minute  objefls  viiible  upon  the 
ground  In  the  darkeft  night,  and  lar¬ 
ger  ones  to  the  diftance  of  many  miles 
from  the  eye.  The  illumination  is 
often  fo  great  a.s  totally  to  obliterate 
the  liars,  to  make  the  moon  look 
dull,  and  even  to  affedl  the  fpeclators 
like  the  fun  itfclf ;  nay,  there  are 
many  inftanccs  in  which  fuch  meteors 
have  made  fucli  a  fplendid  ap,;earance 
in  full,  funihlne.  The  colour  of  their 
light  is  various  and  changeable,  but 
generally  of  a  bluifh  call,  which  makes 
it  appear  lemarkably  white.  Prifma- 
tic  colours  were  .alfo  obfervtd  in  the 
hotly,  tail,  and  fparks  of  this  me¬ 
teor,  vailtuifiy  by  different  perfons  ; 
fome  compared  tlum  to  the  hues  of 
gems.  The  moment  of  its  general 
brightnefs  feems  to  have  been  when  it 
burll  the  fir  ft  time. 

I’he  body  of  the  fire-ball,  even  be¬ 
fore  it  burll,  did  not  appear  of  an  uni¬ 
form  fubllance  or  lirighcncfs,  bat 
confilled  of  lucid  and  dull  parts, 
which  were  perpetually  changing 
their  rcfpcillve  pofiiions :  fo  that  the 
whole  cfl'eCl  was  to  I'oinc  eyes  like  an 
internal  agitation  or  boiling  of  the 
matter ;  and  to  others,  like  moving 
chafms  or  apertures.  Similar  ex- 
preffions  have  Inen  ufid  In  the  dc- 
Icription  of  former  meteor?. 

5.  When,  in  confcqiiencc  of  a 
more  accurate  attention  t»>  natural 
philofophy,  fuch  ohfervatlons  were 
tirll  made  upon  fire-balls  as  determi- 
H  ned 
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ncd  tteir  height,  the  computers  were 
with  reafon  furprifed  to  find  them 
moving  in  a  region  fo  far  aboVe  that 
of  the  clouds  and  other  familiar  me¬ 
teors  of  our  atmofpherc  ;  efpecially 
as  to  every  uninformed  fpcAator  they 
appear  extremely  near,  or  as  if  burft- 
ing  over  his  head,  a  natural  effeft  of 
their  great  light  when  feen  without 
intervening  objeAs.  Their  real  height 
is  to  be  collected  from  obfervations 
made  at  diftant  ftations.  But  even  in 
proper  ilations,  it  rarely  happens  that 
the  angle  of  elevation  can  be  obferved 
with  that  degree  of  accuracy,  which  is 
neceflary  for  any  certain  determination 
of  the  height;  unlefsan  obfervation  be 
checked  by  means  of  a  houfe,  tree, 
or  fome  fixed  body,  along  which  the 
meteor  was  found  to  range,  it  muft 
be  received  as  uncertain.  By  night 
the  ilars  afford  excellent  marks,  e- 
fpeclally  if  the  time  be  known  with 
exadnefs  ;  the  brighter  meteors,  in¬ 
deed,  render  thefe  faint  lights  invl- 
fiblc  for  the  moment ;  hut  here  w’c 
derive  an  eminent  advantage  from  the 
train,  which  remains  after  the  meteor 
is  gone,  and  delineates  perfcAly  its 
track  through  the  heavens. 

Mott  of  the  obfervations  in  my 
pofTeflloft  of  the  meteor  which  ap¬ 
peared  the  i8th  of  Augurt,  give  its 
altitude  by  ettimation  only ;  yet  I 
hope  their  correfpondence  with  one 
another  will  gain  them  a  degree  of 
credit,  to  which,  if  fingle,  they  would 
not  be  entitled. 

177,  In  a  letter  from  Perth  in  Scot¬ 
land,  it  is  faid,  that  a  *  gentleman, 
who  has  a  very  good  eye,  obferved 
the  meteor  pafs  about  6®  to  the 
weft  ward  of  the  zenith;’  and  a  pro- 
fettbr  in  one  of  the  uuiverfities,  being 
at  Ardoch  on  the  banks  of  the 
Clyde,  about  two  miles  below  Dun¬ 
barton,  judged  it  to  have  ‘  atleatt45® 
of  elevation  above  the  horizon.’  Thefe 
altitudes  would  make  its  real  height 
^7  ftatute  miles 

Ac  St  Andrew’s  ip  Scotland, 


‘  it  was  not  quite  vertical,  but  ac¬ 
cording  to  fome  was  20®  or  25®  from 
the  zenith,  according  to  others  not 
fo  much.’  Taking  the  greateft  of 
thefe  dittances  as  nearett  the  truth, 
fince  we  arc  ufually  led  to  eftimate 
altitudes  greater  than  they  really  are, 
this  obfervation,  calculated  with  tliat 
of  Ardoch,  gives  60  miles  for  the 
height. 

For  the  communication  of  thefe 
obfervations,  collected  by  his  friends, 

1  am  indebted  to  General  Melville, 
F.  R.  S. 

At  Edinburgh  the  meteor  pafled 
very  near  the  zenith  ;  in  which  cafe 
a  deviation  of  a  few  degrees  is  fcarce- 
ly  perceptible  to  a  cominon'eyc. 

The  Rev.  Mr  Watfon  of 
Whitby,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Mulgravc 
V.  P.  R.  S.  is  very  confident,  that 
the  greateft  altitude  of  the  meteor, 
which  pafled  to  the  weft  ward  of  his 
zenith,  was  6o“.  Mr  Edgeworth, 
F.  R.  S.  In  his  letter  to  you,  Sir, 
ttates  its  elevation  at  Edgeworth’s- 
Town,  near  Mullingar,  in  Ireland, 
as  10®  01  12®  above  the  caftern  lio- 
rizon.  Thefe  obfervations,  calcula¬ 
ted  ItriAly  from  the  latitudes  and 
longitudes  with  the  allowance  for  the 
curvature  of  the  earth,  as  indeed 
were  all  the  reft  where  the  dlffertncc 
would  be  fenliblc,  give  57  miles  for 
the  height  of  the  meteor. 

In  the  Morning  Chronicle  of 
Sept.  19,  is  inferted  a  letter  from 
Newton  Ardes,  feven  miles  call  of 
Belfatt  in  Ireland,  correfponding  fa 
well  with  Mr  Edgeworth’s  in  the  de- 
fcriptlon  of  the  meteor,  as  to  ap¬ 
pear  very  good  authority.  The  al¬ 
titude  Is  there  given  as  16°,  whence  a 
height  of  j8  miles  with  the  obferva¬ 
tion  at  Whitby. 

Sttfy,  MrMorc,fccrctaryto  the  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts, 
Manufaifturcs,  and  Commerce,  faw 
the  meteor  as  he  was  riding  about 
three  miles  S.  W.  of  Brofely  in 
Shropihire,  and  judged  it  to  be  cIct 
vat<4 
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vnted  ^5'*.  By  a  perpendicular  drawn 
from  thiti  fpot  to  its  fuppofed  path  in 
Lincoliilhlrc,  its  height  came  out  59 
miles. 

f>;/'/v',The  latitudeof  t5°detenr.ined 
at  V\  iiidfor  I  take  to  be  one  of  thofe 
on  whicli  moft  reliance  can  be  placed, 
bccaufe  the  gentlemen  prefent,  two 
of  them  Fellows  of  the  Koval  Socie¬ 
ty,  were  remarkably  well  qualified 
for  fuch  an  ellimaiion.  The  letter 
you  received,  Sir,  from  profcITor  Al- 
lainand  of  Leyden,  mentions  that^he 
meteor  was  feen  there  about  30“  a- 
bovc  the  horizon,  and  the  terms  in 
which  it  is  deferibed  in  the  Dutch 
Newfpapers  agree  with  this  account, 
its  height  hence  calculated  appears 
to  be  58  miles. 

’Jiriy,  Mr  Thomas  Squire  of  Folk- 
11  one,  ohferved  the  meteor  over  his 
houlc,  as  he  was  in  the  pollure  of 
leaning  back  againil  a  hedge  ;  he  af- 
tei  wards  tried  *  its  ranging  with  the 
roof  by  a  quadrant,  and  found  it  68^ 
deg.  above  the  horizon.*  Reducing  this 
obfervation  to  the  perpendicular  drop¬ 
ped  from  Windfor  on  the  path  of  the 
meteor,  its  height  comes  out  54  or 
55  miles.  Mr  Squire's  altitude,  de¬ 
termined  by  a  fixed  objeft,  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  eliimate  of  feveral  per- 
ions  at  Kamfgatc. 

8/e^,  The  meteor  was  fecn  by  Mr 
Stevens,  F.  R.  S.  at  Hampllead, 
near  London,  moving  along  over  the 
top  of  a  row  of  trees.  Mr.  Cavendilh, 
F.  R.  S.  having  taken  the  altitude 
of  thefc  trees  with  a  quadrant,  found 
that  of  I  tie  higheil,  as  feen  from  the 
part  of  the  garden- walk  oppofitc  to 
it,  tt)  be  33“ ;  which  correfponds 
Very  well  with  the  other  obferva- 
tions,  and  confequently  gives  the 
fame  height  for  the  meteor.  Mr 
Stevens  kept  his  eye  upon  it  con- 
ilantly,  whillt  he  palTed  brilkly  along 
the  walk. 

This  agreement  of  the  dItTercr.t  al¬ 
titudes  is  nearer  than  could  be  expec¬ 
ted  }  yet  I  know  of  no  contradiciury 


obfervatlons  of  any  authority,  except 
fome  made  near  Plymouth  and  in 
Cornwall,  where  the  meteor  beii^ 
pretty  near  the  horizon,  its  altitude, 
as  will  commonly  happen  in  fuch 
cafes,  is  given  too  great  The  effcA 
of  this,  however,  would  be  to  (how, 
that  the  meteor  was  higher ;  and 
therefore,  I  think  we  may  fafely 
conclude,  that  it  muil  have  been 
more  than  50  miles  above  the  furface 
of  the  earth,  in  a  region  where  the 
air  is  at  lead  30,000  times  rarer  than 
here  below. 

6.  That  a  report  was  heard  fome 
time  after  the  meteor  of  the  1 8th  of 
Augull  had  difappeared,  is  a  fadi 
which  refls  upon  the  teftimony  of  too 
many  witnelfes  to  be  controverted, 
and  is,  befidcs,  conformable  to  what 
has  been  obferved  in  moft  other  in- 
ftanccs.  In  general,  it  was  compared 
to  the  falling  of  fome  heavy  body  in 
a  room  above  (lairs,  or  to  the  dif- 
charge  of  one  or  more  large  canon  at 
a  dillance.  That  rattling  noife,  like 
a  volley  of  fmall  arms,  whicli  has 
been  remarked  after  other  meteors, 
does  not  feem  to  have  been  heard  on 
this  occafion.  From  a  comparifon  of 
the  different  accounts,  it  appears  as  if 
the  report  was  loudeft  in  Lincoln- 
(hire  and  the  adjacent  countries,  and 
again  in  the  ealteru  parts  of  Kent ; 
in  the  intermediate  places  it  was  fo 
indiftindl  as  generally  nut  to  have 
been  noticed;  and  all  ubfervers  of  cre¬ 
dit  in  Scotland,  deny  that  they  heard 
any  thing  of  the  fort. 

Belides,  the  report  as  of  explofiona 
which  was  heard  after  tiie  meteor, 
another  fort  of  found  was  faid  to  at¬ 
tend  it,  more  doubtful  in  its  natuie, 
and  lefs  cftabliQieJ  by  evidence ;  I 
mean,  a  kindi.f  hllfing,  whizzing,  or 
crackling,  as  it  paffed  along.  That 
found  (hould  be  conveyed  to  us  in  an 
inllant  from  a  body  above  50  miles 
diftant,  appears  fomewhat  irrccon- 
cileablc  to  all  we  know  of  philofo- 
phy ;  bvt  the  teftimony  in  fupportof 
H.  2  it 
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it  i*,  however,  fo  confiderable  on  the 
occafion  of  this  as  well  as  former  me¬ 
teors,  that  I  cannot  venture  to  re- 
jeft  it,  however  improbable  it  may 
be  thought,  but  would  leave  it  as  a 
point  to  be  cleared  up  by  future  ob- 
lervers. 

7.  To  determine  the  bulk  of  thefire- 
ball,  we  muit  not  only  have  calculated 
its  dillance,  but  alfo  know  the  angle 
under  wliich  it  appeared.  For  this 
purpofc  the  moon  is  the  ufual  term  of 
comparifon  ;  but  as  it  was  thought, 
at  very  different  dillances,  to  prefent 
a  di(k  equal  to  that  himinaty’s,  and 
the  fame  expreffions  have  been  applied 
to  moll  preceding  hre-balls,  1  con¬ 
ceive  this  ellimation  rather  tobe  a  gene¬ 
ral  effedl  of  the  llrong  imprelfion  pro¬ 
duced  by  fuch  Iplendid  objects  on  the 
mind,  than  to  convey  any  determinate 
idea  of  their  fi/e.  However,  if  we 
fuppofe  its  tranfvcvle  diameter  to  have 
fubtended  an  angle  of  30'  when  it 
paffed  over  the  zenith,  which  pro¬ 
bably  is  not  very  wide  of  the  truth, 
and  that  it  was  5c  miles  high,  it  mull 
have  been  almoll  half  a  mile  acrofs. 
The  tail  fomt times  appeared  10  or  1 2 
times  longer  than  the  body  ;  hut  moll 
of  this  w  as  train,  and  the  real  elon¬ 
gation  behind  feems  feldom  to  have 
exceeded  twice  or  thrice  its  tranfverfc 
diameter,  confequcntly  was  between 
one  aiid  two  miles  long.  Now  il  the 
cubical  contents  be  conlidert  J,  for  it 
appeared  equally  round  and  full  in 
all  directions,  fuch  an  enormous  mafs, 
moving  with  extreme  velocity,  af- 
fotds  juft  matter  of  allonilhment. 

8.  The  duration  of  the  meteor  Is 
very  differently  Hated,  partly  becaufe 
fome  obfervers  had  it  in  view  a  much 
longer  time  than  others,  and  partly  be¬ 
cause  they  formed  different  judgments 
of  the  t  ime.  Thole  who  faw  Icall  of  it 
Iccm  to  have  pctccived  its  illumina¬ 


tion  about  10  feconds,  and  thofc  who 
faw  moil  of  it  about  a  minute: 
hence  the  various  accounts  may  in 
fome  meafure  be  reconciled.  Mr 
Herfchcl,  F.  R.  S.  at  Windfor,  mull 
have  kept  it  in  fight  long  after  other 
obfervers  had  thought  it  extinCl:  for 
though,  probably,  he  did  not  fee  the 
beginning,  as  it  never  appeared  to 
him  like  a  fmgle  ball,  he  watched  it 
as  much  as  ‘  40  or  45  feconds,  the 
lall  20  or  25  of  which  it  remained  al¬ 
moll  in  one  fituation,  within  a  few 
degrees  of  the  horizon.’  'I'his  con¬ 
firms  the  foreign  accounts  of  its  long 
progrefs  to  the  foutlnvard. 

9.  From  the  apparent  motion  of 
the  meteor,  compared  with  Its  height, 
fome  computation  may  be  formed  ol 
its  aftonilliing  velocity.  As  at  the 
height  of  50  miles  above  the  fiirfacc  of 
the  eaith,  it  might  be  vlfible  from 
the  fame  llation  for  a  traCt  of  more 
than  1200  miles,  and  the  longtll con¬ 
tinuance  of  its  illumination  fcarcely 
exceeded  a  minute,  we  have  hence 
fome  prefiimptlon  that  it  moved  not 
lefs  than  20  miles  in  a  fecond  ;  ex¬ 
ceeding  that  of  found  above  90  times, 
and  approaching  nearly  that  of  the 
earth  in  her  annual  orbit.  At  fuch  a 
rate.  It  mull  have  paffed  over  the  whole 
ifland  of  Great  Britain  in  lefs  than 
half  a  minute,  and  might  have  reach¬ 
ed  Rome  within  a  minute  afterwards, 
or  in  feven  minutes  have  traveifedthe 
whole  diameter  of  the  earth. 

From  this  calculation,  it  will  be 
evident,  that  there  is  little  chance  of 
determining  the  velocity  of  meteors 
from  the  times  of  their  pafling  the 
zenith  of  different  places  ;  and  that 
therefore  we  mull  principally  depend 
on  obferving  carefully,  with  a  watch 
that  Ihow’s  feconds,  their  apparent 
velocity  through  the  heavens. 
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*Thi  Editor,  from  his  knovsledge  of  the  Gentleman  to  m-'hom  the  foUamsing  Utter  ij 
addrejfed,  is  confident  that  he  •will  excufe  the  infertion  of  fo  ftngular  a  literary 
curiefsty,  and  complete  fpecimen  of  modern  criticifrn. 

To  Mr  Pinkerton. 


TH  E  diftinguifhed  honour  which 
your  native  country  has  acquired 
by  Hteraiy*  impolition  upon  her  neigh¬ 
bours,  renders  a  jundtion  with  thofe 
illuftrious  worthies,  IV^ dliam  Lauder, 
yirchihald  Bonder,  and  y a  tries  Mac- 
pherjon,  no  fmall  compliment  to  the 
ingenious  Mr  Pinkeiton  *,  (as  you 
with  equal  happmefs  and  familiarity, 
have  been  picaled  to  introduce  your- 
felf  to  the  acquaintance  of  an  atlo- 
nifhed  world.)  Your  endeavours  are 
not,  it  mud  be  confeiTed,  of  equal 
magnitude  i  but  the  diifercnce  can¬ 
not  be  owing  to  a  want  of  inclination. 
Your  fuccefs  has,  doubtlefs,  fully  gra¬ 
tified  your  expedf  ations ;  and  the  dex¬ 
terity  of  a  pickpocket  may  vie  wtth 
the  impudence  of  a  highwayman. 
You,  Mr  Pinkerton,  will  be  already 
confeious  of  the  nature  of  this  addrefs; 
for  you  will  be  confeious  that  you 
deferve  it,  how  little  foever  you  may 
have  thought  your  merits  liable  to 
detedfion.  But  though  my  readeis 
may  have  heard  of  your  now  juftly- 
forgotten  Rimes  +,  Tales,  Dithyram- 
tic  Odes,  and  other  equally  fublime 
and  incomprehenfible  rhapfodies,  they 
may  dill  require  to  be  informed  that 
you  are  the  editor  (author,  I  (hould 
fay),  of  two  voh.'mcs  of  what  you 
have  been  pleated  to  call  Scottijh  Tra¬ 
gic  Ballads,  and  Selctt  Scottijh  Ballads, 
(I  congratulate  you  on  your  improve- 
uient  ill  orthography).  Volume  11.  a 


charadler  in  which  alone  I  am  about  to 
confider  you.  Y ou  willdo  me  the  jullice 
to  recolledl  how  and  when  1  appear ; 
and,  while  1  leave  you  no  room  to  com¬ 
plain  of  my  prolixity,  admit  that  as  a 
fulficient  apology  for  my  concifenefs. 

To  your  two  learned  Wartenian 
Dijfsrtations  I  have  nothing  at  all  to 
fay,  for  this  obvious  reafon:  You  have 
been  frequently  aficed  what  they  are 
to  the  purpofe,  and  I  never  heard 
that  you  were  able  to  tell.  Let 
us  therefore  proceed  to  examine  the 
poetical  contents  of  your  fird  vo¬ 
lume. 

Hardyknute,  Part  /.  This  ballad 
has  been  fubllantially  proved  an  art¬ 
ful  and  impudent  forgery  :  but  whe¬ 
ther  Mrs  iVardloms  were  the  mother  or 
the  midosrife,  is  of  very  little  confe- 
quence  ;  the  bantling  is  certainly  fpu- 
rsous.  There  is  not,  1  really  acknow¬ 
ledge,  any  great  degree  of  crimina¬ 
lity  in  reprinting  a  fine  and  popular 
ballad  ;  even  though,  from  a  defcdl 
in  judgment,  or  a  llnrdy  adherence 
to  what  Dr  Johnfon  might  call 
Scotch  morality,  you  did  not  believe, 
or  thought  proper  to  deny,  its  true 
origin. — But  what  excufe  can  you 
have  for  the  publication  of  a  fecond 
part,  or  continuation  of  this  poetical 
fraud  ?  Not  ignorance  furely  ?  No  ; 
the  compofitiou  mud  be  altogether 
your  own.  Neither  the  lady,  nor  the 
common  people  of  Lanerkihire,  from 
whom 


•  Why  a  min  of  indi pendent  fortune  Ihi.uld  he  ccnfiired  f<ir  etfumiuj  the  tide  of  Mr, 
which  is  allowed  to  the  mcan^d  mechanic.  Items  cxtranrdiuary.  Itad  he  given  Larely  his 
name  and  futname,  much  Ition^er  ubji.£ti  ms  ini^ht  he  brought.  In  i'lance,  that  luprila- 
tive  laud  of  etiquette,  the  Mohjiiur  i,  alu  jys  ufed  by  a  y.iung  writer,  of  whatever  private 
liatim;  the  name  and  lurnime  folcly  by  a  writer  nf  cflahlilhed  fame,  Wc  follow  them, 
and  fay,  John  Milt}>:,  Horsce  H'aipolc,  and  Thomas  U’atl-.n;  but  never  give  name  and 
furname  to  a  writer  of  inferior  r>r  of  commencing  ie|.utaiion.  For  the  writer  himfclf  to 
{ive  them,  without  addition,  w'ere  therefore  the  height  of  sanity.  £di  1 . 

f  “  \  mift.ke.  Dr  Beattie  mentions  them,  in  b>i  laf)  puhlieaiion,  wiih  ill  the  warmtfi 
“  of  friendfhip,  and  all  the  extravagance  of  puAng.  But  this  is  Bcu'.ch  policy.  CU'Jt  me, 
“■  sni  Ijc  c/s-ji 
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whom  you  pretend  to  have  recovered 
moft  of  the  itanzas,  will  deprive  you 
of  the  honour  of  its  procreation.  The 
poetry  ii  too  artihcial,  too  contemp¬ 
tible  ;  the  forgery  too  evident. 

The  eight  fotio^Ming  pieces,  being 
chiefly  tranfciibed  from  Percy,  tho’ 
not  a  whit  the  lefs  fufpicious  on  that 
account,  I  fhall  not  attend  to.  I  want 
to  prove forgery,  not  ki%. 

The  Laird  of  Woodhoufelie,  Lord 
Livingfion,  Binnorie,  and  The  Death 
«f  Menteith,  which  you  give  “  from 
tradition,’*  were,  1  am  confident,  ne¬ 
ver  heard  of  before  ;  and  carry  the 
ftrongeft  intrinfic  marks  of  forgery. 
Of  1  •wijh  I  ’lucre  luJjcre  Helen  lies, 
this  flngle  line  alone  is  genuine.  And 
yet  have  you  the  affcAation  or  afl'u- 
rance  to  cenfure  Ramfay,  who  not 
only  was  a  much  better  poet,  but, 
though  a  poor  barber,  had  infinitely 
more  tafte  and  judgment  in  Scottifh 
poetry  than  yourfelf,  for  exercifing  a 
much  flighter  degree  of  the  fame  li¬ 
berty.  If  you  be  accufed  unjuftly, 
eonvince  us  of  your  innocence. 

You  are  pleafed  to  tell  us,  that  the 
ftanzas  you  have  given  of  “  Flodden 
Field,”  form  a  complete  copy  of  that 
poem  ;  that  a  variety  of  verfifiers  had 
been  induced  to  mingle  Ifanzas  of 
their  own  compofurc ;  and  thence 
compliment  yourfelf  on  your  painful 
but  necefiary  duty  in  diferiminating 
fuchdrof,  by  the  touchilcne  of  truth, 
from  the  gold  of  antiquity.  You 
mull  have  been  fadly  fatigued,  to  be 
fure ;  as  I  dare  you  to  mention  a 
fingle  copy,  of  any  better  authority 
than  that  of  a  modern  baliad-llall, 
which  contains  a  fingle  Itau/.a  more 
than,  or  dillcient  from,  your  own  *. 

P.  88.  Britons,  you  fay,  “was the 
«ommun  name  which  the  Scots  gave 
the  Englilh  anciently,  as  maybe  ob- 
ferved  in  their  old  poets,  and  parti¬ 


cularly  Blind  Harry,  whoCe  tedimony’^ 
you  add,  “  can  only  be  relied  on  as 
to  the  common  language  and  man¬ 
ners  of  the  time  ;  his  Life  of  Wal¬ 
lace  being  a  tilTue  of  the  molt  abfurd 
fables  ever  mingled.”  One  would  be 
glad  to  hear  of  an  author  who  writes 
for  the  vulgar,  in  their  native  dialetl, 
and  cannot  be  relied  on  as  to  the  com¬ 
mon  language  of  his  time.  In  this, 
therefore.  Blind  Harry  has  nothing 
peculiar  ;  but  I  defy  you  to  point 
out  a  fingle  palTage  in  his  Life  of 
Wallace  more  deferiptive  of  the  man¬ 
ners  of  the  age  in  which,  than  that  of 
which,  he  wrote.  If  you  had  read 
the  book,  you  never  could  have  pro¬ 
nounced  fuch  an  unjull,  and  indeed 
ignorant,  fentence  upon  it.  That 
his  llory  is  not  all  true,  is  freely  ad¬ 
mitted.  But  is  it  lefs  fo  than  that  of 
Homer,  of  Virgil,  of  Lucan,  of  Taf- 
fo,  of  Milton  ?  And  dare  you  call 
their  immortal  labours  a  tilfue  of  the 
moft  abfurd  fables  ever  mingled?  And 
yet,  I  will  venture  to  fay,  you  might 
do  it  with  equal  truth.  But  I  Ihall 
now  inform  you  whence  your  cenfure 
arofe.  You  never  read  Blind  Harry': 
no,  not  a  line  or  word  of  him  ;  and, 
moft  probably,  never  beheld  his  book. 
You  fay'  that  Britons  is  the  common 
name  he  gives  to  the  Englijh.  It  is 
not  true.  I  fufpefted  your  veracity, 
and  read  him  over  to  be  convinced. 
'1  here  is  no  fuch  word  as  either  Bri~ 
tons  or  Briton,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  him.  If  there  be,  find  it. 
He  always  calls  the  Englilh  Sutheren, 
or  Saxons,  or  Er.ghjhnien,  and  nothing 
elfc  f  ;  another  proof  that  Hardy- 
knute  is  a  forgery;  anel  that  he  who 
is  capable  of  impofition  in  poetry,  is 
not  incapable  of  falfehood  in  profe. 

P.  I  i  3.  The  ftanzas  of  Lady  Both~ 
•well’s  Lament,  you  tell  us,  “  arc  in- 
judicioufly  mingled  in  Ramfay’s  edi¬ 
tion. 


*  If  this  writer  will  tike  the  trouble  to  lock  into  any  edition  prior  to  that  of  Mr  P.  be 
will  hiiil  near  a  dozen  Itanzas  uhicli  are  all  rejected  in  his.  Edit. 

♦  I'o  niiltake,  in  quoting  an  authi>r  from  memory,  is  fuivl/  a  vcnul  oifeuce.  Btllons, 
in  tlatdyknute,  may  lignif)  r'.'eljrura.  Edit. 
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tioB,  and  federal  llanzas  of  his  own  you  are  fo  much  oblij^ed,  could  gire 
added.”  The  charge  is  unjuft  ;  the  you  no  aftiftance.  The  paiTage  runs 
affcrtlon  untrue.  There  is  not  a  Angle  thus  (p.  53): 

line  in  Ramfay’s  copy  which  is  not  in  lurll  at  the  Ihiering  na  youkers  are 
to  be  found  in  copies  printed  before  jeiriiig ; 

he  was  able  to  write  one.  Deny  this,  The  banjhrs  are  lyart,  runkled,  and  gray.*' 
and  I  will  prove  it.  That  is,  (not  the  blufterert^  but)  the 

P.  116.  From  a  manufeript,  you  lanJJleriy  or  hir.djlirsy  thofe  who^/W 
fay,  in  your  own  poflefiion,  you  print  the  Jheaves  after  the  reapers,  are  all 
two  poems,  “  with  a  few  correftlons,”  decrepit  old  men. 
written,  as  you  tell  us,  “  by  Sir  Ro-  Loaningy  “  a  common  grreen  near 
bert  Aytoun,  fecretaryof  ftate  during  a  village.”  Let  its  colour  or  fitua- 
part  of  the  reigns  of  William  and  tion  be  what  it  may.  It  is  always  a 
Mary  and  Queen  Annf  ”  Your  Ian;. 

knowledge  of  hiilory  is  of  a  piece  iS'u»a>j/l;V/,“merry  fellows.”  Young 
with  your  judgment  in  poetry;  or  peafants  (Sw'ainkins). 
you  think  truth  and  integrity  of  equal  Thud,  “  fudden  noife.”  The  found 
little  confequenee  in  each.  Sir  Ro*  occafioned  by  a  fall  or  blow.  The 
bert  Aytoun  was  dead  before  either  explolion  of  a  pittol  is  a  “  fuddea 
William,  Mary,  or  Ann  was  hern,  noife,”  but  not  a  thud. 

He  was  fecretary  of  Hate,  indeed,  as  I  Ihould  not  doubt  of  being  able 
you  may  have  foinewhcre  read,  “  to  to  add  conliderably  to  this  little  fpe- 
and  Maryy  queens  of  Great  Bri-  cimen  of  your  vulgar  knowledge,  had 
tain.”  But  thefc  two  ladies,  Mr  you  not,  by  omitting  the  neceffary 
Pinkerton,  (and  what  a  pity  it  is  that  references,  taken  every  pollible  pre- 
fo  great  a  fcholar  Ihould  not  have  caution  to  prevent  a  difeovery  of  your 
thought  of  it  himfelf,)  were  the  tno-  mtftakes. 

ther  and  grandmother y  and  not  the  You  will,  with  Mr  Urban’s  good 
of  K.  James  VII.  leave,  in  a  little  time  hear  from  me 

You  will  juft  give  me  leave  to  look  again.  Your’s,  &c.  Anti-Scot. 
a  little  into  your  Gloffar\y  to  fee  if  fj-l"  Though  we  do  not  altogether 
you  be  as  well  verfed  in  the  language,  approve  of  the  manner  «f  this  •writer 
as  y'ou  are  in  the  hiilory,  of  your  na-  [the  Obfervator  on  Waiton,  if  •we  mi- 
tive  country.  fake  not),  •we  refpefi  his  abilities  as  an 

Banfters,  I  find,  you  explain  bluf-  jlntiquary,  and  Jhall  be  glad  to  fee  a 
terers.  Here  honeft  Allan,  to  whom  continuation  of  his  correfpondence. 
Gent.  Mag. 


Description  of  a  ne-w-invented  Electrical  Machine,  by  M.  Walckiers 
DE  St  Amano.  Extrafled  from  the  Recordt  of  the  Royal  Academy  [ef 
Sciences,  ipth  March 

great  ekdlrical  powers  of  deed,  that  the  remarkable  experiments 
J-  lilk,  firft  made  public  by  Mr  of  Mr  Symmer  Ihould  have  been  fo 
Symmer  in  1760,  induced  Dr  Ingen-  long  overlooked;  for  it  was  not  till 
liouf/.  to  try  the  cfl’edls  of  this  fub-  the  year  1777  that  Dr  Ingenhoufz 
ftance  ill  communicating  elcClricity  made  his  attempt.  His  apparatus  at 
to  other  bodies.  It  is  furprifing,  in-  that  time  confuted  only  of  a  piece  of 

varnllhed 

f  On  eximiiiing  our  copief  of  both  editions  of  the  Traj'c  Belhds,  it  (lands  thus:  “  They 
’A'cre  both  written  by  Sir  Robert  Aytoun,  who  bate  Dmc  elhcc  under  (ovcrnmeot  In 
**  the  leigQ  of  James  1.  if  1  miftakc  not.”  £si  r. 
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varniflied  filk,  three  or  four  inches  them  at  one  end  include  the  upper 
broad,  and  twelve  or  fifteen  in  length,  fold,  while  two  at  the  other  end  in- 
This  being  excited  with  a  piece  of  elude  the  lower  fold  of  the  filk.  The 
cat’s  Ikin,  charged  a  fmall  Leyden  rubbers  are  faftened  to  the  frames 
vial :  but  notwithilanding  this  en-  fupporting  the  rollers, 
couragement,  the  Doctor  did  not  The  conductor  is  of  btafs  or  other 
profecute  his  experiments  any  farther,  metal,  and  is  placed  cxaCtly  in  the 
M.  Walckiers  hat  improved  on  this  middle  between  the  folds  of  the  filk, 
idea,  and  conftruCted  a  machine  with  and  at  an  equal  diltance  from  the 
varnilhed  filk ;  the  effedts  of  which  wooden  cylinders.  The  diameter  in 
are  very  little  ftiort  of  thofe  of  Mr  M.  VValckiers’s  machine  is  about  fix 
Naime’s  grand  machine.  'I’he  con-  or  feven  inches ;  but  it  may  be  con- 
ftrudtion  is  fimple,  and  the  machine  fiderably  enlarged,  as  the  folds  of 
feems  much  lefs  liable  to  accidents  the  filk  are  two  feet  diilant  from 
than  glafs.  It  confifts  of  two  ftrong  each  other.  The  conduClor  is  of 
frames  of  wood,  each  fullaining  a  fufficient  length  to  pafs  entirely  from 
large  wooden  cylinder  of  two  feet  fide  to  fide  of  the  filk,  and  fome  way 
diameter,  and  fix  feet  in  length, and  beyond;  the  eleftricity  is  colleAed 
placed  at  the  diilance  of  Icven  or  Ly  means  of  points  placed  in  a  line 
eight  feet  from  each  other.  The  along  the  upper  and  under  part  of 
axles  of  the  cylinders  are  jfiaced  on  the  conductor,  from  whence  it  is 
glafs,  or  are  otherwife  infulatcd  as  conveyed  in  the  common  way  to 

effeAually  as  poflible  ;  and  each  of  other  bodies.  The  cleAricity  of  this 

them  furnifiied  with  handles  of  eight  machine  is  negative;  but  by  abftrac- 
or  ten  inches  radius,  by  which  it  ting  it  from  the  rubber,  it  will  be 

may  be  turned  round.  'I'he  elcAric  reverfed  and  become  pofitive,  as  ne- 

fubllance  in  this  machine,  as  has  been  gative  elcAricity  may  be  obtained 
already  obferved,  is  filk  ;  and  con-  from  the  rubber  of  a  common  ma- 
fiils  of  a  piece  of  varnilhed  taffety,  chine. 

about  twenty-five  feet  long,  and  five  Tire  (Iriking  diilance  is  various 
feet  broad,  which  being  doubled  and  according  to  circumtlances.  In  an 
put  round  both  cylinders,  will  be  fuf-  unfavourable  dale  of  tire  atmofphere 
ficiently  tight  when  thefe  are  kept  at  it  would  not  exceed  five  inches;  but 
the  diilance  abovementioned.  From  at  other  times,  fpsvks  were  obtained 
this  defeription,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive,  at  a  foot  or  even  feventcen  inches 
that  when  the  cylinders  are.  turned  diilance.  They  were  at  all  times  ex- 
round,  the  filk  muilbe  turned  round  cefilvely  pungent,  fo  that  they  could 
alfo,  though  (lowly,  at  leail,  when  its  fcarcc  be  borne,  and  ciookcd  like 
motion  is  compared  with  that  of  a  lightning.  A  vciy  large  coated 
glafs  cylinder  in  the  common  ma-  bottle  prefented  to  the  machine  was 
chines.  The  rubbers  are  cylinders  of  broken  inan  inllant ;  fo  that  M.  Walc- 
wood,  feven  feet  long,  and  two  in-  kiers  did  not  choole  to  venture  an  ex* 
ches  in  diameter.  I  hey  arc  four  in  periment  with  any  of  his  batteries, 
number,  and  placed  two  and  two  A  remarkable  difference  was  obfer- 
near  the  woodeir  cylinders.  The  two  ved  between  this  machine  and  that  of 
rubbers  include  the  filkbetween  them,  Mr  Nairne.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
and  arc  connedled  by  ferews ;  by  longell  fparks  from  his  conduAor, 
which  means  they  can  be  made  to  Mr  Nairne  was  obliged  to  add  a  ball 
approach  or  recede  from  each  other,  to  the  end  of  his  conduftor ;  but 
•  and  thus  to  prefs  more  or  lefs  llrongly  when  this  was  tried  with  M.  Walc- 
upon  the  filk.  Thefe  rubbers  arc  cu-  kiers’s  machine,  the  diilance  was  re¬ 
vered  with  cat’s  ikin,  and  two  of  duced  in  fuch  a  iiunner  as  to  become 
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very  Inconfidcrable.  The  longed  itfclf  by  a  blunt  metallic  point,  with* 
fparks  were  got  from  the  condu^or  out  any  intermediate  fubftance. 

I' Efprit  tits  Jwnaux. 


A  Kcv)  Method  vfmtifw  !»•>  Heights  hj  vnans  cf  the  Thermometer,  in 
a  I.ettcr  from  M.  Achard^ Berlin  to  Prirtee  Gallit/iin. 


invention  is  the  coufequence 
-*•  of  feveral  experiments  made  bj^ 
M.  AeliarJ  on  the  heat  of  boiling 
water,  which  he  found  conflaiuly  to 
keep  pace  with  the  prefiure  of  the 
air  cn  its  furfacc.  It  is  indeed  a 
wtll-knowu  faft,  that  tliongh  boil¬ 
ing  water  indicates  a  heat  of  nearly 
212  degrees  of  Tarenheit,  yet  by 
incloiing  It  in  a  metallic  veHel,  as  in 
Papin’s  digetier,  it  will  acquire  a 
heat  of  420’  or  more  ;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  If  the  prelTure  of  the  air  is 
totally  removed,  by  including  it  in 
an  exhaufted  receiver,  it  will  boil 
with  an  heat  of  98"  or  100®.  Hence 
it  appears,  that  boiling  water  on  the 
tep  of  a  mountain  mud  be  lefs  hot 

I  than  at  the  foot  of  It,  becaufe  the 
air  preffes  lefs  ftrongly  at  the  top ; 
and  confequently,  by  an  accurate 
computation  of  the  degrees  of  boiling 
lieat  compared  with  known  altitudes, 

,  a  machine  may  be  conftruefed  which 
will  indicate  exaftly  the  height  of 
1  any  place  to  which  It  may  be  car¬ 
ried. 

t  M.  Achard’s  tlicrmomettr  is  of 
j  tlie  mercurial  kind,  having  a  cylin¬ 
drical  tube  fitted  to  it  Inllead  of  a 
bulb  ;  fo  that,  by  the  expanlion  of 
fuch  a  quantity  of  heated  metal,  the 
degrees  occupy  a  much  larger  fpace 
than  in  the  common  inlhuments. 
The  thermometer  is  graduatid  after 
Reaumur’s  manner ;  that  is,  con¬ 
taining  Ho  divilions  between  the 
points  of  boiling  water  and  congela¬ 
tion.  In  the  inftniment  which  he 
defcribes,  and  which  had  only  two 
degrees  above  and  two  below  tlie  boil¬ 
ing  point,  each  of  them  extended  to 
two  inches  or  more  in  length  Each 
of  thefe  degrees  was  divided  into  40 
equal  parti,  and  each  of  thcfc  diago- 

VoL.I.  N®I. 


nally  Into  ten  fmaller  ones ;  fo  that 
by  means  of  a  moveable  ruler  he 
could  point  out  the  qcoth  part  of  a 
degree. 

The  other  parts  of  this  inllrument 
confiit  only  of  a  hollow  cylinder  of 
brafs,  which  ferves  it  for  a  cafe,  and 
a  fplrit-l.imp  contained  in  the  cover 
of  it,  which  has  a  double  bottom. 
When  it  is  to  be  ufed,  the  cafe  is 
filled  with  water,  the  lamp  lighted 
and  held  near  to  it,  till  the  water 
boils ;  the  thermometer  is  then  to  be 
railed  u  little,  that  it  may  be  feen 
where  the  mercury  tlands ;  after 
which  calculations  may  be  made  of 
the  height  of  the  place. 

i  he  advantages  aferibed  by  M. 
A  chard  to  this  method  above  the  ba¬ 
rometrical  one  are  the  following _ 

1.  '1  he  inllrument  is  lefs  afteded  by 
external  agents  than  the  barometer. 

2.  It  is  much  more  portable.  3.  We 
can  ealily  tiilaige  the  fcale  to  what 
length  we  pleafe  only  by  augmenting 
the  dimenlious  of  the  cylinder,  whicii 
ferves  inilcad  of  a  bulb  to  the  ther¬ 
mometer. 

He  Is  jull  now  employed  in  calcu¬ 
lating  proper  tables,  to  Ihow  the  pro¬ 
portion  between  different  preffures  of 
the  air  and  the  heat  of  boiling  water. 

I N  the  fame  letter  M.  Achard  ac- 
quaintsthe  PWnce,that  he  has  analifed 
the  air  produced  from  inflamed  gun¬ 
powder  pulvis  I'lilmlnans,  and  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  nitre  with  charcoal.  '1  he 
c’fs  were  obtained  by  deflagrating 
the  mixtures  iu  tubulated  retorts  4 
the  nofes  of  which  entered  the  water 
in  a  fhallow  tube,  under  the  aperture 
of  an  inverted  receiver  filled  ailo  with 
water.  The  gunpowder  was  bruifed 
ivith  water,  and  afterwards  only  par- 
I  tially 
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tially  dried  to  make  it  deflagrate 
flowiy.  I'he  rcfults  of  his  experi¬ 
ments  are, 

1 .  i  he  air  produced  from  Inflamed 
gunpowder  and  by  the  explofion  of 
pulvis  fulminans,  are  in  all  refpects 
the  fame. 

2  They  are  compofed  of  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  nitrous  and  lixed  air  :  the  for¬ 
mer,  however  being  weaker  than 
that  prodiiced  by  uillolving  metals  in 
the  n.trous  acid. 

3-  By  deflagrating  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  nitre  and  Iron-filings, 
a  permanently  elalUc  fluid  is  produ 
ced,  confining  rjf  one  part  of  fixed 
air  mixed  with  three  parts  of  another 
of  a  fingular  kind  The  latter  In- 
llamly  extinguiflies  flame,  and  kills 
animals  immerfed  in  it ;  notvvith- 
Randing  which  it  fidfers  a  conlidcr- 
able  d  minution  when  mixed  with  ni¬ 
trous  air:  a  proof,  M.  A  chard  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  eudiometer  is  not 
always  to  be  depended  on  as  a  ttft 
of  the  falubrity  of  the  air. 

4-  From  an  inflamed  mixture  of 
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three  parts  of  nitre  and  one  of  char-  I 
coal-dull,  a  gas  is  produced,  con-  I 
talning  one  part  of  fixed  and  three  of  I 
inflammable  air.  In  this  mixture  a  I 
candle  burns  with  an  enlarged  flame, 
but  not  more  vivid  than  in  the  com¬ 
mon  atmofphere  rtnimals  die  the 
moment  they  arc  immerfed  in  it. 

M.  A  chard  fuppofes  the  nitrous 
air  produced  during  the  inflammation 
of  gunpowder  and  pulvis  fulminans 
to  proceed  from  a  decompolitiun  of 
the  nitre  by  the  acid  of  the  fulphur, 
and  nut  from  tlie  mixture  of  nitre 
and  charcoal.  If  this  w’as  nut  the 
cafe,  he  argues,  that  nitrous  air 
might  be  produced  by  deflagrating 
nitre  with  any*  fubllaiice  containing 
phlogitlon,  which  is  contrary  to  ex¬ 
perience.  It  feems  alfo  that  the  air 
contained  in  the  fait  of  tartar,  which 
makes  part  of  the  compofition  of 
pulvis  fulminans,  is  not  difengaged 
by  its  explofion ;  otherwife  the  air  ob¬ 
tained  from  pulvis  fulminans  would  be 
different  from  that  from  gunpowder.  I 

J(,ur>.al  di  Phyj'iqui  par  M.  Rezier. 
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the  iiniled  facls  of  feve- 
’  ’  ral  ages  prelent  a  train  of  par¬ 
ticular  objects  to  tlie  undei Handing, 
it  feems  to  be  amongll  the  firil  r-pc- 
rations  of  the  tnind  to  attempt  fon.s 
eonnettloii  ol  the  dilinembtrtd  parts, 
in  order  to  form  a  iiarmi'nious  w  liole. 
*1  his  indeed  appears  to  be  neceflary, 
or  at  leatl  uleful,  in  the  nature  of 
things  In  general,  and  In  the  bufiiiefs 
of  fciencc  in  particular.  Hence  it  is, 
that  at  all  times  attempts  have  been 
made  to  reduce  every  department  of 
fcicnce  into  the  form  of  a  regular  fy- 
ftem.  As  this  plan  naturally  occurs 
as  ouc  of  the  lirll  defiderata  in  their 


formation.  It  is  reafonablc  to  fup- 
pole,  that  like  many  operations  of 
the  mind.  It  owes  its  origin  to  a 
fenfe  of  want  and  necefitiy.  We 
would  even  maintain,  that  an  orderly 
diilributlon  of  the  detached  parts  of 
any  fcicnce,  as  invariably  points  out 
its  advancement,  as  the  formation  of 
tegular  fociety  indicates  improvement 
amongll  the  fcattered  inhabitants  of 
the  earth. 

Every  one  acquainted  with  the 
analytic  art  mull  be  fenfible,  that  ait 
unwieldy  alTemblage  of  fadls  deferves 
no  better  appellation  than  that  of  a 
rudes  tiidigrjia2ue  imlti.  He  will  al- 
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fo  be  convinced,  that  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  fugitive  hiftories, 
the  dcdudion  of  general  principles 
will  ofien  be  the  more  difhcult ;  and 
therefore  the  more  room  will  be  left 
for  perplexity  and  error. 

From  the  greatjimportance  of  Sur¬ 
gery  to  the  well-being  of  humanity 
in  general,  we  cannot  be  furprifed, 
that  an  immenfe  number  of  obferva- 
tions  on  this  fubjeft  Ihould  have  been 
recorded  from  the  earlieft  periods  of 
time.  It  has,  however,  unfortu¬ 
nately  happened,  that  fuch  relations 
have  been  more  generally  diftated  by 
fenfations  of  pity,  or  a  delight  in  the 
marvellous,  than  by  any  real  im¬ 
provements  either  in  the  operative  <>r 
medical  treatment  of  chirurgical  dif- 
cafes.  We  find  no  very  fortunate 
attempt  towards  a  fyftem  of  chirur¬ 
gical  knowledge  till  the  days  of  Dr 
Heifter.  1  hough  every  praife  is  due 
to  the  labours  of  this  learned  and  in 
genioiis  man,  yet  the  molt  fiipcrlli- 
tious  veteran  cannot  deny,  that  ma¬ 
ny  correftions  and  numbcrlefs  im¬ 
provements  have  been  made  fiuce  his 
time.  We  mull  therefore  believe, 
that  he  who  adduces  the  authority  of 
Heiller  in  thefe  our  more  enlighten¬ 
ed  days,  may  make  a  parade  of  his 
learning,  but  gives  a  certain  proof 
of  the  imbrcillity  of  his  judgment. 
Whilll  we  aferibe  to  tlie  moderns 
many  ufeful  difcover»es  in  anatomy 
and  furgery,  wc  are  at  the  fame  time 
furprifed  to  find,  that  none  of  them 
have  ventured  on  the  fame  field  with 
I^r  Heiller.  'I'lie  tafle  is  indeed  ar¬ 
duous;  but  the  prodigious  accumu¬ 
lation  of  new  faiAs  renders  it  necef- 
fary  and  proper  for  the  fuecefaful 
cultivation  of  the  art. 

It  is  indeed  to  br  acknowledged, 
that  as  a  fyllem  of  furgery  mull  ne- 
celTarily  comprehend  a  great  divcriity 
of  parts,  and  as  the  ftveral  diforders 
are  generally  local,  and  have  little 
connection  or  fimilarity  to  one  ano¬ 
ther  ;  fuch  a  methodical  arrangement 
as  is  ufeful  ill  natural  hiilory  and  no- 

fo  i 


fology,  is  in  furgery  neither  prafti- 
cable  nor  ever  to  be  expcdled.  There 
is  perhaps  no  better  proof  of  the  im- 
polfibility  of  accomplilhing  a  chirur¬ 
gical  clalllfication,  than  the  futility 
of  the  attempts  that  have  been  made 
with  this  view.  Thefe,  though  the 
labours  of  learned  and  ingenious  men, 
inllead  of  elucidating  the  fubjeft, 
mud,  in  our  opinion,  prefent  to  the 
ftudent  a  formidable  maze  of  inextri¬ 
cable  perplexity.  Though  we  are 
clearly  of  opinion,  then,  that  a  ri¬ 
gid  attachment  to  method  is  unne- 
celfary  or  hurtful  in  a  fyllem  of  fur¬ 
gery,  we  are  at  the  f.ime  time  per- 
fuaded,  that  where  dilcafes  acknow¬ 
ledge  a -ftriking  fimiiitude  in  their 
fymptoms.  fituation,  and  cure,  a 
well  digellcd  arrangement  is  not  only 
admilfible,  but  highly  ufeful  and  pro¬ 
per.  1  hat  this  is  the  cafe  may  be 
exemplified  in  affections  of  the  brain 
from  external  violence,  in  the  fevcral 
fpccies  of  dropfy,  and  in  mnny  other 
diforders  depending  on  limilar  cau- 
fes,  and  requiring  a  limilar  method 
of  care. 

To  colleft,  then,  the  feveral  fa6ls 
in  the  bufinefs  of  furgery  ;  to  con¬ 
centrate  the  redundant  obfervations^ 
and  to  gather  the  fcattcred  improve¬ 
ments  together ;  to  digell  and  apply 
the  whole,  fo  as  to  form  a  regular 
fyllem  of  knowledge  ; — objefts  of 
high  concern  to  the  interells  of  man¬ 
kind  in  general, — formiheplan  of  the 
prefent  work,  and  feem  to  have  been 
pecidiarly  referved  for  the  talents  and 
experience  of  our  author.  Fiom  what 
we  have  faid  of  the  multiplicity  of 
articles  falling  under  a  fyftem  of  fur¬ 
gery,  it  will  appear  obvious,  that  a 
particular  review  of  fueh  a  work  can 
fearctly  be  attempted.  We  hope, 
however,  that  a  lliort  furvey  of  the 
order  of  the  fewcral  parts  may  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  our  medical  readers. 

Our  author.  In  his  lirft  volume,  fets 
out  with  a  full  dcfciiption  of  the  ufei 
and  mode  of  performing  the  different 
kinds  of  futures.  In  the  fecond  chap - 
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ter  are  confidered  “  the  ligature  of 
arteries,  and  other  means  employed 
by  art  for  putting  a  Hop  to  hemor¬ 
rhages.”  Mr  Bell  next  proceeds  to  the 
operation  of  blood-letting  As  the 
preceding  operations  are  frequently 
concerned  in  the  performance  of  ma¬ 
ny  others,  they  very  properly,  in  our 
opinion,  make  the  firll  articles  in  a 
fyllem  of  furgery. 

Being  all  of  them  highly  import¬ 
ant  In  peaAiee,  and  fome  of  them  the 
fubjeiSts,  of  much  dlfpiitc  our  author 
has  confidered  them  at  a  confide  ruble 
h  iigrh.  In  the  third  chapter  arc 
comprehended,  n  it  only  the  necella- 
ry  dirtdlions  in  Blood-letting,  but 
thofe  alfo  in  the  leveral  accidents 
confequene  on  the  improper  perform  • 
ance  of  this  delicate  (operation.  1  he 
ftftion  of  paiticiilai  veins.  Arteriotc- 
rny,  and  the  fevcral  iiiodes  oftojiical 
blood-letting,  are  alfo  brought  under 
till-  div;fion  in  the  fourth  chapter, 
tlie  pathology  and  tteatment  of  the 
numerous  fpecies  of  aneurifms  are 
difeufled  in  a  very  full  and  mafteily 
m.ooier  In  the  fifth  cliapter  are 
confidered  the  l  aufes,  fym;,toms,  and 
method  of  treating  the  different  Hcr- 
iiix  The  treatment  of  hernise  being 
defervedly  confidered  as  one  of  the 
r.icell  articles  in  practice  our  author 
has  beftowtd  pariii-ular  p-fins  on  this 
fubjecl.  The  melancholy  errors  into 
which  pradtitioners  have  f.tllcn  by 
miftakirig  herniae  for  other  tumours, 
are  fufficient  to  roufe  tire  iudiiftry  of 
every  humane  author.  In  many  pa .ts 
of  Great  Britain,  wliat  are  called 
ruptures  arc  a  frequent  occurrence  j 
but  from  the  ignorance  and  barbarity 
of  country  furgeons,  there  are  per¬ 
haps  few  paiilhcs  wherein  fo.ne  old 
woman  is  not  to  be  found,  \v!io  is  at 
tin's  time  pafling  her  excrements  at 
the  groin.  \fter  having  fuilv  dif- 
cvified  the  fubjefl  of  hcntii,  our  au¬ 
thor  next  proceeds  to  the  pathology 

I  and  treatment  of  the  fevcral  vatieties 

ot  Hydrocele.  The  well-known  im¬ 
portance  of  this  fubjedt,  and  the  ma- 

I 
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ny  difputes  concerning  it,  will,  wtf 
prefume,  juftify  our  author  for  ha¬ 
ving  confidered  it  at  a  very  great 
length,  in  the  feventh  chapter,  Mr 
Bell  has  explained  the  nature  anfl 
cure  of  the  Hsematoccle  or  echymo- 
fis  of  the  ferotum.  In  the  eighth 
chapter,  are  included  the  Varicocele, 
Cirfocele,  Spermatocele,  and  Pneu¬ 
matocele.  As  thefe  affections  arc 
lefs  common,  and  are  In  general  ea- 
fily  difilnguilhtd  from  other  difeafe.s 
of  thofe  paits,  this  chapter  makes 
but  a  fmall  part  of  the  volume.  In 
the  ninth  chapter  Mt  Bell  has  given  *ij| 
a  ver}-  full  and  circumftantial  account 
of  the  Sarcocele  or  feirrhous  tellicle  ; 
and  the  firll  volume  is  concluded 
with  a  concife  explanation  of  the  dif- 
eafes  and  amputation  of  the  Penis. 

^I'hough  the  articles  of  the  fecor.d 
volume  are  exceedingly  numerous,  yet 
from  the  vicinity  of  tiie  parts  cither 
concerned  In  the  difeafes,  or  in  the 
performance  of  operations,  a  vejy 
clear  and  ufeful  connexion  is  form¬ 
ed  through  the  whole.  The  eleventh 
chapter  of  ouranthor’sfy  Hem  contains 
no  fewer  than  nine  feparate  fedlionson 
different  topics,  concerning  the  cau- 
fes  and  mode,  of  removing  the  Stone 
in  the  hladdi  r.  As  this  has  been  al¬ 
ways  confidered  as  one  of  the  moll 
important  parts  of  furgery,  we  need 
fcarce  obfervo  that  Mr  Bell  has  treat¬ 
ed  the'  ful'jtft  at  a  very  great  length, 
ills  crm'.paiatire  view  ot  the  fevcral 
methods  of  lithotomy,  is,  incur  epi- 
nl;  n.  precife  and  de  ifivc  Having 
fmllhed  this  intricate  and  laborious 
fubjeit,  our  author  govs  on  with  a 
paitie-.ibr  ace'  Cnt  of  the  difeafes  of 
the  Bladder.  L’rethra,  Periiixum,  and 
Anu.s;  but  as  the  importance  of  thek' 
parts  of  the  feieiico  are  known  to 
tvciy  furgeon,  we  think  it  unnecef- 
f.iry  t  mention  even  the  names  of 
the  fevcral  difoiders.  Having  fully 
explained  the  difeafes  of  the  bladder 
and  furroundlng  parts,  our  author 
next  confiders  the  Paracentefis  of  the 
Thorax  and  Abdomen.  Thefe  fubjcAs 
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alfo,  as  indeed  every  furgeon  would  comprcfllon,  commotion  or  concuf* 
expeft*  make  an  important  part  of  fion.  and  inflammation  of  the  brain. 
Mr  Bell’s  fyftem.  Our  author  now  Though  thefe  fcveral  caufes  are  fre- 
concludes  his  fccond  volume  with  qucatly  combined,  and  are  with  dif¬ 


threc  diftincl  chapters  on  Broncho- 
tomy,  Oefophagotomy,  and  Ampu¬ 
tation  of  the  Cancerous  Mammae. 
'I’hc  laft  of  thefe  chapters  is  of  con- 
fidcruble  extent,  and  many  new  and 
ufcful  obfervations  will  be  found  up¬ 
on  the  fiibjcdl. 

Having  thus  pointed  out  the  prin¬ 
cipal  articles  in  the  firll  and  fecond 
volumes  of  Mr  Bell’s  fyftem,  we  next 
proceed  to  lay  before  the  public  a 
(hort  and  general  view  of  the  plan 
and  profccution  of  the  third  volume. 
We  ihall  however  be  fomewhat  more 
particular  on  this  part  of  our  author’s 
fyftem,  as  it  has  nut  hitherto  fallen 
under  the  infpedion  of  other  review¬ 
ers.  In  the  third  volume  are  com¬ 
prehended  “  Aflcdliuns  of  the  Brain 
from  external  violence,”  and  “  the 
Difeafes  of  the  Eyes.”  Before  en¬ 
tering  on  the  hiftory  and  treatment 
of  affe6lioiis  of  the  brain,  our  author 
has  given  a  concife  anatomical  de- 
feription  of  thofc  parts  of  tlie  head 
more  immediately  concerned  in  the 
budntfs  of  tlie  furgeon.  The  pro¬ 
priety  of  this  plan  will  appear  obvious 
at  firft  fight ;  nor  docs  the  execution 
fall  fhort  of  the  defign.  Void  of  all 
unneceflhry  minutenefs,  his  deferip- 
tions  arc  accurate  and  clear;  and  be¬ 
ing  chiefly  intended  for  the  illuftra- 
tion  of  hii  fubjeA,  the  reader  is  ufe- 
fully  carried  along  in  conftantly  ap¬ 
plying  them  to  the  doctrines  of  for¬ 
gery.  Our  author  next  proceeds  to 
a  particular  account  of  the  nature  of 
thofe  injuries  to  which  the  parts  dc- 
feribed  are  liable.  Having  illutlrated 
the  fallacy  of  drawing  any  conclufions 
from  the  manner  of  the  injury,  the 
fize  and  figure  of  the  frafture,  and 
other  remote  caufes  which  have  too 
often  milled  pra£titioners,  he  goes  on 
to  confider  the  nature  and  effefts  of 
the  proximate  caufes  alone.  Thefe 
our  author  refers  to  three  heads ; 


ficulty  diftinguiftied  even  when  un- 
connc61ed  with  each  other ;  yet  as 
they  may  be,  and  often  are  feparate 
affieftions.  our  author  has  treated  of 
them  with  as  much  analytic  order 
as  the  nature  of  the  fubjeft  would 
permit.  In  confidering  the  remote 
caufes  of  compicffion,  he  has  redu¬ 
ced  the  numerous  appellations  and 
diftindlions  of  fractures  into  thofe 
attended  with  deprcluon,  and  thofe 
that  are  not ;  of  the  latter  he  treat! 
under  the  article  of  FilTures.  Having 
fully  laid  down  the  pathology  and 
treatment  of  thofe  affet^ions  depend¬ 
ing  on  comprclfiou  of  the  brain.  Mr 
Bell  next  proceeds  to  eftabliih  a  dlag- 
nofis  of  the  proximate  caufes  above- 
mentioned.  It  is  impolEhle,  in  this 
place,  to  give  a  circumftantial  account 
of  our  author’s  attempts  in  this  wc 
The  fubjeft  feems  to  be  in  a  gredi^ 
meafure  new.  and  is  certainly  of  the 
higheft  importance  in  the  theory  and 
praAice  of  forgery.  His  obferva- 
tions,  however,  feem  to  be  diftinft 
and  pointed,  and  his  reafoniiig  clear 
and  decifive. 

After  fully  explaining  the  nature 
and  management  of  affections  of  the 
brain  from  external  violence,  Mr  Bell 
di  miffts  this  part  of  his  fyftem  with 
a  recapitulation  of  the  whole.  In  a 
fubjeCt  fo  intricate  and  important, 
this  method  is  in  our  opinion  excel¬ 
lently  calculated  for  young  Undents 
of  the  art,  or  for  thofe  practitioners 
who  have  feldom  fubmitted  to  a 
longer  train  of  thinking  than  the 
arithmetic  of  their  bills. 

Having  now  Ikimmcd  over  the  firft 
part  of  Mr  Bell’s  third  volume,  we 
fhould  next  give  fome  account  of  the 
plan  he  has  adopted  in  treating  of  the 
difeafes  of  the  Eye.  The  articles* 
however,  are  fo  very)  numerous,  and 
each  fentence  fo  replete  with  ufeful 
obfervation,  that  a  difeuffion  of  the 
tvhole 
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whole  cannot  poffibly  come  under 
our  limited  review.  In  this,  as  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  he  has  firft 
fet  out  with  a  concife  defeription  of 
the  ftrufture  of  tho^c  pans  whole 
difrafes  he  is  about  to  treat  of.  But 
as  the  feveral  diforders  of  this  imp  .rt- 
ant  organ  are  in  general  diliinCtly 
marked,  and  as  they  have  little  atii- 
nity  to  eacn  other  either  in  their 
caufes  or  treatment,  no  general  prin¬ 
ciples  arc  neceflary  to  be  formed,  and 
therefore  no  general  account  can  be 
given  of  this  part  of  our  author’s  fy- 
llem.  It  would,  however,  be  un¬ 
pardonable  to  pafs  over  in  filencc 
fome  of  Mr  Bell’s  obfervations  on  the 
fubjeft  of  Cataracts.  His  “compa¬ 
rative  view  of  the  refpeftive  advan¬ 
tages  and  difadvantages  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  couching  and  of  cxtrad\ing 
the  cataradi,”  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
beft  models  of  managing  chirurgical 
difputes  that  has  yet  appeared.  I  ho’, 
for  various  reafons,  Mr  Bell  is  dif- 
pofed  to  prefer  the  method  of  couch 
ingto  that  of  extraftingthe  cataraft, 
yet  he  is  not  fo  wedded  to  his  own 
opinion,  as  to  efteem  any  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  latter  method  unworthy 
of  his  attention.  Our  author  has 
therefore  pointed  out  feveral  amend¬ 
ments  in  this  operation.  To  prevent 
the  vitreous  humour  from  pafTing  fiid- 
denlyoff  along  with  the  cataradt,  Mr 
Bell  propofes  that  the  inciiion  (hould 
he  made  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
cornea.  Our  author,  however,  not 
fully  fatisfied  with  this,  has  advanced 
fome  Heps  farther  towards  improving 
this  operation.  The  reafon  of  the 
firft  propofal  will  be  obvious  to  every 
one  acquainted  with  the  ftrudlure  of 
the  eye;  but  objedlionsof  Hill  greater 
force  occur  to  the  method  of  extrac¬ 
ting  the  cataradf.  To  fuperfede  tlie 
confequence  of  a  cicatrix  on  the  lucid 
cornea,  and  to  prefetve  the  fenfible 
iris  from  the  impinging  force  of  the 
lens  in  its  paflage  through  the  pupil, 
Mr  Bell  propofes  that  the  incifion 
Ihoidd  be  made  behind  the  iris,  by 


carrying  the  inftrument  through  the 
fclen'tic  coat.  Our  author  has  per¬ 
formed  this  operarlon  on  living  rab¬ 
bits,  without  obferving  that  the  in¬ 
flammation  was  greater  or  the  cure 
(lower  than  when  the  incifion  was 
made  ia  the  lucid  cornea.  We  have 
mentioned  thefe  obfervations,  as  they 
appeared  to  us  equally  new  and  im¬ 
portant.  Many  others  of  a  like  na¬ 
ture  will  be  found  in  the  fedfion  on 
hiftula  Lachrymalis,  and  Indeed  every 
where  in  this  chapter.  Throughout 
tht  whole  of  the  w  >i  k,  it  will  appear, 
that  the  opera' ive  treatment  of  chl- 
nirgicai  dileafes  makes  neither  the 
longeft  nor  the  moft  important  part 
of  Mr  Bed’s  fy'.lem.  To  difeern 
and  difti.ignifh  the  proximate  caufc 
of  difi  afes,  to  afeertain  when  an  o- 
peralion  is  pn  per  and  neceflary, 
to  point  out  the  preliminary  and  ex¬ 
plain  th^  after  fteps  to  be  purfued, 
our  author  onliders  erju.dly  import¬ 
ant  as  the  manual  department  of  the 
art.  From  no  performance  that  has 
yet  appeared,  is  the  propriety  of  con¬ 
necting  the  medical  and  chirurgical 
into  one  fcience  more  clearly  evinced 
than  in  the  fyftem  now  before  us. 

It  were  indeed  to  he  wilhed,  that 
(Indents  of  phyllc  would  pav  more 
attention  to  the  chirurgical  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  fcience  than  they  are  ge¬ 
nerally  found  to  do.  As  the  gene¬ 
rality  even  of  phyficians  commence 
the  practice  of  their  profelfion  in  the 
charadter  of  fnrgcons,  the  fiicccfs  of 
their  bufinefs,  and  the  cftablKhment 
of  their  own  charadter,  very  frequent¬ 
ly  depend  on  their  chirurgical  k'  otv- 
Icdgc.  Without  it  the  moft  learned 
phyfician  would  be  ofl'ttle  fervice  in 
a  field  of  wounded  foldiets ;  nor 
do  vve  think  that  it  could  afford  much 
comfort  to  the  brave  warrior,  if  his 
dodtor  (hould  tell  him,  that  though 
his  (kull  was  fradtured  there  (till  re¬ 
mained  a  “  mf'ahUity  rf  excitement '' 
Thofe  poffeffed  of  that  I'enfibility  and 
tendernefs  of  heart,  fo  amiable  in  the 
medical  charadter,  will  here  alfo  find 
I  prin- 


principles  of  condu£l  to  foothe  thofe  ftrative  of  the  inftrament*.  The 
•whips  and  flings  which  unavoidably  modclly  and  candour  with  which  our 
occur  in  the  praftice  of  a  fcjmc-  author  diflents  from  the  opinions  of 
times  outrageous  art  Whillt  a  bane-  other  men,  are  highly  expreflive  of 
ful  timidity  is  emboldened  in  the  fc-  the  fcholar  and  the  gentleman,  'i  hefc 
veral  emergencies  of  practice,  temerity  amiable  qualities  arc  at  the  fame  time 
is  chaltifed  with  all  that  energy  and  every  where  blended  with  that  bold- 
zeal  defcrlptive  of  the  philolopher  iiefs  of  thought  and  freedom  of  upl¬ 
and  the  man.  niun,  the  ancient  boall  of  the  Au- 

Our  author’s  language  is  every  gullan  bard,  and  the  invariable  mvixita 
where  clear  and  perlpicuous.  Tlie  of  our  ingenious  author ; 
plates,  which  feem  to  be  accurately  ex-  KuHim  addidus  jurare  in  verba 
ccuted,  are  abundantly  clear  and  iliu-  me  cuiquc  mpit  tempejius  dejerur  b/pes. 


ANECDOTES. 

Monf.  Bougainville.  G.  A.  Stevens. 

This  celebrated  navigator,  after  When,  about  thirty  years  fincc, 
being  made  prifoner  at  the  reduc-  George  Alexander  Stevens  was  a  firll 
t ion  of  Quebec  in  1759,  embarked  attor  in  the  Norwich  company,  he 
for  Europe  on  board  a  tranfport,  com-  performed  the  part  of  Horatio  in  the 
manded  by  one  Gilchrill  a  Scotch-  Fair  Penitent  'I'he  Callfta  was  a  Mrs 
man.  It  happened,  that  a  few  days  B — ,  w'ho  had  been  long  the  cele- 
after  the  vellcl  failed  (lie  was  wreck-  brated  heroine  in  tragedy,  and  the 
ed  upon  a  defert  part  of  the  coall  of  lady  in  high  life  in  comedies.  Mrs 
Nova  S<  otia  ;  and  though  the  whole  B.  in  her  decline,  facrifictd  too  of- 
crew  got  fafely  on  (bore,  a  fmall  ten  to  the  intoxicating  god.  In  pro- 
quantity  only  of  provilions  could  be  portion  as  the  action  of  the  play  ad- 
preferved.  In  the  courfe  of  their  vanced  towards  a  conclufion,  by  en- 
journey  back  to  Quebec,  being  rc-  deavouring  to  ralfe  iier  fplrits  with  a 
duced  to  the  fad  neceflity,  when  their  cheerful  glafs,  (lie  became  totally  un- 
ftock  of  provlfions  was  expended,  of  fit  to  reprifent  the  character  In 
calling  lots  who  Ihould  be  put  to  her  lall  fecne  of  Califta,  it  was  fo 
death.  Captain  Gilchrill,  with  a  long  before  Ihe  dieel,  that  George, 
power  of  eloquence  which  would  have  after  giving  her  feveral  gentle  hints, 
given  reputation  to  the  greatell  ora-  cried  out,  “  W  hy  don’t  you  die,  you 

tor,  perfuaded  his  famillied  comrades  b - She  retorted,  as  loud  as 

to  excufe  Monf.  Bougainville  from  file  could,  “  You  robbed  the  Biillol 
drawing  at  all:  “For  (added  he)  mail,  you  dog  !”  'I’his  fpirited  dia- 
Ihould  the  ‘atal  lot  fall  upon  him,  no-  logue  I'o  diverted  the  audience,  that 
thing  we  lliall  be  able  to  fay  will  con-  much  and  loud  clapping  enfued.  1  he 
vince  his  countrj'men  but  that  we  manager  feeing  no  end  of  this  merry 
have  murdered  him.”  He  was  ac-  bufinefs,  dropt  the  curtain,  and  put 
cordingly  excufed  three  feveral  times;  au  end  lo  the  tumult, 
for  fo  often  were  they  obliged,  for 
the  fake  of  fubfillence,  to  have  re- 

courfc  to  this  dreadful  expedient,  '  Dr 
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Dr  Young. 

The  Doftor  walking  in  hi*  gar¬ 
den  at  Welwyn,  in  company  with 
two  ladies  (one  of  t^hom  he  after¬ 
wards  married),  the  fervant  came 
to  tell  iiiin  a  gentleman  widied  to 
fpeak  with  him.  “  'rdl  him,”  fays 
the  Doclur,  ”  I  am  too  happily  en¬ 
gaged  to  change  my  lituation.”  The 
ladies  infilled  upon  it  that  he  Ihould 
go,  as  his  villtor  was  a  man  of  rank, 
his  patron,  his  friend  j  and  as  per- 
fuafion  had  no  elTe^l,  one  took  him 
by  the  right  arm,  the  other  by  the 
left,  and  led  him  to  the  garden-gate ; 
when  finding  refiilance  was  vain,  he 
bowed,  laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart, 
and  in  that  expreflive  manner  for 
which  he  was  fo  remarkable,  fpoke 
the  following  lines  : 

Tlius  .Ad-m  look’d  when  fr.’in  the  g.’.iden 
driven. 

And  ihii*  dili  Siftd  orders  Hut  frorr  Hciver; 
l.'kct.  ni  I  ^•1',  I'llt  yri  j;o  ;>iii  I.al.; 

l-'ke  h:ii>  I  f.ir  iliovc  »!■>  butli. 

ILrd  w.s  h-s  l_tr,  but  iriint  It'll  more  un¬ 
kind  ; 

His  Kve  uciit  uitti  l.im,  but  mine  Itavsbc- 

♦.M.d.  • 


MrANtT^t,  Aut! -.r  if  th:  N:<vj 
Bath  CuUt. 

Some  years  ago,  as  Mr  Andes 
was  returning  home  with  fome  jovial 
companions  tiiroiigh  Lath  abciut  tiivcc 
in  the  morning,  they  aceidcntally 
met  with  the  watch,  vho  was  legu- 
iarly  crying  the  hour. —  In  the  mirth 
of  heart  they  were  in,  this  was  con- 
llrutd  by  fome  of  the  bucks  to  be  a 
fort  of  fatire  upon  them  for  keeping 
bad  hours.  Mr  Anilec  therefore  in¬ 
filled,  that  the  fillow  f.iould  cry  pall 
eleven  o’clock  inilcad  ot  three,  and 
on  pain  of  corporal  puniflnnciit. — 
After  fome  remonllrance,  the  poor 
man  was  obliged  to  comply ; — bat 
before  he  had  finilhed  his  oration, 
fuddcnly  rccollefting  himfclf,  he  faiJ 
Ihrcwdly,  1  know  the  hour  I  am  to 
call,  but  pray,  gentlemen,  what  fort 
of  weather  would  you  choofe  to  have  ? 
— Sunfliine,  you  fcoundrel,  to  be 


fure — funlhine. — Upon  which,  not- 
withflanding  its  raining  at  that  time 
violently,  the  accommodating  watch¬ 
man  gravely  cries  out  in  the  proper 
key, — Pall  eleven  o’clock,  and,  by 
particular  defire,  a  funlliiniiig  night. 


Dr  Johnson'. 

When  D>-  Percy  firll  puhlilhcd 
his  Collculion  of  ancient  Englilh  bal¬ 
lads,  perhaps  he  w'as  too  lavilh  in 
commendation  of  the  beautiful  fim- 
plicity  and  poetic  merit  he  fuppofed 
himfclf  to  difeover  in  them.  This 
circumllancc  provoked  Johnfon  to 
obferve  to  him  one  evening  at  Mifs 
Reynold’s  tea-table,  that  he  could 
rhyme  as  well,  and  as  elegantly,  in 
common  narrative  and  conveifation. 
For  indance,  fays  he, 

As  with  my  hat  upon  niy  !irad 
I  wilk’il  aloii”  llic  Slrand, 

I  tlurc  did  meet  aiiollitr  nun 
W  ith  his  lut  in  his  hand. 

Or,  to  render  fuch  poetry  fubfervient 
to  my  own  immediate  ufe, 

I  therefore  pray  tliee,  Renuy  Jcjr, 

"1  h-t  thou  wilt  give  to  me. 

With  crt.'iii  ard  fug-.r  ibtten’d  will, 
Ao.*''*»cr  diili  of  lea.  , 

Kor  ic'i'  ilui  I,  iny  gentle  in^id, 
bhill  I'M’g  (letalli  tiic  cup, 

V.’hiii  cnee  u.-.ta  tli.-  bottom  I 
iuve  drank  the  ;l(|iior  up. 

Yet  htar,  •!->!  tiiis  mouiiitul  troth. 

Nor  heir  it  with  *  frown  ; — 

Thi  ll  can'll  not  make  the  t-.  fo  fall 
.-\e  I  can  gulp  it  down. 

And  thus  he  proceeded  through  fe- 
veral  more  lla!r/.a!i,  till  the  resei  end 
critic  cried  out  for  quarter. 


Prior  and  Atterbury. 

Dr  At  terbury  in  one  of  his  let¬ 
ters  to  Mr  Pope,  fays,  “  1  had  not 
llrength  enough  to  attend  Mr  Prior 
to  his  grave,  tlfe  1  would  have  done 
it,  to  have  lliow’d  his  friends  that  I 
had  forgot  and  forgiven  •\ukat  he  had 
rurote  on  me  ” 

^uerty  What  did  Mr  Prior  write 
againll  Dr  Atterbury,  [for  there  is 
nothing  of  that  kind  in  his  works  ? 
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*  To  undcrftand  this,  it  is  ncceffary 
to  look  back  to  the  Latin  epitaph 
written  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
and  directed  by  him  to  be  put  on  his 
monument,  viz. 

In  one  fljce, 

Pfo  Regc  f»epei  pf*'  fcpublici  femper. 

In  another  place, 

l'>uliin«,  ltd  non  improbiis  vixi ; 

Li..wrius  morior,  led  non  inturbatui ; 
ptunonum  ell  nelciie  ec  tirroe  : 
t  hriflom  adveneior ;  Deo  confido 
Omirpoteiiti,  beiicvolciuillinno  : 

£ns  eiiiium  niifererc  mci. 

The  above-cited  pailage  from  Dr 
Atterbury’s  letter,  is  now  fully  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  publication  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Epigram  by  Mr  Prior  oa  the 
funeral  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
in  VVettmlniler  abbey,  as  performed 
by  the  blfhop. 

“  I  hare  no  hope,” 

I'he  Duke  be  faid.  and  dies; 

”  In  furc  and  certain  hope,”  ilic  Prelate  cries. 


Of  theft  two  learned  peers, 

I  pi’>tlire— lay,  man, 

Whois  the  greated  liar,  the  prielt  or  layman  f 
'I'he  Duke  he  diet 
An  iNFiorL  coiifeft  : 
**Hc’5onrdcar  broilier,”  uysthe  lordly  pried* 
'I  lie  Duke  a  kn  Ava  ! 

Still  ••  BaoTH  Ea  dear,”  he  cried. 

And  who  date  lay  “the  reverend  Prelate Uedf” 

REMARK. 

They  neither  lied— each  fpake  as  undeceiv’d. 
What  all  AifiicOcd,  and  now  all  believ’d* 


Two  gentlemen  handing  upon  the 
Caltonhill  in  a  fine  fummer’s  day, 
one  of  them,  who  was  ambitious  of 
being  thought  a  poet,  faid  to  the 
other,  ••  I  have  made  one  excellent 
line,  but  cannot  find  a  fellow  to  it.’* 
“  Repeat  your  line,”  faid  his  compa¬ 
nion. 

Here  we  mav  fee  tiprn  the  northern  fliore, 

“  Add,”  faid  the  other, 

KinghtTii  Itili  Handing  where  it  Rood  before* 
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IV  the  facred  city  of  Benares,  enriched  by 
the  devotion  of  half  the  eatl,  lived  Ha- 
lez  the  fage.  Hafez  in  his  youth  bad  been 
a  merchant;  and  in  the  purfuit  of  wealth 
had  Iravcrftd  the  mod  dillant  Teas,  and  vi- 
ftted  the  mod  didant  regions,  from  the  fta 
of  China  to  the  Arabic  Gulf,  from  Dehli 
to  Samarcand.  But  wealth  was  not  the  only 
objefl  of  Hafez.  He  had  frequented  alfo 
the  courts  of  princes,  and  mingled  in  the 
focirty  uf  learned  men  ;  the  charms  of 
whole  converfation  had  infpired  him  with 
the  refolution  of  dedicating  to  the  plcafurcs 
of  a  philiifiiphic  retirement  the  decline  of 
his  age.  Fur  the  place  of  his  retreat  he  choft 
the  city  of  Benares,  fanflified  by  the  vene¬ 
ration  of  the  mud  remote  antiquity,  arid 
unviolaced  by  the  mod  favageand  mcrcilefs 
conquerors,  who  had  hitherto  over-run  or 
I'ubdued  India,  and  which  the  policy  of  the 
race  of  Timor  had  continued  to  cunricrace 
to  quiet  and  repofe,  from  the  days  of  Baber 
to  thoft  of  Shah  jehan,  who  iwayed  the 
feeptre  of  the  Moguls  at  the  time  when  Ha¬ 
fez  retired  to  Benares.  Here  he  found  a 
fife  depofit  for  his  wealth  ;  for  no  Hamm 
ul  Devilab  was  then  in  India  :  and  here  he 
found  a  facet  folitude,  iiitcriupied  only  by 
the  agreeable  intercoutlc  of  a  few  v'hofcn 
Voi.I.  N®  t. 


friends,  whoft  converfation  was  adorned 
with  the  fame  philulnphy,  didinguiihed  hy 
the  fame  renlibility,  and  brightened  with 
the  fame  hilarity.  To  this  retreat  he  alfo 
conduced  ihi-  darling  of  his  age.  his  only 
daughter  Zelikha.  I'he  beauty  of  Zelikha 
fullied  the  roft  and  the  jnlTamine ;  and  the 
graces  ol  her  mind  were  ec;ual  to  thoft  of 
her  perfon.  Her  education  had  been  the 
care  and  delight  of  her  failur;  to  whona 
Ihc  was  doubly  endeared  by  his  having  !od 
an  only  foil,  who  had  been  earned  OlT  when 
an  infant,  together  w.lh  loine  faithful 
daves,  by  a  party  ol  'I'artars  who  at¬ 
tacked  the  caravan  of  Hafez  as  he  was  Ira- 
velliug  thioiigh  the  country  of  Maiiwiir  u 
Kuhur.  He  had  taught  her  indeed  nothing 
bur  what  beiouged  to  her  lex;  for  he  was 
loo  great  a  philofopher  not  to  perceive  that 
the  knowledge  ncccliary  for  a  n  an  is  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  Ivvectncfs  of  a  woman;  b' t 
then  there  was  nothing  svhich  belonged  .o 
her  fex  which  Zrlikha  did  not  know.  7j- 
likha  was  not  free  from  the  fiailties  nim 
woman  ;  but  Hafez  gloried  in  thefe  frailties 
as  the  highed  perfections  of  her  lex,  an4 
regarded  them  as  the  mod  precious  dowes 
he  could  beduw.  He  wilhed  his  daughtrxk. 
to  bs  ait  objccl  of  love,  nut  of  pbi!6iophic 
K  auuie- 
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admiration ;  he  wilhed  her  (he  was)  Dara  at  lafl  was  betrayed  to  his  cruel  hro- 


beauliful  in  her  perfun,  beautiful  |in  her 
mind,  fweet  in  her  difpofition,  mild  in  her 
manners;  and  yet  this  fweetnefs  and  this 
mildnefs  accompanied  with  a  dalh  of  the  co- 
€]iiette,  and  blended  fo  as  not  to  he  over¬ 
charged  with  the  whims  and  vagaiies  of 
female  caprice.  He  widied  her,  in  a  word, 
to  be  the  picture  of  iiitiocence ;  but  he  with 
cd  at  the  fame  time  to  give  this  piftnre  va¬ 
riety  and  life,  by  interniingied  tints  of  de¬ 
lightful  female  frailty.  This  he  wifhed  Ze- 
likha  to  be;  and  this  Zclikha  really  was. 

Hafez  had  relided  three  years  at  Benares, 
and  Zelikha  had  attained  her  feventeenth 
year,  when  thole  contentions  arofe  among 
the  funs  of  ishah  Jehan  which  Ihouk  the 
throne  of  Dehli  to  its  foundations.  Data, 
the  elded  and  mod  accomplifhed  of  that 
emperor’s  fons,  was  forced  to  lake  arms 
agaitid  his  father,  in  order  to  defend  him- 
felf  againd  the  intrigues  of  his  brothers, 
cfpccially  Aurungzebe,  and  to  maintain  the 
poflefllon  of  his  undoubted  rights.  His 
camp  was  pitched  near  the  city  of  Benares, 
and  the  nations  of  litdia  flocked  to  his 
dandard.  Among  the  red  came  Sadi  Ha¬ 
mit,  the  faroMtite  fon  of  the  Rajah  of  Be¬ 
nares.  Sadi  had  been  the  friend  of  Dara 
from  his  earlicd  youth;  and  was  now  deter¬ 
mined  to  (hare  the  fortune  of  that  prince, 
at.d  prove  his  friendihip  in  the  hour  of  dan¬ 
ger.  Yet  it  wa-  with  a  tumult  of  mingled 
fentiments  that  Sadi  joined  the  ramp  of 
Dara  :  for  the  charms  of  Zelikha  had  long 
raptivatid  his  heart;  and  the  idea ofpariing 
from  her,  uncertain  whether  he  fhouldever 
return,  overwhelmed  him  with  the  mod 
melancholy  refleftions.  Hafez  had  witnef- 
fed  and  approved  their  loves;  and  now  t’lia- 
red  in  that  grief  which  mutually  opprefll-d 
liis  daughter  and  licr  lover.  He  .ttempted, 
however,  to  adminidcr  confolation  to  them 
both,  and  fla'terd  h  mfelf  with  having 
fiiccteded.  While  the  army  of  Dara  le- 
mrined  near  !!,nar_-.«,  Sadi  ficqinntly  reti¬ 
red  from  the  camp  to  vifit  his  beluvtd  Ze¬ 
likha  ;  and  by  indiilg'tig  tlicnif.-lvrs  wi.h 
rhe  iiopes  of  toon  meeting  again,  they  at 
length  became  reconciled  to  their  druation. 
As' a  further  lie,  however,  they  were,  in 
the  prel'ence  of  the  Rajah  ai  d  Hafez,  united 
in  marriage  according  to  the  rites  of  Hin- 
dodan  ;  and  Sadi,  after  this  facred  pledge, 
finally  joined  the  army  of  Data,  which  be¬ 
gan  now  to  advance  towards  Dchli.  The 
fgte  of  that  unfortunate  and  admirable 
ptlr.ee  is  well  known.  After  a  ftrits  of 
Victories  and  defeats,  of  pruipcruus  and  atl- 
tebc  foriuiic,  he  was  at  Iciigth  compelled 
to  dee  from  Hindodan,  and  take  refuge  in 
the  cppofite  peoinfiila  of  India.  Sadi  was 
the  companion  of  his  misfortunes  and  his 
flrghf ;  for  next  to  Dara,  the  vengeance  of 
An  BR^cbc  was  chiefly  poiuted  againdbim. 


ther ;  and  Sadi  narrowly  cfcaped  to  the 
mouiitaias  of  Arracan,  where  he  lived  con¬ 
cealed  with  a  few  companions.  Love  at 
length  prevailed  overconfidcralions  of  fafe- 
ty  ;  and  he  refolvcd,  at  the  rifle  of  his  life, 
to  vifit  again  the  abode  of  his  Zelikha.  Di(i- 
guifed  accordingly  in  the  habit  of  a  Faquir, 
he  travelled  over  India,  and  arrived  at  lad 
at  Benares.  He  went  indantly  to  the  palace 
of  his  father;  but  hi's  father  was  now  no 
more,  and  his  brother  hadafTumed  thefove- 
reignty.  Zelikha  too  was  gone,  and  Hafez; 
nor  could  any  information  concerning  them 
be  obtamed.  Sadi  was  reduced  to  defpair. 
His  brother,  he  doubted  not,  who  had  al¬ 
ways  been  his  enemy,  would  make  a  merit 
with  Aurungzebe  by  betraying  him  ;  and 
even  though  lie  could  have  enjoyed  the 
fovereignty,  he  defpifed  dominion  without 
Zelikha.  Uncertain  whither  to  direff  his 
courfe,  he  refolved  notwithdanding  to  tra- 
verfe  all  the  ead  in  Larch  of  Hafez ;  and 
being  fupplied  hy  tome  friends  with  jewels, 
which  he  concealed  under  bis  fordid  garb, 
he  indantly  left  Benares. 

He  had  w’andered  for  fome  days,  now  di¬ 
recting  his  courfe  one  way,  now  another, 
when  he  luuiid  himfelf  at  length  in  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  the  Marattas;  and  had  not  proceed¬ 
ed  far  till  he  was  furrounded  by  a  troop  of 
thefe  plunderers.  No  rcfpeCf  was  paid  to 
his  Faquir’s  habit;  he  was  dripped  of  every 
thing  valuable,  and  upon  the  point  of  being 
abandoned  to  his  fate,  when  another  troop 
of  the  fame  iMtiun  apptared.  This  troop 
was  conducted  by  a  peifon  to  whom  the 
greated  (ubmillion  feemed  to  be  paid.  The 
(itd  party  fliowed  him  their  booty,  and  fub- 
mltted  to  him  the  didrihution  of  it.  Hiving 
furveyed  the  jewels,  he  ordered  them  to  he 
laid  afiile,  and  the  iii’lijppy  Sadi  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  along  with  them  to  thr'r  prircipal 
tortrefs,  which  was  not  far  didaiii.  Upon 
ihcT  arrival  at  the  lortrcl's,  Hufl'cin  Ally  (for 
that  wasthe  name  of  the  yoiingMaraltachiet) 
having  led  Sadi  into  a  private  apartment, 
and  Ihowing  him  the  jewels,  afleed  him  how 
theic  riches  could  be  reconciled  with  fu  ))oor 
s  habit  ?  There  was  fomelhurg  in  the  toi^e 
of  Huflein  which  im prefled  upon  Sadi  rc- 
f  peCt  at  the  fame  time  and  love ;  anrl  he  de¬ 
termined  therefore  to  conceal  nothing  from 
him.  When  Sadi  had  related  his’llory — 
“lam  your  friend,”  exclaimi  Huflein; 
“  and  will  proCeCt  you:  1  will  even  do  more 
— perhaps  I  may  rellore  to  you  your  long- 
lod  Zelikha,  and  the  veiicrahic  Hafez.” 
“  How!”  cries  Sadi,  “  reftore  Zelikha  and 
Hafez!  are  they  with  you  ?”  “  No ;  but  they 
are  at  Poonah:  and  1  will  proceed  with  you 
immediately  to  the  court  of  our  prince,  who, 
I  doubt  not,  will  reftore  them  to  your  arms.” 
Early  next  morning,  accordingly,  Huflein 
and  Sadi  began  their  journey  to  the  capital 
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•f  the  Maratta  empire;  where,  upon  their 
arrival,  they  found  Hafez  and  Zelikha  at  the 
palace  of  Sevagee,'  who  had  lately  afccnded 
the  Maratta  throne,  and  who  afterwards 
proved  fo  formidable  an  enemy  to  the  power 
of  the  Moguls.  Their  joy  at  meeting  was 
uudefcribable.  It  had  been  univerfaliy  be¬ 
lieved  at  licnares  that  Sadi  perilhed  with 
Dara,  and  the  news  had  nearly  cod  Zelikha 
her  life.  She  had  Ihut  herfelf  up  for  a  whole 
year;  during  which  the  faw  nobody  but  her 
father,  and  thought  of  nothing  but  Sadi. 
Hafez,  however,  had  at  length  prevailed 
upon  her  tp  try  the  experiment  of  travelling; 
by  which  he  hoped  in  tome  degree  to  re¬ 
move  the  fettled  melancholy  which  had 
feized  her,  and  which  could  be  alleviated 
only  by  the  ceafelefs  variety  of  new  objefls. 
The  delightful  kingdom  of  Caftimir  he  had 
propofed  as  the  limit  of  their  journey  ;  hut 
they  experienced  •  n  the  road  the  fame  fate 
with  Sadi.  A  troop  of  Marattas  attacked 
them  and  their  attendants;  and  thcy;niu(l 
have  been  inllantly  pillaged,  had  not  Hafez, 
whom  the  fame  of  the  judice  and  gencrolity 
of  Sevagee  had  reached,  demanded  to  be 
condufled  to  the  prince,  with  whom  he  faid 
he  had  bulinefstn  tranfaA  of  a  mod  import¬ 
ant  nature.  Sevagee  luckily  detained  them 
fome  time  at  his  court ;  and  Sadi  thus  was 
conduced  by  the  hand  of  misfortuite  to  the 
very  fummit  of  his  happinefs. 

After  continuing  for  fome  time  at  the 
court  of  this  excellent  prince,  Hafez  prepared 
to  proceed  on  his  journey  to  Caflimir;  which 
he  propofed,  together  with  Sadi  and  Zelikha, 
to  make  his  future  lefidence.  HufTein,  how¬ 
ever,  who  was  to  efcort  them  to  the  boun¬ 
daries  Ilf  ihcMatatia  territory,  widied  them 
to  (lay  fome  days  at  his  forirefs  before  their 
rleparlure;  and  he  was  feoonded  hy  Sevagee, 
who  pnimifej  to  make  one  of  the  party. 
Such  an  offer  could  not  be  refilled;  and  they 
fetout  arcordin;/y  for  the  callic  of  Huflein. 
'J'hcy  had  not  been  long  arrived  when  an 
old  Have  belongiirg  to  Hafez  burll  into  the 
apartment,  exclaiming,  “  I  have  feen  Ha- 
met!”  “  What  Hamet?”  “  Your  old  (er- 
vant,”  replied  the  Have,  “  w  ho  was  carried 
otf  with  your  infant  fon  Selim  hy  the  Tartars 
of  Maiiwur  u  Niihur.”  “  Where  is  he?” 
cried  Hafez:  “  Condufl  him  to  me  this  mo¬ 


ment.”  Hamet  was  accordingly  introduced. 

“  My  faithful  Hamet,  are  you  ftill  alive? 
but  where  is  my  fon  ?”  Hamet  fell  on  his 
knees  before  Hafez ;  and  burlling  into  tears, 

“  Your  fon,”  he  cries,  “  now  (Its  befide 
you^— Huflein  Ally  is  your  fon  Selim, 
We  cfeaped  from  the  Tartars;  and,  after 
many  dangers  and  fatigues,  arrived  at  lafl 
in  this  country,  where  we  put  ourfelves  un¬ 
der  the  proteAlon  of  a  chief,  who  adopted 
Selim,  gave  him  his  own  name,  and,  dying, 
bequeathed  to  him  the  territory.  I  liave  hi¬ 
therto  concealed  from  him  the  flory  of  his 
b  rth  ;  hecaufe,  having  never  received  any 
information  concerning  you,  the  fecrct  could 
have  only  diftreffed  him,  without  affording 
any  advantage.  But  now”— .here  tears 
choaked  his  utterance;  and  the  whole  com¬ 
pany  were  equally  overpowered  by  the  rcfid- 
iefs  force  of  fenfibility.  Hafez  at  length  re¬ 
covering,  “  My  fon  !”  cries  he;  “  my  long- 
loll  foil!  we  (hall  never  be  feparated  more! 
— you  (hall  go  with  us  to  Cafhmir— my  faith¬ 
ful  Hamet  too — he  (hall  accompany  ns.  But 
will  Sevagee  part  with  his  Huffein  /tly,  and 
acknowledge  my  fu peri. ir  right  to  Selim!" 
“  Never  lhall  Sevagee,”  replies  the  prince, 
prevent  the  happinefs  of  Hafsz  !  Selim  fhaH 
go;  and  he  lhali  go  loaded  with  all  the 
riches  which  my  power  can  heftow.  Let  us 
return  immediately  to  Poonah.”  Next  day 
they  accordingly  departed  for  that  capital ; 
where  they  relided  for  fome  days,  and  then 
fet  out  forCalhmir.  Upon  their  arrival  in 
that  delightful  country,  they  fixed  their  re- 
liJ'.rce  in  a  l  eautiful  fpot  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Nilab.  Selim  wedded  one  of  the  bUck- 
ey’d  maids  of  Calhmir,  the  charming  Ziilima, 
daughter  to  a  neighbouring  chief,  whofs 
caflle  was  not  far  from  the  dwelling  of  Hafez, 
who  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  days,  fome- 
limes  with  his  fon,  and  fometimes  with  his 
daughter.  As  for  Sadi  and  2!elikh2,  their 
days  continued  t'l  roll  on  with  uninterrupted 
felicity.  Blefled  with  a  numerous  progeny, 
free  from  all  the  ills  of  ambition,  and  ieciire 
from  all  the  alarms  of  war,  they  atforded  an 
example,  that  the  road  of  virtue  is  the  road 
to  happinefs  ;  and  that  an  early,  a  finccre, 
and  an  ardent  love,  fildom  fails  to  be  re¬ 
warded. 

J. 


The  Su  PPE  R  of  the  Si  X  Sages. 
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A  tratifl.iti  n  from  the  French. 

To  Mr - . 

Y  dear  Philofopher,  a  while 
Relax  your  nHifclcs,  try  to  finile. 


Wife  men  like  us  of  twenty-three. 

May  alter  dinner,  fure,  be  free. 

Mankind  (who,  if  we  have  difceriiitig, 

Slrall  one  day  profit  by  our  learning^, 
l.'ell  we  fhould  of  our  fludies  tire. 

Will  let  ut  for  one  night  refpin:. 

K  a  '•  Tl.eti 
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Then  come,  thy  fcrious  afpeO  cheer. 

Nor  bliifti  a  comic  talc  to  bear. 

I  care  not  hovr  in  words  'tis  dreft— 

’  I’is  very  moral — iiuite  your  talte, 

And  fall  as  innocent;  for  1 
Uiiwilliogly  wou’d  hurt  a  fly. 

Timaiuhes,  of  Athenian  race. 

Young,  full  of  fire  as  fcant  of  grace 
One  day  in  pbdofrphir  dreim. 

Did  thus  revolve  the  followini!  feheme: 
JIow  hne,  iaid  he,  th.'  fages  wav  ! 

Now  viitue  (liiiies  in  all  they  fay! 

Their  fouls  of  human  errors  qii't) 

In  wife  rebukes,  how  great  their  wit! 
Thefe  woi.drous  beings,  by  their  falbions, 
Nave  none,  or  have  fubdu’d  their  pafliuns! 
Let't  view  them  nearer,  now  I’ve  leifure; 
I’m  weary  of  the  nolle  call'd  plrafure. 

No  more  I’ll  feek  the  fair— 1  vow ; 

Vifdom  lhali  he  my  miflicts  now. 

’Tis  done  :  retir’d  within  myfelf. 
Henceforth  I’ll  better  ufe  my  pelf : 

Each  day  I’ll  try  if  men  of  wit 
Will  at  my  table  deign  to  fit ; 

If  they’ll  their  precious  time  give  up. 
To-morrow  let’s  have  fix  to  fup. 

Grantor,  Timageiies,  Chryfippus, 

Crito,  Lylias,  and  Leueppus, 

And  honeft  Socrates,  (who  knew 
Tho’  modeft  more  than  all  the  crew), 
Next  day  his  humble  caid  perus’d— 
yf/ fitfptt — ooi  to  be  refus'd.— 

Except  the  laft.  they  all  agreed 
At  young  I'imanthes’  coif  to  teed. 

Good  men  in  tltel'e  times,  right  or  wrong, 
Shun’d  where  the  company  was  throng: 
And  Socrates,  who  poriidge  tats, 

Dik’d  notinviitd  formal  treats. 

Meanwhile  I'imanthes  orders  alt, 

Tor  niceff  art  three  com  ft  s  call. 

His  cook  dtKS  ail  his  ikill  rxhaiilf 
To  make  philofuphy  rcpalt. 

Juff  at  the  time  our  youth  did  fix, 
Exaflly  came  the  hungry  fix. 

'1  he  fmoking  fupper  now  appear’d; 

Uy  favoury  imclls  the  lages  cheer'd. 

I>i  rhaiceff  terms  their  hofl  addicts. 

And  many  a  fulfome  thing  exprefs. 

For  each  he  thanks  them  by  a  bnw. 

With  modeff  pleafure  o’er  his  brow. 

Their  converlation  fcrious  grown, 

Owr  fages  in  fententious  tone, 

Fach  to  maintain  his  reputation, 
Pronounce  a  n  <-ial  differtation : 

In  iilent  admiration  of  it. 

Their  patron  hears,  and  hopes  to  profit. 

Quoth  Grantor,  Luxury,  ’ti«  plain. 

Is  rif  all  public  good  (he  banc ; 

Viflims  of  pride,  cur  citizens 
T  o  vain  (how  facrifice  their  means. 

Do  not  "  Barbaric  gold  and  pearl” 
fct.:i)g  on  the  check  of  every  girl? 

T  o  gratify  our  vain  di.riics, 

Fioni  fas,  ciag'iiliccai  aiiites, 


Vile  drugs,  are  bought  at  dearefl  rate— 
With  gold  the  life-blood  of  the  ftaie; 
Acquainted  with  our  br-bby-horfes. 

We  let  all  nations  drain  our  piirfe<. 

Thus  Grantor  fpokc;  but  being  h  ’t. 
Freed  of  a  diamnnd-clafp  his  coat. 

His  waflc-coat — lifliie,  from  the  Ganges, 
Shines  in  three  colours,  filken  char  ges  ; 
With  Tyrian  pu'plc  rich  the  hem. 

And  fpanglcd  o’er  with  many  a  gem. 

Tim  igenes,  hcfide  him  fcated. 

On  luxury  as  wilely  treated  ; 

But  chiefly  thought  excefs  pernicious. 

In  riot‘fea(fs  and  meats  deh.cioui. 

A  frugal  regimen  was  fafe; 

Bare  neccflaises  Iic’d  vouchfafe  ; 

That  art  the  epicure  fo  prizes. 

Its  daily  harm  in  vain  difguifes. 

IVe  tat  t»  live,  not  live  n  eat ; 

I  prove  it  in  iafl  book  I  writ. 

He  longer  wou’d  hive  fpuke,  hut  faw 
The  fervanis  ready  to  withdraw  ; 

So  gave  his  eloquence  a  tiucc. 

Mote  prudently  hisjaw«  to  itfe. 

And  feizes  on  a  charming  pye  ; 

Which  while  he  fpokc  was  praifed  high, 
And  'iwas,  fo  little  time  he  walled. 

The  only  di(h  he  had  not  tailed. 

While  he  his  racking  guBet  ffretches 
To  eat  It  all,  hear  other  fpeerhes. 

Says  Lyfias  :  Te  love  (he  tabic  ! 

’  I'is  bate,  'tis  low,  abominable! 

SavsCiilo,  ’Tis  degenerate,  vile. 

Without  allurements  to  beguile! 

T  hus  always  prcacliiiig,  reprobating, 

'i'he  inonlf  ruus  vice  of  over-eating, 

T  he  one  difpatches  in  a  trice 
A  partridge  exquifitrly  nice; 

'I  he  other  with  a  gofliiig  cri.wns 
His  plate,  and  picks  it  to  the  hoi  ee. 

Of  all  the  vices,  fays  Chtylipp, 

In  druiikenncls  ’lis  worfl  to  dip. 

How  happy,  faid  this  vintage-hater. 

Had  man  nn  bevciage  but  water; 

His  rea.'bn  found  would  then  elcape 
The  direful  niadnrfs  of  the  grape. 

His  theme  the  better  to  purfue. 

And  drown  a  cait-load  of  ragnut. 

Each  moment  woii’d  Chryfipp  incline 
To  ffeep  his  argument  in  wine: 

So  long  he  fpokc,  fo  much  he  drunk. 

At  length  quite  bralfly,  down  he  funk. 

Their  bellies  cramm’d  up  to  the  brim. 
Our  fages  now  in  noble  trim, 

Almofl  like  other  men  appear’d. 

All  fpi-ke  at  once,  but  no  one  bear’d 
Their  woiid’ring  hoft  at  Iafl  difeern’d, 
He’d,  truly  judging,  no'hing  learn’d. 

From  common-place  the  learned  rout 
Point  all  the  faults  of  mankind  out. 

On  Love,  hear  how  (heir  talk  comaiences : 
This  rage,  this  tumult  of  the  fenfes. 

How  dangerous,  how  full  of  ill*! 

Wlut  fcas  of  bioucl  fair  Helen  fpills ! 
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AIcMm  fee  for|^  his  birth  ; 

Dcnd  (hat  broad  back,  which  hore  the  earth, 
Under  Omphalc’s  chains,  and  twirl 
Supine,  the  didaffof  a  ^irl. 
n'hus  Venus  reigns,  diipcrfing  far 
Fierce  d'lcord,  and  the  plagues  of  war. 

'1  he  wife  efcape  fuch  ills  as  thefe, 

Ko  paflion  interrupts  their  peace, 
l.eucipinis  fays,  and  can  defpife 
Th’  artiaftion  of  the  fair  one’s  eyes ; 

No  pain  it  cods  them.'  As  he  fpoke. 

Fa  r  Agnes  in  upon  them  broke. 

The  gard’ner’s  daughter;  fruits  (he  bore, 
Cull’d  from  her  father’s  richeft  dore, 
l.efs  frclh  and  roiy  than  her  face; 

Sixteen,  and  natural  her  grace  ; 

Fler  timid  llcp,  her  fparkling  eye, 
Downcad  by  native  modedy  ; 

Jiut  mild  and  tender  as  the  dove, 

.'.t  once  breathes  innocence  and  love, 
liach  feels  a  pain  he  wou’d  difgu.fe; 

But  each  devours  her  with  his  eyes, 

And,  liuiling  hot  with  love  and  wine. 
Would  tempt  her  with  fume  goaiidt  lign. 
Next  her,  and  charm’d  with  what  he  law, 

1  cucipp  lays  an  audacious  paw 
Upon  her  hand.  Bur  with  alarm 
She  hadily  draws  back  her  arm  ; 

In  diteugaging,  makes  a  dumble : 

Swift  Cntn  faves  her  from  the  tumble. 

To  him  the  trembling  lair  he  drew  ; 

An  amorous  arm  around  her  threw  ; 
I.irenlious  were  his  air  an  1  look. 

The  lovely  girl  bliidi’d  rebuke; 

.And  far  more  charming  (he  appears. 

Her  eyes  half  melting  into  tears. 

Quirk  Lyflas  look  her  part,  and  Iry’d  to 
(ici  her  himfelf  from  am’roiis  Crito. 

But  while  each  other  they  uphraid, 
Ttmsgeaes  holds  fad  the  maid  : 

Fie  triumphs  in  his  happy  threft. 

When  Chi  yllpp  high  as  he  can  lift 
A  fliggun,  throws  it  at  his  crown  ; 

T  he  Ictchcr  lifelcfs  tumbles  down. 

This  rais’d  the  fquabhle  dill  the  higher; 
Fiach  mad  with  wine,  and  tieice  with  ire, 
Without  delay  the  honed  folks 
Diivru’er  the  table,  fcold,  and  box  : 

In  fragtrenls,  round  the  bottles  fls; 

With.  Rafcal !  Scoundrel!  Sir  you  lie! 

'i  imanthes,  who  was  undeceiv’d. 

His  former  error  now  perceiv’d. 

Fie  calls  his  lerTants,  peace  redores. 

And  turns  the  fagesoiit  of  dirors. 

Each  dagger’d  home  jud  as  he  con’d ; 

.And  left  rimatnhes  to  conclude, 

']  hat  teal  wiidom  oft  is  wantiiig 
Where  men  arc  gravid  in  defcaniing. 


SONNE  T - PASTOiAt. 

SFlEPHixD-youths,  and  village  maids, 
Lidcn  to  a  Shepherd’s  drain; 

Learn,  wHen  Love  your  heart  invades. 
How  its  truth  to  afeertain  : 

If  what  now  you  read  you  prove, 

Then,  and  only  tben,  you  love. 


If  in  abfrnce  lone  you  grieve. 

Pine,  and  count  the  penfive  hour; 

If  no  pleafures  can  relieve ; 

Then  doth  love  your  peace  devour. 
If  that  grief  you  drive  to  hide. 

Feigning  mirth,  and  forcing  chear; 
If  a  fmile  would  feem  to  chide. 

Yet  iu  chiding  I'well  the  tear; 
Starting  drops  unerring  prove. 

Then,  and  only  then,  you  love. 

When  no  more  the  Song  invites. 

Pipe  or  dance  upon  the  Green, 

Dead  to  all  the  gay  delights. 

Wont  to  charm  the  mindferene; 

If  in  thofe  you  lake  no  part. 

Clos’d  the  ear,  and  fix'd  the  eye ; 

If  ill  crowds  the  vacant  heart 
Heaves  ih’  involuntary  figb; 
Cesfelefs  forrows  fadly  prove. 

Then,  and  only  then,  you  love. 

When  the  favour’d  objeft’s  near. 

If  your  joy,  beyond  cuntroul. 

Bids  the  glad,  the  glid’ning  tear, 

More  than  fpeak  the  raptur’d  foul ; 
If  the  chance,  the*  welcome  touch. 
Thrills  thro’  every  panting  vein; 

If  you  cannot  gaze  coo  much. 

With,  yet  dread,  to  gaze  again ; 
Siolrn  glances  fondly  prove. 

Then,  and  only  then,  you  love. 

When  again  the  village  fporis 
With  redoubl’d  Iweelnefs  charm. 
Brighter  all  the  known  reforts, 

Dearer  every  foft  alarm ; 

When  the  moments  gliding  by. 

New  enjoyments  daily  rile; 

V'hen  each  joy  is  extafy. 

Shar’d  with  thole  you  fondly  prize; 
Happy  houis,  tho’  tranfieiil,  prove, 

1  hen  you  live,  for  then  you  love. 


To  Mr  C — T— BY. 

Ke  fit  ancilld  tihi  amer  padcri,  ijc. 
Horace,  bock  ii.  odeiv.  Imitated. 
MIT  with  a  fptder.brulher’s  face. 
Think  not  thy  pafGon  a  difgrace. 
Nor  look  fo  d — ’d  dejefled ; 

Where  is  thy  ancient  valour  fled  } 

Nay — never  blufh,  and  hang  thy  head. 
Like  Bobadil  deiefted. 

When  Cupid  wills  his  darts  to  fly. 

From  corner  of  a  cnokmaid’s  eye. 

The  flouicB  may  be  taken  ; 

And  whiill  Ihe  Itirs  the  kitchen’ fire. 
Kindling  her  checks,  and  his  dclire. 

His  heart  may  melt  like  bacon. 

Then  blufh  nut  at  th’  ignoble  flame; 
Heroes  of  old  have  dune  the  fame, 

Tho’  great  within  the  trenches; 
Achilli's,  Ajax,  and  the  Czar, 

Soften’d  the  rugged  brow  of  war 

In  private  wuh  tlicit  w  caches. 
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Cooragr,  dear  hoy,  return  once  more, 
Leave  not  Cindrilla  to  deplore. 

Whom  thy  fweet  air  bewitches ; 

Her  mop,  her  brulh,  neglcAed  lie— 
She  can  nor  anake  nor  bake  a  pye— 
Scarce  fee  to  walh  her  diflies. 

Wilt  thoa  no  more  frequent  the  green  ? 
With  folded  arms  no  more  be  feen. 

Thy  own  fweet  perfon  viewing? 

O  how  (he  longs  to  fee  thee  there. 

With  wrinkled  boot  and  turn'd-up  hair, 
Tho*  to  her  own  undoing! 

And  then  to  hear  thee  talk  fo  fine. 

Of  horfes,  w— $,  and  where  to  dine, 
In  neat  fet  phrafe  fo  charming— 
Cindrilla  fwears  her  heart  is  won. 

That  (he’s  refnlv’d  to  be  undone. 

And  give  her  miflrefs  warning. 

The  MifTes  may  be  pert,  and  fneer ; 

Bnt  fervants,  though  in  common  geer. 
Stuff  gowns,  and  coarfer  jacket, 

May  yet  conceal  as  fair  a  fkin. 

Be  as  provocative  to  fin. 

And  make  not  half  tlie  racket. 

Befides,  who  knows,  thy  love  may  be 
Of  noble  blood,  in  low  degree, 

Tho*  now  with  fcarce  a  rag  on  ; 
Some  fairy,  envious  of  her  worth. 
Doom'd  her  to  labour  from  her  birth. 
Sprung  from  lenown’d  Pendragon. 

Come  then  to  thy  Cindrillt's  arms, 
Dedizen’d  in  her  Sunday  cliarms. 

No  gaudy  filks  and  fatins; 


But  new  flarch'd  cap,  and  luck'd-up  gown. 
With  red  and  white  that’s  all  her  own. 

Stuff  petticoat,  and  pattios. 

Pardon,  if  in  ihefe  lyric  lays 
1  trumpet  forth  Cindrilla’s  praife, 

Her  beauty  tho’  uncommon  ; 

With  fourfeore  years  upon  my  head, 

I'hou  had  but  little  caufe  to  dread 
A  pour  inhrm  old  woman. 


The  CoNOCMNcD  Ckimin'al’s  Soli* 
LOtjUY,  on  his  committing  SuiciDC, 
alarmed  at  the  approach  of  public  Exe¬ 
cution. 

OME  plealing  refit  eternal  flumber, 
fall! 

Seal  mine,that  once  mufl  feal  the  eyes  nf  all !” 
Tir’d  Nature,  weary  in  her  gloomy  cell. 
Implores  relief  ere  tolls  the  folemn  knell. 
I’ve  heard  the  found,  and  mourn’d  the  paf- 
fing  feene ; 

But  now  far  greater  horrors  wake  within. 
Then  come,  thon  helper  of  mv  heavy  woes. 
Give  friendly  aid,  where  life  knows  no  re¬ 
po  fe. 

Poor  aching  heart !  thy  painful  firugglings 
cealr. 

Now  reft  thy  labours  in  perpetual  peace. 
Ah,  my  fad  foul !  hut  whiiher  canlt  thnii  fly, 
Slink  in  the  grave,  or  foaring  to  the  (ky  ? 
*Tis  done,  alas !  the  ftreaming  purple  flows, 
Its  energy  no  more  (hall  urge  the  caufe. 

Here  will  I  die. — May  pity  never  grieve. 

Or  feel  a  pang  for  oue  unfit  to  live  ■ 


ENGLISH  THEATRE. 


Theatrical  entertainments, 
when  exhibited  with  that  de¬ 
gree  of  ability  and  fplendour  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  London  theatres,  are  fo 
much  the  objeA  of  public  attention, 
and  fo  generally  attraftivc,  that  their 
influence  on  the  national  charafter  is 
far  from  Inconfiderablc.  Viewing 
them  in  that  light,  we  have  been  in¬ 
duced  to  prefent  our  readers  with  a 
fketch  of  the  dramatic  occurrences  in 
London.  We  mean  not,  however,  to 
enter  fo  minutely  or  fo  generally  Into 
the  fubjeft  as  the  periodical  publi¬ 
cations  of  that  metropolis.  In  the 
prefent  cireumftances  of  the  times, 
when  the  meafures  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  to  prevent  the  deftruftlon  of  our 
national  charafter  and  credit  prefs 


heavily  on  every  fpecies  of  Induftry ; 
when  the  calls  on  humanity  from  ge¬ 
neral  diftrefs  are  heightened  by  the 
feverlty  of  the  feafon  ;  it  could  not 
gratify  our  readers  to  be  informed  of 
the  amazing  fums  that  arc  lavKhed 
on  Italian  fingers  and  French  dan¬ 
cers  :  nor  is  It  probable  that  a  de- 
fcant  on  the  melting  thrills  of  Pa- 
chiorotti,  or  the  aflonifhing  agility 
of  Veftrls,  would  be  equally  intereft- 
ing  with  an  account  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  Sheridan,  01  an  invefliga- 
tlon  of  the  performance  of  a  Siddons. 
It  Is  therefore  to  the  Engllfh  drama 
alone  that  our  attention  will  be  di- 
refted. 

In  the  period  which  com<;s  imme¬ 
diately  under  our  infpeftion,  no  new 
2  piece 
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I  piece  has  appeared  at  either  theatre  injudicious  zeal  of  his  friends,  which, 

j  which  demands  a  particular  difcuf*  prompted  him  to  attempt  the  arduous 

{  fion.  At  Drury-Lane,  a  tragedy  parts  of  Richard,  Macbeth,  &c.  has 

called  the  Carmelite,  written  by  Mr  confide rably  lowered  him  in  the  pub- 

t  Cumberland,  has  contributed  to  dif*  lie  opinion.  His  general  fault  is  im- 

.  play  the  inimitable  talents  of  Mrs  petuofity  and  violence.  Where  the 

:  Siddons,  in  a  ftyle  more  varied  and  paflions  of  the  play  accord  with  this 

i  novel  than  moft  of  the  charafters  difpofition,  he  is  'excellent ;  where 

\  (he  has  hitherto  performed.  Owing  they  do  not,  he  labours  harfhly  and 

j  perhaps  to  this  circumftance,  the  unpleafantly  through  the  feene _ 

;  piece  was  moft  favourably  received.  There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that 

The  fituations  are  well  chofen,  and  time,  application,  and  good  advice, 
the  language  nervous,  though  fome-  will  render  him  an  excellent  a£lor. 

I  times  turgid ;  but  the  fable  and  cha-  A  very  formidable  rival  to  the  a- 
radlers  bear  too  ftrong  a  refcmblance  bove  gentleman  has,  in  the  courfe  of 
to  Douglas,  Merope,  and  fome  other  the  prefent  month,  made  his  firft  ap> 
popular  tragedies,  to  lay  claim  to  pearance.  His  name  is  Pope ;  and 
originality.  The  *  Natural  Son,  a  in  the  performance  of  Oroonoko  and 
comedy,  written  by  the  fame  author,  JafBer,  hedifplayed  fuch  a  degree  of 
did  not  meet  with  equal  fuccefs.  It  judgment  and  power  of  execution,  as 
dragged  heavily  on  fur  a  few  nights,  to  extort  applaufe  from  the  moft  fafti- 
when  it  was  laid  afide;  and  the  pub*  dious  critics.  It  was  obferved,  how* 
lie  have  not  exprelfed  any  anxiety  for  ever,  that  his  other  talents  bore  no 
its  revival.  It  was  a  hafty  produc*  proportibn  to  the  excellence  of  his 
tion,  and  inferior  to  moft  of  Mr  voice,  which  is  powerful  and  finely 
Cumberland’s  performances.  modulated;  fo  that  his  future  fuc* 

At  Covcnt*Garden,  a  new  opera  ctfs  will  principally,  if  not  folely, 
called  Fountainbleau,  written  by  Mr  depend  on  the  effe^  of  his  elocution. 
O’Keefe,  author  of  the  Agreeable  Mrs  Crawfurd  having  performed 
[  burprife,  &c.  met  with  confiderable  fcveral  of  her  principal  parts  at  Co- 

i  applaufe.  It  abounds  with  that  far-  vent- Garden  theatre,  the  critics  are 

I  deal  humour,  that  fun  and  eccentri*  naturally  led  to  compare  her  with 

j  city,  which  peculiarife  this  author’s  Mrs  Siddons.  Thofe  who  remember 

.  productions  ;  and  which  compel  us  what  (he  was,  will  confider  the  com* 

t  tokugh  in  fpitcof  abfurdity  and  In-  petition  as  not  unequal ;  but,  at  the 

confiftence. — A  new  comedy  called  prefent  day,  (he  muft  yield  to  the 

\\\e  Follies  of  a  Day,  or  The  marriage  more  vigorous  talents  of  her  rival. 

of  Figaro,  tranflated  from  the  French  Excellent  as  Mrs  Siddons  is,  how* 

of  Monf.  Beauinerchais  by  Mr  Hoi*  ever,  her  admirers  (hould  not  in  every 

croft,  is  now  the  prevailing  enter*  refpedt  exalt  her  above  Mrs  Craw* 

tainment  at  this  theatre.  It  had  an  furd.  She  is  perhaps  upon  the  whole 

amazing  run  at  Paris;  abounds  with  fuperior;  but  In  many  points  (he  falls 

:  intrigue,  buftle,  and  ftage-trick  ;  and  fliort.  Thofe  lovers  of  the  drama 

f  may  not  improperly  be  called  a  fpeak*  who  (hall  live  to  fee  the  whole  career 

i  ing  pantomime.  of  thofe  two  aftrelTes,  may  think  the 

I  he  attention  of  the  theatrical  followingopinion, given  by  an  allowed 
world  has  been  much  excited  by  the  judge  of  theatrical  merit,  not  an  un¬ 
appearance  of  a  very  young  candidate  fair  one  :  “  Mrs  Crawfurd  inlinua* 
for  fame,  a  Mr  Holman.— firft  ted,  attraded,  and  was  deeply  en- 
performance  was  Romeo  ;  and  with  graven  on  the^heart ; — Mrs  Siddons 
fuch  excellence  did  he  acquit  himfelf,  dazzled  and  inflamed  the  imagina* 

■  that  the  higheft  expectations  were  tion  ;  but  (he  afioniflxcd  too  much  to 

j  formed  of  his  future  fuccefs.  The  delight.” 

Pko* 


PxoFoSAl.  for  injititulng  •  Soc  HT  t  for  ihe  Culuvtlhn  of  Voc  al  HA*  kon  T  in  genera/, 
sad  «/SAcako  Music  iu  fui  ticuUr. 


IT  his  l«nj>  beta  a  matter  of  regret  to  the 
Lovers  of  Vocal  Mufic  in  this  coontry, 
that  while  Inftriimental  Mufic  has  been  ma¬ 
king  cooGdtrable  progrei's.  Vocal  Harmouy 

has  been  aimufl  (ut>liy  neglcfled _ l’<nial 

attempts  have  been  made  at  dilTcrent  times 
to  remedy  this,  and  to  iiitrodnce  into  this 
country  a  knowledge  of  Choral  Mufic,  the 
cultivation  of  which  is  fo  much  attended  to 
in  other  countries.— Hut  thefe  attempts  have 
liilhcrto  proved  incfTkeiiial;  and  the  flate  of 
Vocal  Mufic  of  every  kind,  elpecially  of  that 
employed  in  the  fervice  of  the  Church,  is 
perhaps  at  prefer  '  at  as  low  an  ebb  as  it  ever 
has  been. 

To  remedy  this  evil,  and  to  promote  a 
fade  in  this  countiy  for  Vocal  hiarmony,  is 
an  objedf  of  foine  importance.  Warned  by 
the  fatluie  of  former  attempts,  (icrhaps  it 
may  not  be  impoflible  to  avoid  thofe  errois 
to  which  their  want  of  fuccels  may  be  attri¬ 
buted,  and  to  eflabiini  fncli  an  inllitulion 
as  will  introduce  a  general  cultivation  of 
Vocal  Mufic,  efpecially  of  that  kind  adapted 
to  Divine  Worlhip,  and  a  confiderable  im¬ 
provement  in  the  pcrforniaiicc  of  Vocal  Har¬ 
mony  of  all  kinds. 

What  feems  hitherto  to  have  been  prin¬ 
cipally  wanted  in  this  country,  is  a  proper 
lemiiiary  for  the  icArufiiou  of  youth  in  the 
knowledge  of  Mulic.  The  revenues  of  the 
Church,  which  in  other  countries  afford  I'uch 
I  beral  aids  for  that  purpofe,  are  here  fo 
fcaniy  as  to  be  unable  to  give  any  aiulfaiice 

to  promote  ftch  an  eOahiilbment. - It  is 

to  the  exertions  of  individuals  oniy  that  iuch 
an  infliiuiion  anift  owe  its  cx^terce. 

it  is  therefoie  prnpoied  to  cflahlifh  a  So¬ 
ciety  for  tile  culilvaiioii  of  Vocal  Harmony 
in  general,  and  of  Sjcud  Mufic  in  paiticu- 

lar. - This  Society  to  be  uniiinitcu  in  the 

iiumber  of  its  members,  who  are  aiinu.dly  to 
•nniribnte  half-«-giiinea  each,  for  the  pur- 
potes  aftcr-meniii  ned. —  The  huliiiefs  of  the 
Society  to  be  coi  dncled  by  a  Uovemor,  De¬ 
puty  Govirnnr,  twelve  Countcilois,  ai.d  a 
Direflor,  whofe  diKy  is  hereafter  explained, 
to  be  chofeii  aiiiiiully  he  (fe  Sucie'y. 

The  funds  anh.ig  fiooi  the  annual  con¬ 
tributions  of  ilie  Members,  are  to  he  applied 
to  the  inftiuflion  ol  eight  Hoys  in  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  Mufic;  for  which  purpofe,  prr.per 
ioftruftois  Ibalt  be  appointed  by  the  Oflieers 
cf  the  Society  :  and  as  an  encour-gement  to 
the  paren’s  of  theft  boys  who  aie  thus  to 
receive  a  Mutical  Kduration,  they  lhall  tur- 
(her  he  iiifliiifhd  at  the  cxpence  ot  the  So¬ 
ciety  in  reading,  wiitirg,  and  accounts  — 
'1  he  perfons  appointed  to  inflruft  thefe  boys 
on  the  eflabldlimeut  of  the  Society,  fhall 
alfo  give  inffruffioiis  grafts  to  fuch  other 
perfons  as  the  Officers  of  the  Socety  fhall 
appoint :  it  being  the  intention  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  lo  extend  ihebcbcfit  of  their  inflituiion 
ai  fat  iS  pcflibic,  by  giving  every'  perfon. 


dedrous  and  capable,  ax  opportunity  of  be¬ 
ing  infltuffed  in  the  knowledge  of  Mufic. 

When  any  of  the  eight  boys  on  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  the  Society  Ibalt  have  received 
fuch  a  Mulical  education  as  lhali  appear  fiif- 
fieient  for auf'wering  the  purpofes  of  this  in- 
flitution,  his  place  on  the  cflablifh.mcnt  ib..U 
be  fupplied  by  another.  ,  The  .Soc*eiy  will, 
however,  expetf  him  to  give  his  afliflan'-e 
at  their  Mulical  Meetings;  and  when  his 
voice  becomes  eftablifhed,  they  will  prub-bly 
be  able  to  afford  fome  encouragement  for 
that  afliftance.— Thus,  in  the  courfe  of  a 
few  years,  a  band  of  Vocal  Herfornivis  wi4 
be  reared  by  ihe  Society,  who  will  do  credit 
to  the  inftuution. 

It  is  intended  that  a  meeting  fhall  be  held 
once  a-fortniglit,  for  the  purpofe  of  per¬ 
forming  Vocal  mufic,  by  fome  of  the  Mulical 
Members  of  the  Society.  At  that  Meeting 
little  aliiflance  will  be  got  for  fome  time  from 
the  boys  on  the  eftiblilhment :  but  as  foon 
as  they  can  be  of  ufe,  they  lhall  attend  thefe 
Meetings. — ^They  lhall  alfo  attend  at  tilth 
Other  places  as  the  Direflor  fhall  appoint ; 
and  it  15  hoped,  that  by  tome  public  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  their  proGciency  once  or  twice  a  ycr.r, 
and  by  the  afliftance  they  will  be  able  to  af¬ 
ford  to  Mufical  Performances,  a  lafte  for 
Vocal  Mufic  will  be  greatly  promoted,  and 
a  confiderable  addition  will  likewile  be  aii- 
nuilly  made  to  the  Funds  of  the  Society. 

The  power  e.f  elefling  Members  to  be 
veiled  iu  llic  Officers  of  the  Society  before- 
racniioned,  nine  of  whom  are  lo  be  a  quo¬ 
rum  f'sr  that  purpofe  — The  Direflor  to 
have  the  whole  charge  of  the  education  of 
the  boys,  of  their  Muftcal  Performances, 
and  i  f  the  Mulical  Meetings  of  the  Society. 
— He  is  alfo  to  aft  a«  Treafurer;  to  manage 
the  Funds  of  the  Society  ;  to  keep  regular 
accounts  of  the  films  received  and  expended; 
and  annually  to  lay  before  the  Society  a  Hate 
of  their  affairs.— The  Officers  of  the  Society 
arc  lo  meet  half-yearly  to  audiie  and  dif- 
charge  the  accounts  of  the  Direflor;  and  be 
is  to  advife  with  the  other  Offi-vrs  in  any 
ni  •Iter  of  difficulty.  They  arc  alfo  to  meet 
for  the  purpofe  of  eltfling  Members  once 
a-fortr.ight  for  the  firfl  fix  months  of  ibe  in- 
diiulion,  ixd  thereafter  when  c  lled  by  the 
Direflor  for  that  pHrpofe;  to  whom  appli¬ 
cations  fur  admiflion  aic  to  be  made,  to  te 
by  him  laid  before  the  other  Officers.  'I'bcy 
aie  alfo  to  have  power  to  make  fuch  oihcr 
regulations  for  the  management  of  the  affai  s 
of  (he  Society  as  they  fhali  hnd  neecflary. 

1  here  will  be  an  annual  General  Meeting 
of  the  Members  of  this  Society,  for  the 
piirpofeof  elefling  their  Officers  for  the  enfu- 
ing  year,  at  which  Meeting  every  Member 
prcfciu  is  to  have  a  vote;  and  they  will  alfo 
be  intitled  to  be  prcLii:  at  all  the  regular 
Mufical  Meetings  of  the  Society  apputnied 
by  Ifce  Di  reflor.  LciN.  Jaii.  1  jk  j- 


